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THE 

LIFE 

OF 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 



Mr. Thomas Dayies the actor^ who then kept a 
bookeeller's shop in Russel-street, Covent-garden,' 
told me that Johnson was very much his friend^ and 
came frequently to his house^ where he more than 
once invited me to meet him ; but by some unlucky 
accident or other he was prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good ivider- 
standing.and talents^ with the advantage of a liberal, 
education^ Though somewhat pompous^ he was an 
entertaining companion; and his literary performances 
have no inconsiderable share of merit. He was a 
friendly and very hospitable man. Both he and his 
wife (who has been celebrated for her beauty), though 
Upon the stage for many years, maintained an uniform 
decency -of character; and Johnson esteemed them, 
and lived in as easy an intimacy with them as with 

1 No. 8. — ^The very place where I was fortunate enough to be 
ffltroduced to the illustrioas subject of this work, deserves to be par* 
ticukrly marked. I neyer pass by it Without feeling reverence and 
x^et. 

VOL. II. B 
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any femily which he ueed to visit. Mr. Daries re- 
couected sereral of Johnson's remarkable sayings^ and 
was one of the best of the many imitators of his voice 
and manner^ while relating them. He increased my 
impatience more and more to see the extraordinary 
man whose works I highly valued, and whose con- 
versation was reported to be so peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on Monday the ]6th of May, when I was 
sitting in Mr. Davies's back-parlour, after having 
drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson un- 
expectedly came into the shop;^ and Mr. Davies 
having perceived him through the glass-door in the 
room in which we were sitting, advancing towards 
us,-— he announced his awful approach to me; some- 
what in the manner of an actor m the part of Horatio, 
when he addresses Hamlet on the appearance of his 
&ther's ghost, '' Look, my Lord, it comes." I found 
that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson's figure/from 
the portrait of hun painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
soon after he had published nis Dictionary, m the 
attitude of sitting in his easy chair in deep medi- 
tation ; which was the first picture his friend did for 
him, which Sir Joshua very Kindly presented to me, 
and from which an engraving has been made for this 
work. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and respect- 

1 Mr. Muiphy in his ^^ Enay on the Life and Genius of Dr. 
Johnson,*' has given an account of this meeting considerably dif- 
hxtnt ftom mine, I am persuaded without any consciousness of 
errour. His memonr, at the end of near thirty years, has un- 
doubtedly deceived him, and he supposes himself to have been 
present at a scene, which he has probably heard inaccurately de- 
scribed bv others. In my note, taken on the very day,, in which I 
am confident I marked every thing material that passed, no mention 
is made of this gentleman ; and I am sure that I should not have 
omitted one so well known in the literary world. It may easily be 
imagined that this my first interview with Dr. Johnson, with all 
its circumstances, made a strong impression on my mind, and 
would be registered with peculiar attention. 
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folly introduced me to him. I was mudi agitttled ; 
and recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch^ of 
which I had heard much^ I said to Davies, " Don't 
fell where I come from."—-'' From Scotland/' cried 
Davies^ rogoishly. " Mr. Johnson^ (said D I do in* 
deed come fr<Hn Scotland^ but I cannot help it.** I 
am willing to flatter myself that I meant this as light 
pleasantry to sooth and conciliate him^ and not as aa 
humiliating abasement at the expense of my country* 
But however that might be^ this speech was some- 
what unlucky; for with that quicKness di wit for 
which he was so remarkaMe> he seized the expression 
'' come from Scotland/' which I used in the sense of 
being of that country ; and^ as if I had said that I had 
come away from it^ or left it, retorted, " That, sir, I 
find, is what a very great many of your countrymen 
cannot help." This stroke stunned me a good deal ; 
and when we had sat down, I felt myself not a little 
embarrassed, and apprehensive of wnat might come 
next. He then adm-essed himself to Davies; ''What 
do you think of Garrick ? He has refused me an order 
for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows the 
house will be full, and that an order would be worth 
three shillings." Eager to take any opening to get 
into- conversation with him, I ventured to say, " O, 
sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge such a 
trifle to you." " Sir (said he, with a stem look), I 
have known David Garrick longer than you have 
done; and I know no right you have to talk to 
me on the subject." Perhaps I deserved this check ; 
fer it was rather presumptuous in me, an entire 
stranger, to express any doubt of the justice of his 
animaidversion upon his old acquaintance and pupil.' 

1 That this was a momentary sally against Oarrick tliere Can be 
no doubt ; for at John8on*8 desire he had, some yean before, given 
a benefiUnight at his theatre to this very person, by which she had 
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I now felt myself much mortified^ and began to^think 
that the hope which I had long indulged of obtaining 
his acquaintance was blasted. And^ in truths had 
not my ardour been uncommonly strongs and my 
resolution uncommonly persevering, so rough a re- 
ception might have dlBterred me for ever from making 
any further attempts. Fortunately, however, I re- 
mained upon the field not wholly discomfited j and 
was soon rewarded by hearing some of his conversation, 
of which I preserved the following short minute, with- 
out marking the questions and observations by which 
it was produced. 

^^ People (he remarked) may be taken in once, who 
imagine that an authour is greater in private life than 
other men. Uncommon parts require uncommon op- 
portunities for their exertion. 

*' In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of 
real cdbsequencQ. Great strength or great wisdom 
is of much value to an individual. But in more {Po- 
lished times there are people to do every thing for 
money; and then there are a number of other su- 
periorities, such as those of birth and fortune, and 
rank, that dissipate men's attention, and leave no 
extraordinary share of respect for personal and in- 
tellectual superiority. This is wisely ordered by Pro- 
vidence, to preserve some equality among mankind." 

^^ Sir, this book (^ The Elements of Criticism,' 
which he had taken up), is a pretty essay, and deseiVes 
to be held in some estimation, though much of it is 
chimerical." 

Speaking of one who with more than ordinary bold- 
ness attacked publick. measures and the royal fkmily, 

got two hundred pounds. Johnson, indeed, upon all other oc- 
casions, when I was in his company, praised the very liberal charity 
of Garrick. I once mentioned to him, '^ It is observed, sir, that 
you attack Garrick vourself, but will suffer nobody else to do it. 
JOBXSON, (smiling) " Why, sir, that is true. 
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he said^ '' I think he is safe from the Liw, hut he is 
an abuenye sooondrel ; and instead of applying to my 
Lord Chief Justice to punish him^ I would send half 
a doasen footmen and have him well ducked." 

'' The notion of liberty amuses the people of £ng^ 
land^ and helps to keep off the tcedium vtta* When 
a butcher tells you that his heart bleeds for his country, 
he has^ in fact^ no uneasy feeling." 

'' Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratory. 
Ridicule has gone down before him, and, I doulyt. 
Derrick is his enemy.^ 

'' Derrick may do very well, as lon^ as he can out- 
run his character ; but uie moment his character gets 
up with him, it b all over." 

It is, however, but just to record, that some years 
afterwards, when I reminded him of this sarcasm, he 
said, " Well, but Derrick has now got a character 
that he need not run away from." 

I was highly pleased with the e^raordinary vigour 
of his conversation, and regretted that I was dniwn 
away from it by an engagement at another place. I 
had, for a part of the evening, been left alone with 
him, and had ventured to make an observation now 
and then, which he received very civilly; so that I 
was satisfied that though there was a roughness in 
his manner, there was no ill-*nature in his disposition. 
Davies jfollowed nib to the door, and when I com- 
plained to him a little of the luu^ blows which the 
gTieat man had given me, he kindly took upon him to 
console me by sayings *' Don't be uneasy. I can see 
he likes you very well." 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and 
asked him if he thought I might take the liberty of 
waiting on Mr. Johnson at his chambers in the Temple. 

1 Mr. Sheridaii was then reading lectures upon Oratory at Bath, 
where Derrick was Master of the Ceremonies; or, as the phrase is, 

KlVG. 

B 3 
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He said { certainly mighty and that Mr. Johnson 
would take it as a compliment. So on Tuesday the 
24th of May^ after having been enlivened by the witty 
sallies of Messieurs Thornton^ Wilkes^ Churchill^ and 
Lloyd^ with whom I had passed the mornings I boldly 
repaired to Johnson. His chambers were on the first 
floor of No. 1^ Inner-Temple-lane^ and I entered them 
with an impression given me by the Reverend Dr. 
Blair^ of Edinburgh^ who had been introduced to him 
not long before^ and described his having ^' found the 
Giant in his den;" an expression^ which^ when I 
came to be pretty well acquainted with Johnson^ I 
repeated to him^ and he was diverted at this picturesque 
account of himself. Dr. Blair had been presented to 
him by Dr. James Fordyce. At this time the con- 
troversy concerning the pieces published by Mr. James 
Macpherson^ as translations of Ossian^ was at its height. 
Jofanscm had all along denied their authenticity ; and^ 
what was still nmre provoking to their aamir^rs, 
maintained that tiiey had no merit. The subject 
having been introduced by f)r. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, 
relying on the internal evidence of their antiquity, 
asked Dr. Johnson whether he thought any man of a 
modern age could have written such poems. John-^ 
son replied, ^' Yes, sir, mdny men, many women, and 
many children." Johnson, at this time, did not know 
that Dr. Blair had just published li Dissertation, not 
only defending their autlienticity, but seriously rank« 
ing them with the poems of Homer and Virgil ; and 
when he was afterwards informed of this circumstance, 
he expressed some displeasure at Dr. Fordyce's having 
suggested the topick, and said, '' I am not sorry that 
tLey got thus much for their pains. Sir, it was like 
leading one to talk of a book, when the authour is 
concealed behind the aoor." 

He received me very courteously ; but it must be 
confessed^ that his apartment^ and furniture, and 
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morning drees^ were sufficiently uncouth. His brown 
suit of doaths looked very rusty ; he had on a little 
old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too small 
for his head ; his shirt-nedc and knees of his breeches 
were loose; his black worsted stockings ill drawn 
up ; and he had a pdr of unbuckled shoes by way of 
slippers. But all these slovenly particularities were 
forgotten the moment that he began to talk. Some 
gentlemen^ whom I do not recollect^ were sitting 
with him; and when they went away^ I also rose; 
but he said to me, " Nay, don't go." — ** Sir (said I), 
I am s^raid that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent 
to allow me to sit and hear you." He seemed pleased 
with this compliment, which I sincerely paid him, 
and answered, ^^ Sir, I am obliged to any man who 
visits me." — I have preserved the following short 
minute of what passed this day. 

^' Madness frequently discovers itdelf merely by un- 
necessary deviation from the usual modes of the world. 
My poor friend Smart shewed the disturbance of his 
mina, by faDing upon his knees, and saying his prayers 
in the street, or in any other unusual place. Now 
although, rationally speaking, it is greater madness 
not to pray at all, than to pray as Smart did, I am 
afraid there are so many who do not pray, that their 
understanding is not called in question." 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher 
Smart, who was confined in a mad-house, he had, at 
another time, the following conversation with Dr. 
Bumey. — ^Burney. ^' How does poor Smart do, sir ; 
is he likely to recover ?" Johnson. " It seems as if 
his mind had ceased to struggle with the disease ; for 
he grows fat upon it." Burney. " Perhaps, sir, that 
may be from want of exercise." Johnson. '^ No, 
sir; he has partly as much exercise as he used to 
have, for he digs in the garden. Indeed, before his 
confinement, he used for exercise to walk to the 
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ale*house*; but he was carried back again, I did 
not think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities 
were not no^qous to society. He insisted on people 
praying with him; and I'd as lief pray with Kit 
Smart as any one else. Another charge was^ that 
he did not love dean linen; and I hare no passion 
for it."— 

Johnson continued. ^'Mankind hare a great aversion 
to intellectual labour ; but even supposing knowledge 
to be easily attainable^ more people would be content 
to be ignorant than would take even a little trouble to 
acquire it« 

" The morality of an action depends on the motive 
from which we act. If I fling half a crown to a beggar 
with intention to break his head^ and he picks it up 
and buys victuals with it^ the physical effect is good ; 
but^ with respect to me^ the action is very wrong. 
ISo^ religious exercises^ if not performed with an in- 
tention to please God, avail us nothing. As our 
Savioiu^ savs of those who perform them from other 
motives^ ' Verily they have their rewa^.' 

*' The Christian religipn has very strong evidences. 
It^ indeed, appears in some degree strange to reason ; 
but in History we have undoubted facts, against 
which, in reasoning ^ priori, we have more argu- 
ments than we have for them ; but then, testimcmy 
has great weight, and casts the balance. I would 
recommend to every man whose faith is yet unsettled, ^ 
Grotius,— Dr. Pearson,— 4tnd Dr. Clarke." 

Talking of Garrick, he said, " He is the first man 
in the world for sprightly conversation." 

When I rose a second time he again pressed me to 
stay, which I did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at four 
in the afternoon, and seldom came home till two in 
the morning. I took the liberty to ask, if he did not 
think it wrong to live thus, and not make more use 
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of his great talents. He owned it was a bad habit* 
On reviewingy at the distance of many years^ my 
journal of this period^ I wonder how^ at my first 
visits I ventured to talk to him so freely, and tnat he 
bore it with so much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to 
favour me with his company one evening at my 
lodgings ; and, as I took my leave, shook me cordiaUy 
by the hand. It is ahnost needless to add, that I felt 
no little elation at having now so happily established 
an acquaintance of whidi I had been so long am- 
bitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus 
minutely circumstantial, when it is considered that 
the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was to me a most 
valuable acquisition, and laid the foundation of what- 
ever instruction and entertainment they may receive 
from my collections concerning the great subject of 
the work which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till Monday, June 18, at 
which time I recollect no part of his conversation, ex- 
cept that when I told him I had been to see Johnson, 
ride upon three horses, he said, '^ Such a man, sir, 
should be encouraged ; for his performances shew the 
extent of the human powers in one instance, and 
thus tend to raise our opinion of the Acuities of man« 
He shews what may be attained by persevering ap« 
plication ; so that every man may hope, that by giving 
as much application, although perhaps he may never 
ride three horses at a time, or aance upon a wire, yet 
he may be equally expert in whatever profession he 
has chosen to pursue." 

He again shook me by the hand at parting, and 
asked me why I did not come oftener to him. Trust- 
ing that I was now in his good graces, I-^swered, 
that he had not given me much encouragement, and 
reminded him of the check I had received from him 
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at our first interview. " Poh, poh ! (said he, with a 
complacent smile), never mind these things. Come 
to me as often as you can. I shall be glad to see 
you." 

I had learnt that his place of frequent resort was 
the Mitre tavern in Fleet-street, where he loved to 
sit up late, and I begged I might be allowed to pass 
an evening with him there soon, which he promised I 
should. A few days afterwards I met him near 
Temple-bar, about one o'clock in the morning, and 
askea if he would then go to the Mitre. " Sir (said 
he), it is too late : they won't let us in. But I'll go 
with you another night with all my heart." 

A revolution of some importance in my plan of 
life had just taken place ; for instead of procuring a 
commission in the foot-guards, which was my own 
inclination, I had, in compliance with my fetther's 
wishes, agreed to study the law, and was soon to set 
out for Utrecht, to hear the lectures of an excellent 
Civilian in that university, and then to proceed on 
my travels. Though very desirous of obtaining Dr. 
Johnson's advice and instructions on the mode of 
pursuing my studies, I was at this time so occupied, 
shall I call it ? or so dissipated, by the amusements of 
London, that our next meeting was not till Saturday, 
June 25, when happening to dine at Clifton's eating- 
house, in Butcher-row, I was surprised to perceive 
Johnson come in and take his seat at another table. 
The mode of dining, or rather being fed, at such 
houses in London, is well known to many to be par- 
ticularly unsocial, as there is no Ordinary, or united 
company, but eadi person has his own mess, and is 
under no obligation to hold any intercourse with any 
one. A liberal and full-minded man, however, who 
loves to talk, will break through this churlish and 
unsocial restraint. Johnson and an Irish gentleman 
got into a dispute concerning the cause (^ some part 
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of mankind being black. "Wbj, sir (said Johnson), 
it has been accounted for in tnree ways : either by 
supposing that they are the posterity of Ham, who 
was cursed ; or that God at first created two kinds of 
men, one black and another white ; or that by the 
heat of the sun the skin is scorched, and so acquires 
a sooty hue. This matter has been much canvassed 
among naturalists, but has never been brought to any 
certain issue." What the Irishman said is totally 
oUiterated from my mind ; but I remember that he 
became very warm and intemperate in his expressions : 
upon which Johnson rose, and quietly walJced away. 
When he had retired, his antagonist took his revenge, 
as he thought, by saying, ^* He has a most ungainly 
figure, and an affectation of pomposity, unworthy of 
a man of genius." 

Johnson had not observed that I was in the room. 
I followed him, however, and he agreed to meet me 
in the evening at the Mitre. I called on him, and 
we went thither at nine. We had a good supper, 
and port wine, of which he then sometimes drank a 
bottle. The orthodox high-church sound of the 
Mitre, — ^the figure and manner of the celebrated 
Samuel Johnson, — ^the extiUordinary power and 
precision of his conversation, and the pnde arising 
from finding myself admitted as his companion, pro- 
duced a variety of sensations, and a pleasing elevation 
of mind beyond what I had ever before experienced. 
I find in my Journal the following minute of our 
conversation, which, though it will give but a very 
fEunt notion of what passed, is, in some degree, a 
valuable record ; and it will be curious in this view, 
as. shewing how habitual to his mind were some 
opinions which appear in his works. 

'^ CoUey Gibber, sir, was by no means a blockhead ; 
but by arrogating to himself too much, he was in 
danger of losing that degree o{ estimation to which 
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he was entitled. His friends gave out that he in- 
tended his birth-day Odes should be bad : but that 
was not the case^ sir ; for he kept them many months 
by him^ and a few years before he died he shewed 
me one of them^ with great solicitude to render it as 
perfect as might be^ and I made some corrections^ to 
which he was not very willing to submit. I remember 
the following couplet in allusion to the King and 
himself: 

*' Perched on the eagle's soaring wing, 
The lowly linnet loves to sing.* 

Sir^ he had heard something of the fabulous tale of 
the wren sitting upon the eagle's wing^ and he had 
applied it to a linnet. Gibber's familiar style, how- 
ever, was better than that which Whiteheaii has as- 
sumed. Grand nonsense is insupportable. White- 
head is but a little man to inscribe verses to players." 

I did not presume to controvert this censure, which 
was tinctured with his prejudice against players, but 
I could not help thinMng that a dramatick poet 
might with propriety pay a compliment to an eminent 
performer, as Whitehead has' very happily done in 
his verses to Mr. Garrick. 

" Sir, I do not think Gray a first-rate poet., He 
has not a bold imagination, nor much command of 
words. The obscurity in which he has involved 
himself will not persuade us that he is sublime. . His 
Elegy in a church-yard has a happy selection of images, 
but I don't like what are called his great things. 
His ode which begins 

' Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 
Confusion on thy banners wait !* 

has been celebrated for its abruptness, and plunging 
into the subject all at once. But such arts as these 
have no merits unless when they are original. We 
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admire them only once; and this abruptness has 
nothing new in it. We have had it often before. 
Nay, we have it in the old song of Johnny Arm- 
strong : 

' Is there ever a man in all Scotland 
From the highest estate to the lowesi d^;ree, &c* 

And then, sir, 

* Yes, there is a man in Westmoreland 
And Johnny Armstrong they do him call.* 

There, now, you plunge at once into the subject. 
You have no previous narration to lead you to it. — 
—The two next lines in that Ode iare, I think, very 
good: 

' Though fanned by conquest^s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state.* '* ^ 

Here let it be observed, that although his opinion 
. of Gray's poetry was widely different from mine, and 
I believe from that of most men of taste, by whom it 
is with justice highly admired, there is certainly 
much absiu-dity in the clamour which has been raised, 
as if he had been culpably injurious to the merit of 
that bard, and had been actuated by envy. . Alas ! ye 
little short-sighted criticks, could Johnson be envious 
of the talents of any of his contemporaries ? That his 
opinion on this subject was w^at in private and in 
publick he uniformly expressed, regardless of what 
others might think, we may wonder, and perhaps 
regret; but it is shallow ana unjust to charge him 
with expressing what he did not think. 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishing to 
avail myself of the opportunity which I fortunately 

1 My friend Mr. Malone, in his valuable comments on Shak- 
speare, has traced in that great poet the di^ecta membra of these 
lines. 

VOL. U. C 
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had of consulting a sage^ to bear whose wisdom^ I 
conceived in the ardour of youthful imagination^ that 
men filled with a noble enthusiasm for intellectual 
improvement would gladly have resorted from distant 
lands ; — I opened my mind to him ingenuously^ and 
gave him a little sketch of my life^ to which he was 
pleased to listen with great attention. 

I acknowledged^ that though educated very strictly 
in the principles of religion^ I had for some time been 
misled mto a certain degree of infidelity ; but that I 
was come now to a better way of thinkings and was 
fully satisfied of the truth of tne Christian revelation, 
though I was not dear as to every point considered to 
be orthodox. Being at all times a curious examiner 
of the human mind, and pleased with an undisguised 
display of what had passed in it, he called to me 
with warmth, " Give me yoiu* hand ; I have taken a 
liking to you." He then began to descant upon the 
force of testimony^ and the little we could know of 
final causes ; so that the objections of, why was it so ? 
or why was it not so ? ought not to disturb us : adding, 
that ne himself had at one period been guilty of a 
temporary neglect of religion, but that it was not the 
result of argument, but mere absence of thought. 

After having given credit to reports of his bigotry, 
I was agreeably surprised when he expressed the fol- 
lowing very liberal sentiment, which has the additional 
value of obviating an objection to our holy religion, 
founded upon the discordant tenets of Christians 
themselves : " For my part, sir^ I think idl Christians, 
whether Papists or Protestants, agree in the essential 
articles, and that their differences are trivial, and 
rather political than religious." 

We talked of belief in ghosts. He said, " Sir, I 
make a distinction between what a man may experience 
by the mere strength of his imagination, and what 
imagination cannot possibly produce. Thus^ suppose 



I should thiidc that I saw a form^ and heard a roice 
cry ' Johnson^ you are a very wicked fellow^ and un- 
less you repent you will certainly be punished ;' my 
own unwortfainess is so deeply unpressed upon my 
mind^ that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, 
and therefore I should not believe that an external > 
communication had been made to me. But if a form 
should appear, and a voice should tell me that a par- 
ticular man had died at a particular place, and a 
particular hour, a fact which I had no apprehension 
of, nor any means of knowing, and this fact, with all 
its circumstances, should afterwards be unquestionably 

J roved, I should in that case be persuaded that I 
ad supernatural intelligence imparted to me." 
Here it is proper, once for all, to give a^ true and 
fair statement or Johnson's way of thmking upon the 
question, whether departed spirits are ever permitted 
to appear in this world, or in any way to operate 
upon human life. He has been ignorantly misre- 
presented as weakly credulous^ upon that subject; 
and, therefore, though I feel an inclination to disdain 
9nd treat wi^ silent contempt so foolish a notion 
concerning my illustrious friend, yet as I find it has 
gained ground, it is necessary to refute it. The real 
hd then is, that Johnson had a very philosophical 
mind, and such a rational respect for testimony, as to 
make him submit his understanding to what was 
authentically proved, though he could not comprehend 
why it was so. Being thus disposed, he was willing 
to inquire into the truth of any rdation of super« 
natural agency, a general beliet of which has pre- 
vailed in all nations and ages. But so far was he 
from being the dupe of implicit faith, that he examined 
the matter with a jealous attention, and no man was 
more ready to refute its falsehood when he had dis- 
covered it. Churchill, in his poem entitled " The 
Ghost," availed himself of the absurd credidity im- 
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puted to Johnson^ and drew a caricature of him under 
the name of '^ Pomposo/' representing hifai as one of 
the believers of the story of a Ghost in Cock-lane, 
which, in the year 1762, had gained very general 
credit in London. Many of my -readers, I am con- 
vinced, are to this hour under an impression . that 
Johnson was thus foolishly deceived. It will there- 
fore surprise them a good deal when they are in- 
fomied upon undoubted authority, that Johnson was 
one of those by whom the imposture was detected. 
The story had become so popular, that he thought it 
should be investigated ; and in this research he was 
assisted by the Reverend Dr. Douglas, nqw Bishop 
of Salisbury, the great detecter of impostures ; who 
informs me, that after the gentlemen who went and 
examined into the evidence were, satisfied of its falsity, 
Johnson wrote in their presence an account of it, 
which was published in the newspapers and Gentle- 
man's Magazine, and undeceived the world.t 



I The account was as follows: '^ On the night of the Ist of 
Fehruary, many gentlemen eminent for their rank and character,' 
were, by the invitation of the Reverend Mr. Aldrich, of Clerken- 
well, assembled at his house, for the examination of the noises 
supposed to be made by a departed spirit, for the detection of some 
enormous crime. 

'^ About ten at night the gentlemen met in the chamber in which' 
the girl, supposed to be disturbed by a spirit, had, with proper 
cautiob, been put to bed by several ladies. They sat rather more 
than an hour, and hearing nothing, went down stairs, when they 
interrogated ^e father of the girl, who denied, in the strongest 
terms, any knowledge or belief of fraud. 

** The supposed spirit had before publickly promised; by an af- 
firmative knock, that it would attend one of the gentlemen into 
the vault under the church of St. John, Clerkenwell, where the 
body is deposited, and give a token of her presence there, by a 
knock upon her coffin ; it was therefore determined to make this 
trial of the existence or veradty of the supposed spirit. 

" While they were inquiring and deliberating, they were snm- 
Qioned into the girl's diamber by some ladies who were near h.Qi* 
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Our conversation proceeded. " Sir, (said he), I 
am a friend to subordination, as most conducive to 
the happiness of society. There is a reciprocal pleasure 
in governing and being governed." 

" Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men we now 
have as an authour, and he is a very worthy man too. 
He has been loose in his principles, but he is coming 
right." 

I mentioned Mallet's tragedy of " Elvira," which 
had been acted the preceding winter at Drury-lane, 
and that the Honourable And^w Erskine, Mr. Demp- 
ster, and myself, had joined in writing a pamphlet, 
entitled '' Critical Strictures" against it.' That the 
mildness of Dempster's disposition had, however, 

bed, and who had heard knocks and scratchea. When the gentle- 
men entered, the girl declared that she fdt Uie spirit like a mouse 
Upon her back, and was required to hold her hands out of bed. 
From that time, though the spirit was very solemnly required to 
manifest its existence by appearance, l^ impression on the hand or 
body of any present, by scratches, knocks, or any other agency, 
no evidence of any preternatural power was exhibited. 

*^ The spirit was then very seriously advertised that the person 
to whom the promise was xnade of striking the coffin, was then 
about to visit the vault, and ihat the peifonnance of the promise 
was then claimed. The company at one o^dock went mto the 
church, and the gentleman to whom the promise was made, went 
with another into the vault. The spirit was solemnly requhred to 
perfixrm its promise, but nothing more than silence ensued : the 
person supposed to be accused by the spirit* then went down with 
several odiers, but no effect was perceived. Upon their return 
they examined the girl, but could draw no confession from heb 
Between two and three she desired and was permitted to go home 
with her father. 

'^ It IS, therefore, the opinion of the whole assembly, that the 
child has some art of makug or counterfeiting a particular noise, 
and that there is no agency of any higher cause.** 

I The Critical R^ew, in which Mallet himself sometimes 
wrote, characterised this pamphlet as ^^ the crude efforts of envy, 
petulance, and sdf-oonoeit." Thae being thus three epithets, we 
the three authours had a humorous pontentaon how each should 
be appropriated. 

c 3 
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relented ; and he had candidly said, '^ Wehave hardly 
a right to abuse this tragedy ; for bad as it is, hoW 
vain should either of us be to write one not near so 
good." JoHj^soN. ^^ Why no, sir ; this is not just 
reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, though you 
cannot write one. You may scold a carpenter who 
has made you a bad table, though you cannot make a 
table. It is not your trade to make tables." 

When I talked to him of the paternal estate to 
which I was heir, he said, " Sir, let me tell y6u, 
that to be a Scotch landlord, where you have a number 
of families dependent upon you, and attached to you, 
is^ perhaps, as high a situation as humanity can ar- 
rive at. A merchant upon the 'Change of London, 
with a hundred thousand pounds, is nothing; an 
English Duke, with an immense fortune, is nothing : 
he has no tenants who consider thems^ves as under 
his patriarchal care, and who will follow him to the 
field upon an emergency." 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord had 
been formed upon what he had heard of the High- 
land Chiefs; for it is long since a lowland landlord 
has been so curtailed in his feudal authority, that he 
has little more influence over his tenants than an 
English landlord ; and of late years most of the High- 
land Chiefs have destroyed, by means too well known, 
the princely power which they once enjoyed. 

He proceeded: " Your going abroad, sir, and 
breaking off idle habits, may be of great importance 
to you. I would go where there are courts and 
learned men. There is a good deal of Spain that has 
not been perambulated. I would have you go thither. 
A man of inferiour talents to yours may furnish us 
with useful observations upon that country." His 
supposing me, at that period of life, capable of writing 
an acoount of my travels that would deserve to be 
read, elated me not a little. 



\ 
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I appeal to every impartial reader whether thig 
faithful detail of his frankness^ complacency^ and 
kindness to a young man^ a stranger and a Scotch- 
man^ does not refute the unjust opinion of the harsh- 
ness of his general demeanour. His occasional re- 
proofs of folly, impudence, or impiety, and even the 
sudden sallies of his constitutional irritability of 
temper, which have been preserved for the poignancy 
of their wit, have produced that opinion among those 
who have not considered that such instances, though 
collected by Mrs. Piozzi into a small volume, and 
read over in a few hours, were, in fact, scattered 
through a long series of years : years, in which his 
time was chiefly spent in mstructmg and delighting 
mankind by his writings and conversation, in acts of 
piety to God, and good-will to men. 

I complained to him that I had not yet acquired 
much knowledge, and asked his advice as to my 
studies. He said, ^^ Don't talk of study now. I 
will give you a plan ; but it will require some time 
to consider of it." ^* It is very good in you (I re- 
plied), to allow me to be with you thus. Had it 
been foretold to me some years ago that I should 
pass an evening with the authour of the Rambler, 
hew should I have exulted!" What I then ex- 
pressed, was sincerely from the heart. He was satis- 
fied that it was, and cordially answered, " Sir, I am 
glad we have met. 1 hope we shall pass many even- 
ings and mornings too, together." We finished a 
couple of bottles of port, and sat till between one and 
two in the morning. 

He wrote this year in the Critical Review the ac- 
count of '^ Tjelemachus, a Mask," by the Reverend 
George Graham, of Eton College. The subject of 
this beautiful poeni was particularly interesting to 
Johnson, who had much experience of ^' the conflict . 
of opposite principles," which he describes as *^ The 
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contention between pleasure and virtue^ a struggle 
which will always be continued while the present 
system of nature shall subsist j nor ca!h history or 
poetry exhibit more than pleasure triumphing over 
virtue^ and virtue subjugatmg pleasure." 

As Dr. Oliver Goldsmith will frequently appear in 
this narrative^ I shall endeavour to make my readers 
in some degree acquainted with his singular character. 
He was a native of Ireland^ and a contemporary with 
Mr. Burke^ at Trinity College^ Dublin, but did not 
then give much promise of future celebrity.^ He, 
however, observea to Mr. Malone, that " though 
he made no great figure in mathematicks, which was 
a study in much repute there, he could turn an Ode 
of Horace into English better than any of them." 
He afterwards studied physick at £dinbiu*gh, and 
upon the Continent; anS f have been inforld, was , 
enabled to pursue his travels on foot, partly by de- 
manding at Universities to enter the lists as a dis- 
putant, by which, according to the custom of many 
of them, he was entitled to the premium of a crown, 
when luckily for him his challenge was not accepted ; 
so that, as I once observed to Dr. Johnson, he dis- 
puted his passage through Eiu'ope. He then came 
to England, and was employed successively in the 
capacities of an usher to an academy, a corrector of 
the press, a reviewer, and a writer for a newspaper. 



1 [Goldsmith got a premium at a Christmas examination in 
Trinity College, Dublin, which I have seen. K.] 

[A premium obtained at the Christmas examination is ge- 
nerally more honourable than any other, because it ascertains the 
person who receives it to be the first in literary merit. At the 
other examinations, the person thus distinguished mav be only the 
second in merit ; he who has previously obtained tne same ho- 
norary reward, sometimes receiving a written certificate that ?ie 
was the best answerer, it being a rule that not more than one 
premittm sl^ould be adjudged to the same person in one year. M.] 
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He had sagaudtj enough to cultiTate assiduously U^e 
acquaintance ot Johnson^ and his faculties were gra- 
dually enlarged by the conteiiiplation of such a model. 
To me and many others it appeared that he studiously 
copied the manner of Johnson^ though^ indeed^ upon 
a smaller scale* 

At this time I think he had published nothing 
with his name^ though it was pretty generally known 
that one Dr. Goldsmith was the authour of '^ An 
Enquiry into the present State of polite Learning in 
Europe," and of « The Citizen of the World/' a 
series of letters supposed to be written from London 
by a Chinese.^ No man had the art of displaying 
with more advantage as a writer, whatever literary 
acquisitions he made. *' Nihil quod tetigit non or^ 
navit"^ His mind resembled a fertile, but thin soil. 
There was a quick, but not a strong vegetation, of 
whatever chanced to be thrown upon it. No deep 
root could be struck. The oak of the forest did not 
grow there ; but the elegant shrubbery and the fra- 
grant parterre appeared in gay succession. It has 
been generally circulated and believed that he was a 
mere fool in conversation;^ but, in truth, this has 

1 [He had aUo published in 1739* '' The Bee, being Essays 
on the most interesting subjects." M.] 

2 See his Epitaph in Westminster Abbey, written by Dr. 
Johnson. 

3 In allusion to this, Mr. Horace Walpole, who admired his 
writings, said he was ^' an inspired ideot ;*' and Garrick described 
him as one 

(c foP shortness call*d Noll, 

Who wrote like an angd, and talkM Uke poor Poll." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned to me that he frequently heard 
Goldsmith talk warmly of the pleasure of being l%:ed, and observe 
how hard it would be if literary excellence should preclude a man 
^m that satisfaction, which he perceived it often did, from the 
envy which attended it ; and therefore Sir Joshua was convinced 
that he was intentionally more absurd, in order to lessen himself 
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been greatly exaggerated. He had^ no doubts a more 
than common share of that huny of ideas which we 
often find in his countrymen, and which sometimes 
produces a laughable confosion in expressing them. 
He was very much what the French call un etourdi^ 
and from ranity and an eager desire of being con- 
spicuous wherever he was, he frequently talked care- 
lessly without knowledge of the subject, or even with- 
out thought. His person was short, his countenance 
coarse and vulgar, his deportment that of a scholar 
awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman. Th6se who 
were in any way mstinguish^, excited envy in him 
to so ridiculous an excess, that the instances of it ate 
hardly credible. When accompanying two beautiful 
yt)ung ladies * with their mother on a tour in Franee> 
ne was seriously angry that more attention was paid 
to them than to him ; and once at the exhibitioii of 
the Fantoccini in London, when those who sat next 
him observed with what dexterity a puppet was made 
to toss a pike, he could not bear that it should have 
such praise, and exclaimed with some warmth, '^ Pshaw I 
I can do it better myself." • 

He, I am afraid, had no settled system of any sort, 
so that his conduct must not be strictly scrutinized ; 
but his affections were social and generous, and when 
he had money he gave it away very liberally. His 
desire of imaginary consequence predominated over 
his attention to truth. \Vhen he began to rise into 

in social intercourse, trusting that his character woM be suf- 
ficiently supported by his work. If it indeed was his intention to 
appear absurd in company, he was often very successfiiL But 
with due deference to 8ir Joshua's ingenuity, I think the con- 
jecture too refined. 

1 Miss Homecks, one of whom is now married to Henry Bun« 
bury, Esq. and the other to Colonel Gwyn. 

2 He went home with Mr. Burke to supper ; and broke his 
shin by attempting to exhibit to the company how much better he 
could jujnp over a stick Ihan the puppets. 
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notice^ he said he had a brother who was Dean of 
Durham^' a fiction so easily detected^ that it is won^ 
derfiil how he should haveheen so inconsiderate as to 
hazard it. He boasted to me at this time of the 
power of his pen in commanding money^ which I 
believe was true in a certain degree, though in the 
instance he gare he was by no means correct. He 
told me that he had sold a nov^ for four hundred 
pounds. This was his '' Vicar of Wakefield." But 
Johnson informed me, that he had made the bargain 
for Goldsmith, and the price was sixty pounds. " And, 
sir, (said he), a sufficient price too, when it was sold ; 
for then the fiune of Goldsmith had not been elevated, 
as it afterwards was, by his ' Traveller;' and the 
bookseller had such faint hopes of profit by his bargain, 
that he kept the manuscript by him a long time, and 
did not publish it till aftier tne ' Traveller' had ap- 
peared. Then, to be sure, it was accidentally worth 
more money." 

Mrs. Piozzi^ and Sir John Hawkins ' have strangely 
mis-stated the history of Goldsmith's situation and 
Johnson's friendly interference, when this novel was 
9old. I shall give it authentically from Johnson's 
own exact narration : 

^^ I received one morning a message from poor 
Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as it was 
not in his power to come to me, begging that I would 
come to hun as soon as possible. I sent him a giunea, 
•and promised to come to him directly. I accordinglv 
went as soon as I was drest, and found that his land- 
lady had arrested him for his rent, at which he was 

1 I am wiSing to hope that there may have been some mistake 
as to this anecdote, though I had it from a Dignitary of the church. 
Ihr. Isaac Goldsmith, his near relation, was Dean of Cloyne, in 

1747. 

2 Anecdotes of J(^8on, p. 119. 

3 Lifeof Johnson, 420. 
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in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
changed my guinea^ and had got a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him. I put the cork into the 
bottle^ desired he would be calm^ and began to talk 
to him of the means by which he might be extricated. 
He then told me that he had a novel ready for the 
press, which he produced to me. I looked into it, 
and saw its merit; told the landlady I should soon 
return, and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for 
sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and 
he discharged his rent, not without rating his land- 
lady in a high tone for having used him so ill." ^ 

My next meeting with Johnson was on Friday the 
1st of July, when he and I and Dr. Goldsmith supped 
at the Mitre. I was before this time pretty well ac- 
quainted with Goldsmith, who was one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Johnsonian school. Goldsmith's 
respectful attachment to Johnson was then at its 
height; for his own literary reputation had not yet 
distinguished him so much as to excite a vain desire 
of competition with his great Master. He had in- 
creased my admiration of the goodness of Johnson's 

I It may not be improper to annex here Mrs. Piozzi*8 account 
of this transaction, in her own words, as a specimen of the extreme 
inaccuracy with which all her anecdotes of Dr. Johnson are re- 
lated, or rather discoloured and distorted. ^' I have forgotten the 
year, bi;t it could scarcely, I think, be later than 1765 or 1766, that 
he was called abruptly from our house after dinner^ and returning 
in about three hours, said he had been with an enraged authour, 
whose landlady pressed him for pa3rment within doors, while the 
bailiffs beset him without ; that he was drinking himself drunk 
with J^Iadeira, to drown care, and fretting over a novel, which, 
when ^nishedy was to be his whole fortune, but he could not get it 
done for distraction, nor could he step out of doors to offer it for 
sale. Mr. Johnson, therefore, sent away the bottle, and went to 
the bookseller, recommending the performance, and desiring some 
immediate relief; which when he brought back to the writer, he 
called the woTnan of the house directly to partake of punch, and 
pass tlieir time in merriment,*^ Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, p» 119. 
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heart, by incidental remarks in the course of con- 
rersation^ such as, when I mentioned Mr. Leret, 
whom he entertained under his roof, *' He is poor a^d 
honest, which is recommendation enough to Johnson ;" 
and when I wondered that he was very kind to a man 
of whom I had heard a very bad character, '^ He is 
now become miserable, and that insures the pro- 
tec^on of Johnson." 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to maintain, I 
suppose from an affectation of paradox, ^^ that know- 
ledge was not desirable on its own account, for it 
often was a source of lirihappiness." Johnson- 
" Why, sir, that knowledge may in some cases pro- 
duce imhappiness, I allow. But, upon the whole, 
knowledge, per se, is certainly an object which every 
man would wish to attain, although, perhaps, he may 
not take the trouble necessary for attaining it." 

Dr. John CampbeU, the celebrated political and 
biographical writer, being mentioned, Johnson said, 
^' Campbell is a man of much knowledge, and has a 
good share of imagination. His ' Hermippus Re- 
divivus' is very entertaining, as an account of the 
Hermetick philosophy, and as furnishing a curious 
history of the extravagancies of the human mind. If it 
were merely imaginary, it would be nothing at all. 
Campbell is not always rigidly careful of truth in his 
conversation ; but I do not believe there is any thing 
of this carelessness in his books. Campbell is a good 
man, a pious man. I am afraid he has not been in 
the inside of a church for many years ; * but he never 

1 I am inclined to think that he was misinformed as to this cir- 
cumstance. I own I am jealous for my worthy friend Dr. John 
CampbeU. For though MUton could without remorse absent him- 
self from public worship, I cannot. On the contrary, I have the 
same habitual impressions upon my mind, with those of a trulj 
venerable Judge, who said to Mr. Ltangton, '' Friend Langton, if 
I have not been at church on Sunday, I do not feel myself easy.*' 

VOL. II. D 
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paaees a church without pulling off his hat. This 
shews that he has good principles. I used to go 
pretty often to Campbell's on a Sunday evening till I 
began to consider that the shoals of Scotchmen who 
flocked about him might probably say^ when any 
thing of mine was well done^ ^ Aj, 2lj^ he has learnt 

this ofCAWMELLl'" 

He talked very contemptuously of Churchill's 
poetry^ observing^ that '^ it had a temporary cur- 
rency^ only from its audacity of abuse^ and being 
fillea with living names^ and that it would sink into 
pblivion." I veQtured to hint that he was not quite 
a &ir judge^ as Churchill had attacked him violently. 
Johnson. " Nay^ sir^ I am a very fair judge. He 
did not attack me violently till he found I did not like 
his poetry; and his attadc on me shall not prevent 
me from continuing to say what I think of him^ from 
an apprehension tnat it may be ascribed to resent- 
ment. No^ sir^ I called the fellow a blockhead at 
firsts and I will call him a blockhead still. However^ 
I will acknowledge that I have a better opinion of 
him now^ than I once had ; for he has shewn more 
fertility than I expected. To be sure^ he is a tree 
that cannot produce good fruit : he only bears crabs. 
Butj sir^ a tree that produces a great many crabs is 
better than a tree which produces only a few." 

In this depreciation of Churchill's poetry I could 
not agree with him. It is very true that the greatest 

Dr. Campbell was a sinoerely reUgioiu man. Lord Macartney, 
who is eminent for his vazietj of knowledge, and attention to men 
of talents, and knew him well, tdd me, that when he called on 
him in a morning, he found him readiiu^ a chapter in the Greek 
New Testament, which he informed his £ordshq> was his constant 
practice. The q|uantity of I>r. Campbdl*8 eomposition is almost 
mcrediUe, and his labours brought him laxge profits. Dr. Joseph 
Warton tdd me that Johnson said of him, ** He is the richest 
authoor that ever grued the common of literature.^ 
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part of it is upon the topicks of the day^ on which 
account^ as it brought him great £une and profit at 
the time^ it must proportionably slide out of the 
publick attention as other occasional objects suc- 
ceed. But Churchill had extraordinary vigour both 
of thought and expression. His portraits of the players 
•will ever be valuable to the tnte lovers of the drama ; 
and his strong caricatures of several eminent men of 
his age^ will not be forgotten by the curious. Let 
me add^ that there are in his works many passages 
which are of a general nature ; and his ^* Prophecy 
of Famine" is a poem of no ordinary merit. It is, 
indeed, falsely injurious to Scotland; but therefore 
may be allowed a greater share of invention. 

Bonnell Thornton had just published a burlesipie 
*^ Ode on St. Cecilia's day/' adapted to the ancient 
British miisick, viz. the salt-box, the jews-harp, the 
marrow-bones and cleaver, the hum-strum or hurdy- 
gurdy, &c. Johnson praised its humour, and seemed 
much diverted with it. He repeated the following 
passage: 

'' In stnons more exalted the salt-box shall jom^ 
And clattering and battering and dapping combine; 
With a rap and a tap while the hoDow side sounds^ 
Up and down leaps die flap, and irith ratding rebounds." ^ 

1 [In 1769 1 set for Smart and Newbery, Thornton's bmrlesque 
Ode on St. Cecilia's day* It was performed at Randag^ in mans, 
to a very crowded ancuenoe, as I was told ; for I then resided in 
Norfolk. Beard sung the salt-box song, which was admirably ac« 
oompanied on that instrument by Brent, the fendng-^naster, and 
father of Miss Brent, the cdebrated singer; Skeggs on the broom- 
stick, as bassoon; and a remarkable performer on the jews-harp. 
— *' Buzzing twangs the iron lyre.'* Cleavers were cast in bell- 
metal for this entertainment. All the performers of the old woman's 
Oratory, employed by Foote, were, I bdieve, employed at Rane- 
lagh, on this occasion. B.] 
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I mentioned the periodical paper called " The 
Connoisseur." He said it wanted matter.— No 
doubt it had not the deep thinking of Johnson's 
writings. But surely it has just views of the surface 
of life, and a very sprightly manner. His opinion of 
The World was not much higher than of the Con- 
noisseur. 

Let me here apologize for the imperfect manner in 
which I am obliged to exhibit Johnson's conversation 
at this period. In the early part of my acquaintance 
with him, I was so wrapt in admiration of his extra- 
ordinary colloquial talents, and so little accustomed to 
his peculiar mode of expression, that I found it ex- 
tremely difficult to recollect and record his con- 
versation with its genuine vigoui* and vivacity. In 
progress of time, when my mind was, as it were, 
strdngly impregnated with the Johnsonian cether, I 
could with much more facility and exactness, carry in 
my memory and commit to paper the exuberant variety 
(^ his wisdom and wit. 

At this time Miss Williams,* as she was then called, 
though she did not reside with him in the Temple 
under his roof, but had lodging^ in Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, had so much of his attention, that he every 
night drank tea with her before he went home, how- 
ever late it might be, and she always sat up for him. 
This, it may be fairly conjectured, was not alone a 
proof of his regard for her, but of his own unwilling- 
ness to go into solitude, before that unseasonable hour 
at which he had habituated himself to expect the ob- 
livion of repose. Dr. Goldsmith, being a privileged 

I [S^e vol. i, p, 183. This lady resided in Dr. Johnson's bouse 
in Gough-square from about 1753 to 1758; and in that year, on his 
removing to Gray's Inn, she went into lodgings. At a subsequent 
period, she again became an inmate with Johnson, in Johnson's- 
courtt M.] 
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man, went with him this nighty strutting away, and 
calling to me with an air of superiority, like tnat of 
an esoterick over an exoterick disciple of a sage of 
antiquity, '' I go to Miss Williams." I confess, J 
then envied him this mighty privilege, of which he 
seemed so proud ; but it was not long before I ob- 
tained the same mark of distinction. 

On Tuesday the 5th of July, I again visited John- 
son. He told me he had looked into the poems of a 
pretty voluminous writer, Mr. (now Dr.) John Ogilvie, 
one of the Presbjrterian ministers of Scotland, which 
bad lately come out, but could find no'thinldng in 
them. BoswELL. ^^ Is there not imagination in them, 
sir ?" Johnson. '^ Why, sir, the^ is in them what 
U)as imagination, but it is no more ima^nation in 
him, than sound is sound in the echo. And his diction 
too is not his own. We have long ago seen ^ite" 
robed innocence^ Bndjl<yvt}er^espangled meads" 

Talking ii London, he observed, '^ Sir, if you wish 
.to have a just notion of the magnitude of this city, 
you must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets 
and squares, but must survey the innumerable little 
lanes and courts. It is not m the showy evolutions 
of buildings, but in the multiplicity of human ha- 
bitations which are crowded together, that the won- 
derful immensity of London ccmsists." — I have often 
amused myself with thinking how difierent a place 
London is to different people. They, whose narrow 
minds are contracted to the consideration of some 
one particular pursuit, view it only through that 
medium. A pohtidan thinks of it merely as the seat 
of government in its difierent departments; a grazier, 
as a vast market for cattle; a mercantile man, as a 
place where a prodigious deal of business is done upon 
'Change ; a dramatick enthusiast, as the grand scene 
of theatrical entertainments; a man of pleasure, as 
an asSemblf^ of taverns, and the great emporiuln 

d3 
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for ladies of easy virtue. But the intellectual man i^ 
struck with it^ as comprehending the whole of human 
life in all its variety^ the contemplation of which is 
inexhaustible. 

On Wednesday^ July 6, he was engaged to sup 
with me Kt my lodgings in Downing-street, West- 
minster. But on the preceding night my landlord 
having behaved very rudely to me and some com- 
pany who were with me, I had resolved not to remain 
another night in his house. I was exceedingly un- 
easy at the awkward appearance I supposed I should 
make to Johnson and the other gentlemen whom I 
had invited^ not being able to receive them at home, 
and being obliged to order supper at the Mitre. I 
went to Johnson in the morning, and talked of it as 
of a serious distress. He laughed, and said, " Con- 
sider, sir, how insignificant this will appear, a twelve- 
month hence."--^Were this consideration to be ap- 
plied to most of the little vexatious incidents of life, 
by which our quiet is too often disturbed, it would 
prevent many painful sensations. I have tried it fre- 
quently with good effect. ^^ There is nothing (con- 
tinued he) in this mighty misfortune ; nay, we shall 
be better at the Mitre." I told him that I had been 
at Sir John Fielding's office, complaining of my land- 
lord, and had been informed, that though I haa taken 
my lodgings for a year, I mighty upon proof of his 
bad behaviour, quit them when I pleased, without 
being under an obligation to pay rent for any longer 
time than while I possessed them. The fertility of 
Johnson's mind could shew itself even upon so small 
a matter as this. " Why, sir, (said he), I suppose 
this must be the law, since you have been told 30 in 
Bow-street. But, if your landlord could hold you to 
your bargain, and the lodgings should be yours for a 
year, you may certainly use them as you think fit. 
So, sir, you may quarter two life-guardmen upon 
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him; or you may send the greatest scoundrel you 
can find into your apartments ; or you may say that 
you want to make some experiments in natural phi- 
losophy^ and may bum a large quantity of assafoetida 
in his house." 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre 
taTem, Dr. Johnson^ Dr. Goldsmiui^ Mr. Thomas 
Davies^ Mr. Eccles^ an Irish gentleman^ for whose 
agreeable company I was obliged to Mr. Davies^ and 
the Reverend Mr. John Ogilvie^* who was desirous of 
being in company with my illustrious friend^ while I^ 
in my tum^ was proud to have the honour of shewing 
one of my countrymen upon what easy terms Johnson 
permitted me to live with him. 

Goldsmith^ as usual^ endeavoured^ with too much 
eagerness^ to shine, and disputed very warmly with 
Johnson against the well-known maxim of the British 
constitution^ '^ the King can do no wrong ;" affirming^ 
that '^ what was morally Mse could not be politically 
true ; and as the King mighty in the exercise of his 
regal power^ command and cause the doing of what 
was wrongs it certainly might be said^ in sense and in 
reason^ that he could do wrong." Johnson. ^* Sir^ 
you are to consider^ that in our constitution^ according 
to its true principles^ the King is the head, he is 
supreme; he is above every thing, and there is no 
power by >rhich he can be tried. ^ Therefore, it is, 
sir, that we hold the King can do no wrong; that 

1 The Northeni bard mentioned page 29. When I asked 
Dr. Johnson's permission to introduce nim, he obligmgly agreed ; 
adding, however, with a sly pleasantly, *' but he must give us 
none of his poetry.'* It is remarkable that Johnson and Churchill, 
however much they differed in other points, agreed on this sub- 
ject. See Churchill's ^^ Journey." It is, however, but justice to 
Dr. Ogilvie to observe, that his ^' Day of Judgment" has no in- 
considerable share of merit. 
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whatever may happen to be wrong in government 
may not be above our reach^ by being ascribed to 
Majesty. Redress is always to be had against op- 
pression^ by punishing the immediate agents. Tne 
king^ though he should command^ cannot force a 
Judge to condemn a man imjustly; therefore it is 
the Judge whom we prosecute and punish. Political 
institutions are formed upon the consideration of 
what will most frequently tend to the good of the 
whole^ although now and then exceptions may occur. 
Thus it is better in general that a nation should have 
a supreme legislative power^, although it may at times 
be abused. And then^ sir^ there is this consideration^ 
that if the abuse he enormous. Nature toillrise upy and 
claming her original rights, overturn a corrupt po/i- 
tical system " I mark this animated sentence with 
peculiar pleasure^ as a noble instance of that truly 
dignified spirit of freedom which ever glowed in his 
hearty though he was charged with slavish tenets by 
superficial observers; because he was at all times in- 
dignant against that false patriotism^ that pretended 
love of fireedom^ that unruly restlessness which is 
inconsistent with the stable authority of any good 
government. 

This generous sentiment^ which he uttered with 
great fervour^ struck me exceedingly^ and stirred my 
blood to that pitch of fancied resistance^ the possibility 
of which I am glad to keep in mind^ but to which I 
trust I never shall be forced. 

'^ Great abilities {said he) are not requisite for 
an Historian; for in historical composition^ all the 
greatest powers of the human mind are quiescent. 
He has racts ready to his hand ; so there is no exer- 
cise of invention. Imagination is not required in 
any high degree ; only about as much as is used in 
the lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration^ ac- 
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curacy^ and colourings will fit a man for the task, if 
lie can give the application which is necessary." 

'* Bayle's Dictionary is a very useful work ror those 
to consult who love the biographical part of literature, 
which is what I love most." 

Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne's 
reign, he observed, '' I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first 
man among them. He was the most universal 
genius, being an excellent physician, a man of deep 
learning, and a man of much humour. Mr. Addison 
was, , to be sure, a great man ; his learning was not 
profound; but his morality, his humour, and his 
elegance of writing, set him very high." 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for the 
topick of his conversation the praises of his native 
country. He began with saying, that there was very 
rich land around Edinburgh. Goldsmith, who had 
studied pJiysick there, contradicted this, very untruly, 
with a sneering laugh. Disconcerted a little by this, 
Mr. Ogilvie then took new ground, where, I suppose, 
he thought himself perfecUy safe ; for he observed, 
that Scotland had a great many noble wild prospects. 
Johnson. *' I believe, sir, you have a great many. 
Norway, too, has noble wild prospects ; and Lapland 
is remarkable for prodigious noble wild prospects. 
But, sir, let me tell you, the noblest prospect whicb 
a Scotchman evef sees, is the high road that leads 
him to England !" This unexpected and pointed sally 
produced a roar of applause. After all, however, 
those who admire the rude grandeur of Nature, can- 
not deny it to Caledonia. 

On Saturday, July 9, I found Johnson surrounded 
with a numerous levee, but have not preserved any 
part of his conversation. On the 14th we had another 
evening by ourselves at the Mitre. It happening to 
be a very rainy night, I made some common-place 
observations on the relaxation of nerves and depression 
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of spirits which such weather occasioned;^ adding, 
however, that it was good for the vegetable creation. 
Johnson, who, as we nave already seen, denied that 
the temperature of the air had any influence on the 
human frame, answered, with a smile of ridicule, 
^'Why, yes, sir, it is good for vegetables, and for 
the animals who eat. those vegetables, and for the 
imimals who eat those animals." This observation of 
his aptly enough introduced a good supper; and I 
fioon forgot, in Johnson's company, the influence of a 
moist atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his companion, 
though I had all possible reverence for him, I expressed 
a regret that I could not be so ea^ with my. father, 
though he was not much older than Johnson, .and 
cert^nly, however respectable, had not more learning 
and greater abilities to depress me. I asked him the 
reason of this. Johnson. " Why, sir, I am a man 
. of the world. I live in the world, and I take, in some 
degree, the colour of the world as it moves alon^r. 
Your fkther is a Judge in a remote part of the island, 
and all his notions are taken from the old world. 
Besides, sir, there must always be a struggle between 
a father and son, while one aims at power and the 
other at independence." I said I was afraid my 
father would force me to be a lawyer. Johnson. 
** Sir, you need not be afraid of his forcing you to be 
a laborious practising lawyer; that is not in his 
power. For as the proverb says, ' One man may lead 
a horse to the water, but twenty cannot make him 
drink.' He may be displeased that you are not what 
he wishes you to be ; but that displeasure will not go 
&r. If he insists only on your having as much law 

1 [ Jdhnson would suffer none of his friends to fill up chasms in 
conversation with remarks on the weather : ^* Let us not talk of 
the weather." B.] 
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as is neoesflary for a man of property^ and then e&« 
deayours to get you into Parliament^ he is quite in 
the right." 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence 
of rhyme over blank verse in English poetry. I men« 
tioned to him that Dr. Adam Smith, in his lectures 
upon composition, when I studied under him in the 
College of Glasgow, had maintained the same (pinion 
strenuously^ and I repeated some of his arguments. 
Johnson. '^ Sir, I was once in company witib Smith, 
and we did not take to each other ; out had I known 
that he loved rhyme as much«as you tell me does, I 
should have hugged him." 

Talking of those who denied the truth of Chris- 
tianity, he said, '^ It is always easy to be on the ne- 
gative side. If a man were now to deny that there 
is salt upon the table, you could not reduce him to an 
idwurdity. Come, let us try this a little further. I 
deny that Canada is taken, and I can support my 
denial by pretty good arguments. The French are' 
a much more numerous people than we ; and it is not 
likely that they would allow us to take it. ' But the 
ministry have assured us, in all the formality of the 
Gazette, that it is taken.' — ^Very true. But the 
ministry have put us to an enormous expense by the 
war in America, and it is their interest to persuade 
us that we have got something for our money. — ' But 
the fact is confirmed by thousands of men who were 
at the taking of it.'-— Ay, but these men have still 
more interest in deceiving us. They don't want that 
you should think the French have beat them, but that 
they have beat the French. Now suppose you should 
go over and find that it really is taken, that would 
only satisfy yourself; for when you come home we 
will not believe you. We will say, you have been 
bribed^Yet, sir, notwithstanding all these plausible* 
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objections, we have no doubt that Canada is really 
ours. Such is the weight of common testimony. 
How much stronger are the evidences of the Christian 
religion!" 

" Idleness is a disease which must be combated ; 
but I would not advise a rigid adherence to a parti- 
cular plan of study. I myself have never persisted 
in any plan for two days together. A man ought to 
' read jtust as inclination leads him ; for what he reads 
as a ta^ will do him little' good. A young man 
should read five hours in a day, and so may acquire a 
great deal of knowledge." 

To a man of vigorous intellect and ardent curiosity 
like his own, reading without a regular plan may be 
beneficial ; though even such a man must submit to 
it, if he would attain a fuH understanding of any of 
the sciences. 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness had 
he now accustomed me, that in the course of this 
evening I talked of the numerous reflections which 
had been thrown out against him on accoimt of his 
having accepted a pension from his present Majesty. 
'^ Why, sir, (said he, with a hearty laugh), it is a 
mighty foolish noise that they make.^ I have accepted 
of a pension as a reward which has been thought due 
to my literary merit ; and now that I have this pen- 
sion> I am the same man in every respect that I have 
ever been ; I retain the same principles. It is true, 
that I cannot now curse (smiling) the House of 
Hanover; nor would it be decent for me to drink 
King James's health in the wine that King George 
gives me money to pay for. But, sir, I think that 

1 When I mentioned the ssune idle clamour to him several years . 
afterwards, he said, with a sntnile, '^ I wish my pension were twice 
as large, that they might make twice as much noise.*' 
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the pleasure of cursing the House of Hanover^ and 
drinking King James's healthy are amply overbalanced 
by three hundred pounds a year." 

There was here^ most certainly^ an affectation of 

more Jacobitism than he really had ; and indeed an 

intention of admitting, for the moment, in a much 

greater extent than it really existed, the charge of 

disaffection imputed to him by the world, merely for 

the purpose of shewing how dexterously he could 

repel an attack, eren though he were placed in the 

most disadvantageous position ; for I have heard him 

declare, that if holding up his right hand would have 

secured victory at Culloden to Prince Charles's army, 

he was not sure he would have held it up ; so little 

confidence had he in the right claimed by the house 

of Stuart, and so fearful was he of the consequences 

of another revolution on the throne of Great-Britain ; 

and Mr< Topham Beauderk assured me, he had heard 

him say this before he had his pension. At another 

time he said to Mr. Langton, '^ Nothing has ever 

offered, that has made it worth my while to consider 

the question fully." He, however, also said to the 

same gentleman, talking of King James the Second, 

*' It was become impossible for him to reign any 

longer in this country." He no doubt had an early 

attachment to the House of Stuart ; but his zeal had 

cooled as his reason strengthened. Indeed I heard 

him once say, ^'that after the death of a violent 

Whig, with whom he used to contend with great 

eagerness, he felt his Toryism much abated." ' I 

suppose he meant Mr. Walmsley. 

T'et there is no doubt that at earlier periods he was 
wont often to exercise both his pleasantry and inge* 
nuity in talking Jacobitism. My mucn respected 
friend^ Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, has 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit^. 420. 
VOL. II. B 
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farouved me with the following admirahle instance 
from his Lordship's own recollection. One day when 
dining at old Mr. Langton's^ where Miss Roberts, 
his niece, was one of the company, Johnson, with his 
usual^ complacent' attention to the fair sex, took her 
by the hand and said, '^ My dear, I hope you are a 
Jacobite." Old Mr. Langton, who, though a high 
and steady TorVj, was attached to the present Royal 
Family, seemea offended, and asked Johnson, with 
great warmth, what he could mean by putting such a 
question to his niece ? " Why, sir, (said Johnson) I 
meant no offence to your niece, I meant her a great 
compliment. A Jacobite^ sir, believes in the divine 
right of Kings. He that believes in the divine 
right of Kings believes in a Divinity. A Jacobite 
believes in the divine right of Bishops. He that be- 
lieves in the divine right of Bishops believes in the 
divipe autlwrity of the Christian religion. Therefore, 
sir, a Jacobite is neither an Atheist nor a Deist. 
That cannot be said of a Whig ; for WhiggUm is a 
negation of all principle" ' 

He advised me, wnen abroad, to be as much as I 
could with the Professors in the Universities, and 
with the Clergy ; for from their conversation I might 
expect- the best accounts of every thing in whatever 
country I should be, with the additional advantage of 
keeping my learning alive. , 

It will be observed, that when giving me advice as 
to my travels. Dr. Johnson did not dwell upon cities, 
and palaces, and pictures, and shows, and Arcadian 

1 He used to tell, with great humour, from my relation to him, 
the following Hide story of my early years, which was literally 
true : '^ Boswell, in the year 1745, was a iSne hoy, wo)re a white 
cockade, and prayed for Bong James, till one of his uncles (Ge- 
neral Cochran) gave him a shilling on condition that he would 
pray for King Geoi^e, which, he accordingly did. So you see 
(.says Boswdl) that Whigs of all ages are made the same way,*'* 
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scenes. He was of Lord Essex's opinion^ who adrises 
his kinsman Roger Earl of Rutlsmd^ *' rather to go 
an hundred miles to speak with one wise man^ than' 
five mijes to see a fair town." ' 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scot- 
land^ who affected to be a savage^ and railed at all 
established systems. Johnson. " There is nothing 
surprising in this^ . sir. He want$ to make himseff 
conspicuous. He would tumble in a hogsty^ as long 
as you looked at him and called to him Ui come out. 
But let him 'alone^ never mind him^ and he'll soon 
give it over." 

I added that the same person maintained that there . 
was no distinction between virtue and vice. Johnson. 
'^ Why^ sir^ if the fellow does not think as he speaks^ 
he is lying : and I see not what honour he can pro- 
' pose to himself from having the character of a liar. 
But if he does really think that there is no distinction 
between virtue and vice^ why, sir, when he leaves our 
houses let us count our spoons." 

Sir David Dalrymple, now one of the Judges of 
Scotland by the title of Lord Hailes, had contributed 
much to increase my high opinion of Johnson, on 
account of his writings, long before I attained to a 
personal acquaintance with him; t, in return, had 
informed Johnson of Sir David's eminent character 
for learning and religion ; and Jdinson was so much 
pleased, that at one of our evening meetings he gave 
him for his toast. I at this time kept up a very fre- 
quent correspondence with Sir David ; and I read to 
Dr. Johnson toruight the following passage from the 
letter which I had last received from him : 

" It gives me pleasure to think that you have ob- 
tained the friendship of Mr. Samuel Johnson. He 
is one of the best moral writers which Eiigland has 

1 Letter to Rutland on Txavd, 16mo. 1590. 
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produced. At the same tiine> I envy you the free and 
undisguised converse with such a man. May I beg 
you to present my best respects to him^ and to assure 
him of the veneration which I entertain for the 
authour of the Rambler and of Rasselas? Let me 
recommend this last work to you ; with the Rambler 
you certainly are acquainted. In Rasselas you will 
see a tender-hearted operator^ who probes the wound 
only to heal it. Swift, on the contrary, mangles 
human nature. He cuts and slashes, as if he took 
pleasure in the operation, like the tyrant who said, 
Itajeri ut se sentiat emori'* Johnson seemed to be 
much gratified by this just and well-turned compli- 
ment. 

He recommended to me to keep a journal of my 
life, full and unreserved. He said it would be' a very 
good exercise, and would yield me great satisfaction 
when the particulars were faded from my remem- 
brance. I was uncommonly fortunate in having had 
a previous coincidence of opinion with him upon this 
subject, for I had kept such a journal for some time ; 
and it was no sn^all pleasure to me to have this to tell 
him, and to receive his approbation. He counselled 
me to keep it private, and said I might surely have a 
friend who would bum it in case of my death. From 
this habit I have been enabled to give the world so 
many anecdotes, which would otherwise have been 
lost to posterity. I mentioned that I was afraid I put 
into my journal too many little incidents. Johnson. 
" There is nothing, sir, too little for so little a crea- 
ture as man. It is by studjring little things that we 
attain the great art of having as little misery and as 
much happiness as possible." 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on 
me, and was so much strucK even with the imperfect 
accotmt which I gave him of Dr. Johnson's conversa- 
tion, that to his honour be it recorded, when I com- 
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plamed that drinking port and sitting up late with 
him^ affected my nenres for some time after, he said, 
^' One had better be palsied at eighteen than not keep 
company with such a man." 

On Tuesday, July 18, I found tall Sir Thomas 
Robinson sitting with Johnson. Sir Thomas said, 
that the King of Prussia valued himself upon three 
things: — upon being a hero, a musician, and an 
authour. Johnson. " Pretty well, sir, for one man. 
As to his being an authour, I have not looked at his 
poetry; but his prose is poor stuff. He writes just 
as you may suppose Voltaire's footboy to do, who has 
been his amanuensis. He has such parts as the valet 
might ha^re, and about as much of the colouring of 
the style as might be got by transcribing his works." 
When I was at Femey, I repeated this to Voltaire, 
in order to reconcile him somewhat to Johnson, whom 
he, in affecting the English mode of expression, had 
previously characterised as ^^ a superstitious dog ;" 
but after hearing such a criticism on Frederick the 
Great, with whom he was then on bad terms, he ex- 
claimed, ^' An honest fellow I" 

But I think the criticism much too severe; for the 
" Memoirs of the House of Brandenburgh" are written 
as well as many works of that kind. His poetry, for 
the style of which he himself makes a frank apdogy, 
" Jargonnant un Francois barbarCy* though fraught 
with pernicious ravings of infidelity, has, in many 
places, great animation, and in some a pathetick 
tenderness. 

Upon this contemptuous animadversion on the 
King of Prussia, I observed to Johnson, '^ It would 
seem then> sir, that much less parts are necessary to 
make a King, than to make an Authour: for the 
King of Prussia is confessedly the greatest King noH^ 
in Europe, yet you think he makes a very poor figure 
as an Authour." 

e3 
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Mr. Levet this day shewed me t)r. Johnson's 
library, which was contained in two garrets over his 
chambers, where Lintot, son of the celebrated book- 
seller of that name; had formerly his warehouse. I 
found a number qf good books, but very dusty and 
in great confusion. The floor was strewed with 
manuscript leaves, in Johnson's own hand-writing, 
which I beheld with a degree of veneration, sup- 
posing they perhaps might contain portions of the 
Rambler, or of Rasselas. I observed an apparatus for 
chyipical experiments, of which Johnson was all his 
life very fond. The place seemed to be very favour- 
able for retirement and meditation. Johnson told 
me, that he went up thither without mentioning it to 
his servant when he wanted to study, secure from 
interruption ; for he would not allow his servant to 
say he was not at home when he really was. " A 
servant's strict regard for truth (said ne) must be 
weakened by such a practice. A philosopher may 
know that it is merely a form of demal ; but few ser- 
vants are such nice dbtinguishers. If I accustom a 
servant to t^ll a lie for me, have I not reason to appre- 
hend that he will tell many lies for kimselff" I am, 
however, satisfied that every servant, of any degree 
ci intelligence, understands saying his master is not 
at home, not at all as the affirmation of a fact, but 
as customary words, intimating that his n^aster wishes 
not to be seen ; so that there can be no bad effect 
from it. 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall, 
who had been my intimate friend for many years, had 
at this time chambers in Farrar's-buildings, at the 
bottom of Inner Temple-lane, which he kindly lent 
me upon my quitting my lodgings, he being jbo return 
to Trinity Hall, Camlmdge. I found them particu- 
larly convenient for me, afi they were so near Dr. 
Johnson's. 
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On Wednesday, July 20, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Demp- 
ster, and my uncle Dr. Boswell, who happened to be 
now in London, supped with me at these chambers. 
Johnson. ^' Pity is not natural to man. Children 
are always cruel. Savages are always cruel. Pity is 
acquired and improved by the cultivation of reason. 
We may have uneasy sensations from seeing a crea- 
ture in distress, without pity; for we have not pity 
unless we wish to relieve them. When I am on my 
way to dine with a friend, and finding it late, have 
bid the coachman make haste, if I happen to attend 
when he whips his horses, I may feel unpleasantly 
that the animals are put to pain, but I do not wish 
him to desist. No, sir, I wish him to drive on." 

Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller of Edinburgh, 
had for some time opened a shop in London, and sold 
his cheap editions of the most popular English books, 
in defiance of the supposed common-law right of 
Literary Prr/perty. Jcmnson, though he concurred 
in the opinion which was afterwards sanctioned by a 
judgement of the House of Lords, that there was no 
such right, was at this time very angry that the 
Booksellers of London, for whom he uniformly pro* 
fessed much regard,* should suffer from an invasion of 
what they had ever considered to be secure ; and he 
was loud and violent against Mr. Donaldson. ^' He 
is a fellow who takes advantage of the law to injure 
his brethren; for notwithstanding that the statute 
secures only fourteen years of exclusive right, it has 
always been understood by the trade, that he, who 
buys the copy-right of a book from the authour, ob- 
tains a perpetual property; and upon that belief, 
numberless bargains are made to transfer that pro- 
perty after the expiration of the statutory term. Now 
Donaldson, I say, takes advantage here, of people who 
have really an equitable title from usage ; and if we 
consider how few of the books, of which they buy the 
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property, succeed so well as to bring profit, we should 
be •of opinion that the term of fourteen years is too 
short; it should be sixty years." Dempster. "Do- 
naldson, sir, is anxious for the encouragement of li- 
terature. He reduces the price of books, so that poor 
students may buy them." Johnson (laughing). 
" Well, sir, allowing that to be his motive, he is no 
better than Robin Hood, who robbed the rich in 
order to give to the poor." 

It is remarkable, that when the great question 
concerning Literary Property came to. be ultimately 
tried before the supreme tribunal of this country, in 
consequence of the very spirited exertions of Mr. 
Donaldson, Dr. Johnson was zealous against a per- 
petuity; but he thought that the term of the 
exclusive right of authours should be considerably 
enlarged. He was then for granting a hundred 
years. 

The conversation now turned upon Mr. David 
Hume's st^le. Johnson. " Why, sir, his style is not 
English; the structure of his sentences is French. 
Now the French structure and the English structure 
may, in the nature of thmgs, be equally good. But 
if you allow that the English language is established, 
he is .wrong. My name might originally have been 
Nicholson, as well as Johnson ; but were you to call 
me Nicholson now, you would call me very ab- 
surdly." 

Rousseau's treatise on the inequality of mankind 
was at this time a feshionable topick. It gave rise 
to an observation by Mr. Dempster, that the advan- 
tages of fortune and rank "Were nothing to a wise 
man, who ought to value only merit; Johnson. 
*' If man were a savage, living in the woods by 
himself, this might be true ; but in civilized society 
we all depend upon each other, and our happiness is 
very much owing to the good opinion of mankind. 
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Now^ sir^ in dvilized society^ external 'advantages 
make us more respected^ A man with a good coat 
upon his back meets with a better reception than he 
who has a bad one. Sir> you may analyse this^ and 
say what is there in it ? But that will avail you no- 
things for it is a part of a general system. Pound 
St. Paul's church into atoms^ and consider any single 
atom ; it is^ to be sure^ good for nothing : but^ put 
all these atoms together^ and you have St. Paul's 
church. So it is with hiunan felicity^ which is made 
up of many ingredients, each of which maybe shewn 
to be very msignificant. In civilized society^ personal 
merit will not serve you so much as money will. Sir, 
you may make the experiment. Go into the street, 
and give one man a lecture on morality, and another 
a shilling, and see which will respect you most. If 
you wish only to support nature, Sir William Petty 
fixes your allowance at three pounds a. year ; but as 
times are much altered, let us call it six pounds. 
This sum will fill your belly, shelter you from the 
weather, and even get you a strong lasting coat, sup- 
posing it to be made of good bull's hide. Now, sir, 
all beyond this is artificial, and is desired in order to 
obtain a greater degree of respect fr*om our fellow- 
creatures. And, sir, if six hundred pounds a year 
procure a man more consequence, and, of course, more 
happiness than six pounds a year, the same propor- 
tion will hold as to six thousand, and so on, as far as 
opulence can be carried. Perhaps he who has a large 
fortune may not be so happy as he who has a small 
one ; but tnat must proceed from other causes than 
from his having the large fortune : for, caieris pari- 
bus, he who is rich in a civilized society, must be 
happier than he who is poor; as riches, if properly 
used, (and it is a man's own fault if they are not), 
must be productive of the highest advantages. Money, 
to be sure, of itself is of no use ; for its only use is to 
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part with it. Rousseau^ and all those who deal in 
paradoxes^ are led away by a childish desire of no^ 
velty. * When I was a boy, I used always to choose 
the wrong side of a debate, because most ingenious 
things, that is to say, most new things, could be said 
upon it. Sir, there is nothing for which you may 
not muster up more plausible arguments, than those 
which are urged against wealth and other external 
advantages. Why, now, there is stealing; why 
should it be thought a crime ? When we consider by 
what unjust methods property has been often acquired, 
and that what was unjustly got it must be unjust to 
keep, where is the harm in one man's taking the pro* 
perty of another from him? Besides, sir, when we 
consider the bad use that many people make of their 
property, and how much better use the thief may 
make of it, it may be defended as a very allowable 

Sractice. Yet, sir, the experience of mankind has 
iscovered stealing to be so very bad a thing, that 
they make no scruple to hang a man for it. When 
I was running about this town a very poor fellow, I 
was a great arguer for the advantages of poverty; 
but I was, at the same time, very sorry to be poor. 
Sir, all the arguments which are brought to represent 
poverty as no evil; shew it to be evidently a great 
evil. You never find people labouring to convince 
you that you may live very happily upon a plentiful 
fortune. — So you hear people talking how miserable 
a King must be ; and yet they all wish to be in his 
place." 

It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy; 
because they are deprived of the greatest of all satis- 

1 [Johnson told Dr. Burney that Goldsmith said, when he first 
b^an to write, he determined to commit to paper nothing but 
what was new ; but he afterw/trds found that what was new was 
generally false, and ftom that time was no longer solicitous about 
novelty. B.] 
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factions^ essy and unreserved society. Johnson. 
'' That IS an ill-founded notion. Being a King doe^ 
not exclude a man from such society. Great Kings 
have always been social. The King of Prussia, the 
only great King at present, is very social. Charles 
the Second, the last King of England who was a man 
of parts, was social ; and our Henrys and Edwards 
were all social." 

Mr. Dempster haying endeavoured to maintain 
that intrinsick merit ought to make the only di- 
stinction amongst mankind. Johnson. *^ Why, sir, 
mankind have found that this cannot be. How shall 
we determine the proportion of intrinsick merit? 
Were that to be the only distinction amongst man- 
kind, we should soon (piarrel about the degrees of it. 
Were all distinctions abolished, the strongest would 
not long acquiesce, but would endeavour to obtain a 
superiority by their bodily strength. But, sir, as 
subordination is very necessary for society, and con- 
tentions for superiority very dangerous, mankind, 
that is to say, all civilized nations, have settled it 
upon a plain invariable principle. A man is bom to 
heceditary rank; or his being appointed to certain 
offices, gives him a certain rank. Subordination tends 
greatly to human happiness. Were we all upon an 
equality, we should nave no other enjoyment than 
mere animal pleasure." 

I said, I considered distinction or rank to be of so 
much importance in civilized society, that if I were 
asked on the same day to dine with the first Duke 
in England, and with the first man in Britain for 
genius, I should hesitate which to prefer. Johnson. 
'* To be sure, sir, if you were to dine only once, and 
it were never to be known where you dined, you 
would choose rather to dine with the first man for 
genius; but to gain most respect, you shoidd dine 
with the first Did^e in England. For nine people in 
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ten that you meet with^ would have a higher opinion 
of you for having dined with a Duke ; and the great 

fenius himself would receive you better, because you 
ad been with the great Duke." 
He took care to guard himself against any possible 
suspicion that his settled principles of reverence for 
rank and respect for wealth were at all owing to mean 
or interested motives; for he asserted his own in- 
dependence as a literary man. '^ No man (said he) 
who ever lived by literature, has lived more inde- 
pendently than I have done." He said he had taken 
longer time than he needed to have done in com- 
posing his Dictionary. He received our compliments 
upon that great work with complacency, and told us 
that the Academy delta Ciiisca could scarcely believe 
that it was done by one man. 

, Next morning I found him alone, and have pre- 
served the following fragments of his conversation. 
Of a gentleman who was mentioned, he said, '' I 
have not met with any man for a long time who has 
given me such general displeasure. He is totally 
unfixed in his principles, and wants to puzzle other 
people." I said his principles had been poisoned by 
a noted infidel writer, but that he was, nevertheless, 
a benevolent good man. Johnson. ^^ We can have no 
dependance upon that instinctive, that constitutional 
goodness which is not founded upon principle. I 
grant you that such a man may be a very amiable 
member of society. I can conceive him placed in such 
a situation that he is not much tempted to deviate 
from what is right ; and as every man prefers virtue, 
when there is not some strong incitement to transgress 
its precepts, I can conceive him doing nothing wrong. 
But if such a man stood in need of money, I should 
not like to trust him; and I should certainly niDt 
trust him with young ladies, for there there is always 
temptation. Ilume, and other sceptical innovators. 
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are vain men, and will gratify themselves at any 
expense. Truth will not afford sufficient food to 
their vanity; so they have betaken themselves to 
errour. Truth, sir, is a cow which will yield such 
people no more milk, and so they are gone to milk 
the bull. If I could have allowed myself to gratify 
my vanity at the expense of truth, what feme might 
I have acquired. Every thing which Hume has ad« 
vanced against Christianity had passed through my 
mind long before he wrote. Always remember this, 
that after a system is well settled upon positive 
evidence, a few partial objections ought not to shake 
it. The human mind is so limited, that it cannot 
take in all the parts of a subject, so that there may 
be objections raised against any thing. There are 
objections against a plenum^ and objections against a 
vacuum; yet one of them must certainly be true." 

I mentioned Hume's argument against the belief 
of miracles, that it is more probable that the witnesses 
to the truth of them are mistaken, or speak falsely, 
€han that the miracles should be true. Johnson. 
" Why, sir, the great difficulty of proving miracles 
shoula make us very cautious in believing them. 
But let us consider ; although God has made Nature 
to operate by certain fixed laws, yet it is not un- 
reasonable to think that he may suspend those laws, 
in order to establish a system highly advantageous to 
mankind. Now the Christian Religion is a most 
beneficial system, as it gives us light and certainty 
where we were before in darkness and doubt. The 
miracles which prove it are attested by men who had 
no interest in deceiving us; but who, on the con- 
trary, were told that they should su^er persecution, 
and did actually lay do^vn their lives in confirmation 
of the truth of the facts which they asserted. In-> 
deed, for some centuries the heathens did not pretend 
to deny the miracles ; but said they were performed 

VOL. tj. p 
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by the aid of evil spirits. This is a circumstance of 
great weight. Then, sir, when we take the proofs 
derived from prophecies which have been so exactly 
fulfilled, we have mofet satisfactory evidence. Sup- 
posing a miracle possible, as to which, in my opinion, 
there can be no doubt, we have as strong evidence for 
the miracles in support of Christianity, as the nature 
of the thing admits." 

At night> Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private 
room at the Turk's Head coffee-house, in the Strand. 
*' I encourage this house (said he) ; for the mistress 
of it is a good civil woman^ and has not much busi-^ 
ness." 

'^ Sir, I love the acquaintance of yoimg people ; 
because, in the first place, I don't like to think myself 
growing old. In the next place, yoimg acquaintances 
must last longest, if they do last; and then, sir; 
young men have more virtue than old men; they 
have more generous sentiments in every respect. I 
love the young dogs of this age ; they have more wit 
and humour and knowledge of life than we had ; but 
then the dogs are not so good scholars. Sir, in my 
early years I read very hard. It is a sad reflection, 
but a true one, that I knew almost as much at eighteen 
as I do now. My judgement, to be sure, was not so 
good; but, I had all the facts. I remember very 
well, when I was at Oxford, an old gentleman said 
to me, ^ Young man, ply your book diligently now, 
and acquire a stock of Icnowledge ; for when years 
come unto you, you will find that poring upon books 
will be but an irksome task.' " 

This account of his reading, given by himself in 
plain words, sufficiently confirms what I ha;re already 
advanced upon the disputed question as to his ap- 
plication. It reconciles any seeming inconsistency m 
his way of talking upon it at different times ; and 
shews that idleness and reading hard were with him 
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relative terms^ the import of which^ as used by him^ 
must be gathered from a coipparison with what scholars 
of different degrees of ardour and assiduity have been 
known to do. And let it be remembered^ that he 
was now talking spontaneously^ and expressing his 
genuine sentiments ; whereas at other times he might 
be induced from his spirit of contradiction^ or more 
properly from his love of argumentative contest, to 
speak hghtly of his own application to study. It is 
pleasing to consider that the old gentleman's gloomy 
prophecy aa to the irksomeness of books to men of an 
advanced age> which is too often fulfilled, was so far 
from being verified in Johnson, tibat his ardour for 
literature* never failed, and his last writings had 
more ease and vifadty than any of his earlier pro- 
ductions. 

JEie flaentioned to me now, for the first time, that 
he had been distrest by melancholy, and for that 
reason had been obliged to fly from study and me* 
ditation, to the dissipating variety of life. Against 
melancholy he recommended constant occupation of 
mind, a great deal of exercise, moderation m eating 
and drinking, and especially to shun drinking at 
night. He said melancholy people were apt to fly to 
intemperance for relief, but that it sunk them mudi 
deeper in misery- He observed, that labouring men 
who work hard, and live sparingly, are seldom or 
never troubled ^ with low spirits. 

He again insisted on the duty of maintaining sub- 
ordination of rank. '' Sir, I would no more deprive 
a nobleman of his xespect, than of his money. I 
consider myself as acting a part in the great system 
of society, and I do to others as I would have them 
to do to me. I would behave to a nobleman as I 
should expect he would behave to me, were I a noble- 
man and he Sam. Johnson. Sir, there is one Mrs. 
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Macaulay^ in this town^ a great republican. One 
day when I was at her house^ I put on a very grave 
countenance^ and said to her^ ' Madam^ I am now 
become a convert to your way of thinking. I am 
4M>nvinced that all manKind are upon an equal footing ; 
and to give you an unquestionable proofs madam^ 
that I am in earnest^ here is a very sensible^ civile 
well-behaved fellow citizen^ your footman ; I desire 
that he may be allowed to sit down and dine with 
us.' I thus^ sir^ shewed her the absurdity of the 
levelling doctrine. She has never liked me since. 
Sir^ your levellers wish to level doutn as far as them- 
selves; but they cannot bear levelling up to them- 
selves. They would all have some people under 
them ; why not then have some people above them ?'* 
I mentioned a certain authour who disgusted me by 
his forwardness^ and by shewing no deference to noble- 
men into whose company he was admitted. John- 
son. ^' Suppose a shoemaker should claim an. equality 
with him^ as he does with a Lord: how he would 
stare. ' Why, sir, do you stare ? (says the shoe- 
maker) ; I do great service to society. 'Tis true, I am 
paid mr doing it ; but so are you, sir : and I am 
sorry to say it, better paid than I am, for doing 
something not so necessary. For mankind could do 
better without your books, than without my shoes.' 
Thus, sir, there would be a perpetual struggle for 
precedence, were there no fixed invariable rules for 
the distinction of rank, which creates no jealousy, as 
it is allowed to be accidental." 

He said. Dr. Joseph Warton was a very agreeable 
man, and his '^ Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Pope," a very pleasmg book. I wondered that he 

1 This one Mrs. Macaulay was the same personage who after- 
wards made herself so much known as '' the celebrated female 
historian." 
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delayed so long to give us the continuation of it.. 
Johnson. ^* Why, sir, I suppose he finds himself a 
little disappointed, in not having been able to per- 
suade the world to be of his opinion as to Pope." • 

We have now been favoured with the concluding 
volume, in which, to use a parliamentary expression, 
he has explained, so as not to appear quite so adverse 
to the opmion of the world, concerning Pope, as was 
at first thought; and ^e must all agree^ that his 
work is a most valuable accession to English literature. 

A writer of deserved eminence being mentioned, 
Johnson said, '^ Why, sir, he is a man of good parts, 
but being originally poor, he has got a love of mean 
company and low jocularity; a very bad thing, sir. 
To laugh is good, as to talk is good. But you ought 
no more to think it enough if you laugh, than you 
are to think it enough if you talk. You may laugh * 
in as many ways as you talk ; and surely eveiy way 
of talking that is practised cannot be esteemed." 

I spoke of a Sir James Macdonald as a young man 
ortnost distinguished merit, who united the highest 
reputation at Eton and Oxford, with the patriarchal 
spirit of a great Highland Chieftain. I mentioned 
that Sir James had said to me, that he had never 
seen Mr. Johnson, but he had a great respect for 
him, though at the same time it was mixed with 
some degree of terrour. Johnson. '' Sir, if he were 
to be acquainted with me, it niight lessen both." 

The mention of this gentleman led us to talk of 
the Western Islands of Scotland, to visit which he 
expressed a wish that then appeared to me a very 
romantick* fancy, which I littie thought would be 
afterwards realised. He told me, that his father had 
put Martin's account of those islands into his hands 
when he was very yoimg, and that he was highly 
pleased with it ; that he was particularly struck with 
the St. Kilda man's notion that the high church of 

F 3 
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Glasgow had been hollowed, out of a rock; a circum- 
stance to which old Mr. Johnson had directed his 
attention. He said, he would go to the Hebrides 
with me, when I returned from my travels, unless 
some very good companion should offer when I was 
absent, which he did not think probable; adding, 
" There are few people whom I take so much to 
as to you." And when I talked of my leaving Eng^ 
land, he said with a very affectionate air, " My dear 
Boswell, I should be very unhappy at parting, did I 
think we were not to meet again." — I cannot too often 
remind my readers, that although such instances of 
his kindness are doubtless very nattering to me, yet 
I hope my recording them will be ascribed to a better 
motive than to vanity ; for they afford unquestionable 
evidence of his tenderness and complacency, which 
some, while they were forced to acknowledge his 
great powers, have been so strenuous to deny. 

He maintained that a boy at school was the hap- 
piest of human beings. I supported a different opinion, 
from which I have never yet varied, that a man is 
happier : and I enlarged upon the anxiety and suf- 
ferings which are endured at school. Johnson. " Ah ! 
' sir, a boy's being fiogge4 is not so severe as a man's 
having the hiss of the world against him. Men have 
a solicitude about fame ; and the greater share they 
have of it, the more afraid they are of losing it." I 
silently asked myself, ^^ Is it possible that the great 
Samuel Johnson really entertains any such appre- 
hension, and is not confident that his exalted fame is 
established upon a foundation never to be shaken ?" 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David Dal- 
rymple, '' as a man of worth, a scholar, and a wit." 
*' I have (said he) never heard of him, except from 
you ; but let him know my opinion of him : for as he 
does not shew himself much in the world, he should 
have the praise of the few who hear of him." 
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On Tuesday^ July 26, I found Mr. Johnson alone. 
It was a very wet day, and I again complained of the 
disagreeable effects ot such weather. Johnson. '' Sir, 
this is all imagination, which physicians encourage; 
for man lives in air, as a fish lives in water ; so that 
if the atmosphere press heavy from above, there is an 
equal resistance from below. To be sure, bad weather 
is hard upon people who are obliged to be abroad ; 
and men cannot labour so well in the open air in bad 
weather, as in good: but, sir, a smith or a tailor, 
whose work is within doors, will surely do as much 
in rainy weather, as in £dr. Some very delicate 
frames, indeed, may be affected by wet weather ; but 
not common constitutions." 

We talked of the education of children; and I 
asked him what he thought was best to teach them 
first. Johnson. ^' Sir, it is no matter what you 
teach them first, any more than what leg you shall 
put into your breeches first. Sir, you may stand dis- 
,puting which is best to put in first, but in the mean 
time your breech is bare. Sir, while you are con- 
sidering which of two things you should teach your 
child first, another boy has learnt them both." 

On Thursday, July 28, we again supped in private 
at the Turk's Head coffee-house. Johnson. " Swift 
has a higher reputation than he deserves. , His ex- 
cellence is strong sense; for, his humour, though 
very well, is not remarkably good. I doubt whether 
the ' Tale of 'a Tub' be his*; for he never owned it, 
and it is much above his usual manner."' 

*' Thomson, I think, had as much of the poet about 
him as most writers. Every thing appeared to him 
through the medium of his favourite pursuit. He 

1 This (pinion was given by him more at lai^e at a subsequent 
period. See ^^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3d edit. p. 32. 
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could not have viewed those two candles burning but 
with a poetical eye." 

" Has not » a great deal of wit, sir ?" 

Johnson. '' I do not think so, sir. He is, indeed^ 
continually attempting wit, but he fails. And I have 
no more pleasure in hearing a inan attempting wit 
and failing, than in seeing a man trying to leap over 
a ditch and tumbling into it." 

He laughed heartily when I mentioned to him a 
saying of his concerning Mr. Thomas Sheridan, which 
Foote took a wicked pleasure to circulate. " Why, 
sir. Sherry is dull, naturally dull ; but it must have 
taken him a great deal of pains to become what we 
now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, sir, is not 
in Nature."—'*^ So (said he), I allowed him all his 
own merit." 

He now added, " Sheridan cannot bear me. I 
bring his declamation to a point. I ask him a plain 
question, ^ What do you mean to teach ?' Besides, 
sir, what influence can Mr. Sheridan have upon the lan- 
guage of this great country, by his narrow exertions ? 
Sir, it is burning a farthing candle at Dover, to shew 
light at Calais." 

Talking of a young man who was uneasy from 
thinking that he was very deficient in learning and 
knowledge, he said, ^' A man has no reason to com- 
plain who holds a middle place, and has many below 
him ; and ik^haps he has not six of his years above 
him ; — ^pernaps not one. Though he may not know 
any thing perfectly, the general mass of knowledge 
that he has acquired is considerable. Time will do 
for him all that is wanting." 

The conversation then took a philosophical turn. 
Johnson. " Human experience, which is constantly 
contradicting theory, is the great test ^f truth. A 
system, built upon the discoveries of a great many 
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minds, is always of more strength, than what is pro* 
duoed by the mere workings of any one mind, which, 
of itself, can do little. There is not so poor a book 
in the world that would not be a prodigious effort 
were it wrought out entirely by a single mind, with- 
out the aid of prior investigators. The French writers 
are superficial, because they are not scholars, and so 
proceed upon the mere power of their own minds; 
and we see how rery little power they have." 

'^ As to the Christian religion, sir, besides the 
strong evidence which we have for it, there is a 
balance in its fEivour from the number of great men 
who have been convinced of its truth, after a serious 
consideration of the question. Grotius was an acute 
man, a lawyer, a man accustomed to examine evidence, 
and he was convinced. Grotius was not a recluse, 
but a man of the world, who certainly had no bias to 
the side of religion. Sir Isaac Newton set out an 
infidel, and came to be a very firm believer." 

He this evening again recommended to me to 
perambulate Spain.* I said it would amuse him to 
get a letter from me dated at Salamanca. Johnson. 
'* I love the University of Salamanca ; for when the 
Spaniards were in doubt as to the lawfulness of their 
conquering America, the University of Salamanca 
gave it as their opinion that it was not lawful." He 
spoke this with great emotion, and with that generous 
warmth which dictated the lines in his ^^ London," 
against Spanish encroachment. 

I expressed my opinion of my friend Derrick as 
but a poor writer. Johnson. " To be sure, sir, he 
is : but you are to consider that his being a literary 

1 I fuUy intended to have followed advice of such weight ; hut 
having staid much longer hoth in Oennanj and Italy than I pro- 
posed to do, and having also visited Corsica, I found that I had 
exceeded the time allowed me by my father, and hastened to 
France in my way homewards. 
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man has got for bim all that he has. It has made 
him King of Bath. Sir^ he has nothing to say for 
himself but that he is a writer. Had he not been a 
writer^ he must have been sweeping the crossings in 
the streets, and asking halfpence ^m every body 
that past." 

In justice^ however, to the memory of Mr. Der- 
rick, who was my first tutor in the ways of London, 
and shewed me the town in all its variety of depart- 
ments, both literary and sportive, the particulars of 
which Dr. Johnson advised me to put m writing, it 
is proper to mention what Johnson, at a subse(]^U6nt 
period, said of him both as a writer and an editor : 
*' Sir,' I have often said, that if Derrick's letters had 
been written by one of a more established name, they 
would have been thought very pretty letters*" * Andf, 
^^ I sent Derrick to Dryden s relations to gather 
materials for his life ; and I believe he got all that I 
myself should have got."* 

Poor Derrick ! I remember him with kindness. 
Yet I cannot withhold from my readeiB a feasant 
humorous s^y which could not hsve hurt him had 
he been alive, and jumt is perfectly harmless. In his 
collectian of poems, there is one upon entering the 
harbour of Dublin, his native city, after a long absence. 
It begins thus : 

*^ Eblana ! much lov'd city, hail ! 
Where first I saw the light of day.** 

And after a solemn reflection on his being " num- 
bered with forgotten dead," there is thefoUowing stanza: 

'^ Unless my lines protract my fame, 

And those, who chance to read them, cry, 



1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides^ 2d edit. p. 104. 

2 Ibid. p. 142. 
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I knew him ! Derrick was his name. 
In yonder tomb his ashes He.*' 

which was thus happily parodied by Mr. John Home, 
to whom we owe .the beautiful and pathetick tragedy 
of '' Douglas :" 

^' Unless my deeds protract my fame, 
And he who pastet sadly singly 
I knew him ! Derrick was his name. 
On yonder tree his carcase swings /'* 

I doubt much whether the amiable and ingenious 
authour of these burlesque lines will recollect them ; 
for they were produced extempore one evening while 
he and I were walking together in the dining-room at 
Eglingtoune Castle> in 1760^ and I have never men- 
tioned them to him since. 

Johnson once said to me^ '.' Sir^ I honour Derrick 
for his presence of mind. One nighty when Floyd,* 
another poor authour^ was wandering about the streets 
in the nighty he found Derrick fast asleep upon a 
bulk ; upon being suddenly waked^ Derriclc started 
up, * My dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you in this 
destitute state: will you go home with me to my 
lodgings f '* 

I again begged his advice as to my method of 
study at Utrecht. ^^ Come (said he), let us make a 
day of it. Xiet us go down to Greenwich and dine, 
and talk of it there." The following Saturday was 
fixed for this excursion. 

As we walked along the Strand to-night^ arm in 
arm, a woman of the town accosted us^ m the usual 
enticing manner. ** No, no, my girl (said Johnson), 
it won't do." He, however, did not treat her with 

1 He published a biographical work, containing an account of 
eminent writers, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
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harsbnesB ; and we talked of the wretched life of such 
women, and agreed, that much more misery than 
happiness, upon the whole, is produced by illidt 
commerce between the sexes. 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and I took a 
sculler at the Temple-stairs, and set out for Green- 
wich. I asked him if he resJly thought a knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages an essential re- 
quisite to a good education. Johnson. " Most cer- 
tainly, sir; for those who know them have a very 
great advantage over those who do not. Nay, sir, it 
IS wonderful what a difference learning makes upon 
people even in the common intercourse of life, lirhich 
does not appear to be much connected with it." 
'^ And yet (said I), people go throiigh the world 
very well, and carry on the business of life to good 
advantage^ without learning." Johnson. " Why, 
sir, that may be true in cases where learning cannot 
possibly be of any use ; for instance, this boy rows us 
as well without learning, as if he could sing the song 
of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the first 
sailors." He then call^ to the boy, " What would 
you give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts?" 
'* Sir (said the hof), I would give what I have." 
Johnson was much pleased with his answer, and we 
gave him a double fare. Dr. Johnson then turning 
to me, " Sir (said he), a desire of knowledge is the 
natural feeling of mankind ; and every human being, 
whose mind is not debauched, will be willing to give 
all that he has, to get knowledge." 

We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to Bil- 
lingsgate, where we took oars and moved smoothly 
along the silver Thames. It was a very fine day. 
We were entertained with the immense number and 
variety of ships that were lying at anchor, and with 
the beautiful country on each side of the river. 

I talked of preaching, and of the great success 
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which those called Methodists* hare* Johnson. '^ Sir, 
it is owing to their expressing themselves in a plain 
and fsuniHar manner, which is the only way to do 
good to the common people, and which clergymen of 
genius and learning ougnt to do from a principle of 
duty, when it is suited to their congregations; a 

1 All who are acquainted with the history of religion, (the most 
important, sordj, that concerns the human mind), know that the 
appeUation of Methodists was first given to a. society of students in 
the University of Oxford, who, alwut the year 1730, were distin- 
guished by an earnest and methodical attention to devout exercises. 
This disposition of mind is not a novelty, or peculiar to anv sect, 
but has been, and still ma^ be found, in many Christians of every 
denomination. Johnson himself was, in a dignified manner, a Me- 
thodist. In his Rambler, No. 110, he mentions with respect '^the 
whole discipline of regulated piety;** and in his ^^ Prayers and 
Meditations,*' many instances occur of his anxious examination 
into his spiritual state. That this religkms earnestness, and in 
particular an observation of the influence of the Holy Spirit, has 
sometimes degenerated into folly, and sometimes been counterfeited 
for base purposes, cannot be denied. ]&ut it is not, therefore, fab* 
to decty it when genuine. The principal argument in reason and 
good sense against methodism is, that it tends to debase human 
nature, and prevent the generous exertions of goodness, by an un- 
worthy supposition that God will pay ncgregard to them ; although 
it is positively said in the scriptures, that he *' will reward every 
man according to his wbrks.** But I am happy to have it in my 
power to do justice to those whom it is the fiishion to ridicule, 
without any knowledge of their tenets; and this I can do by 
quoting a passage from one of their best apologists, Mr. Milner, 
who thus expresses their doctrine upon this subject : ^' Justified by 
. faith, renewed in his faculties, and constrained by the love of 
Christ, their believer moves in the sphere of love and grati- 
tude, and all his duties flow more or less from this piindp]& 
And though ihet/ are accumvlatmg for him in heaven a treasure 
of bliss proportioned to his faithfidness and actiwty% and it is by 
no means inconsistent with his principles to feel the force of this 
consideration, yet love itself sweetens every duty to his mind; and 
he thinks there is no absurdity in his feeling the love of God as 
the grand commanding principle of his life.*' Essays on several 
rdigiotis SitbjectSt S[C, by Joseph Milner, A. M. Master of the 
Grammar School (f Kingston-upon-HuU, 1789, p. 11. 

VOL. II. O 
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practice^ for which they will be praised by men of 
sense. To insist against drunkenness as a crime^ 
because it debases reason^ the noblest faculty of man^ 
would be of no service to the common people : but to 
tell them that they may die in a lit of drunkenness, 
and shew them how dreadful that would be^ cannot 
fail to make a deep impression. Sir, when your 
Scotch clergy give up their homely manner, religion 
will soon decay in that country." Let this ob- 
servatjon^ as Johnson meant it, be ever remembered. 
I was much pleased to find myself with Johnson at 
Greenwich, which he celebrates in his *' London" as 
a favourite scene. I had the poem in my pocket, 
and read the lines aloud with enthusiasm : 

^^ On Thames's banks in silent thought we stood. 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the sQver flood : 
PleasM with the seat which gave Eliza birth, 
We kneel, and kiss the co^^secrated earth.*' 

He remarked that the structure of Greenwich . 
hospital was too magnificent for a place of charity, 
ana that its parts were too much detached, to make 
one great whole. * 

Buchanan, he said, was a very fine poet ; and ob- 
served, that he was the first who complimented a 
lady, by ascribing to her the different perfections of 
the heathen goddesses ; ' but that Johnston improved 
upon this, by making his lady, at the same time, free 
fi^m their defects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan's elegant verses to Mary 
Queen of Scots, Nympha CaledonicB, && and spoke 
with enthusiasm of the beauty of Latin verse. '* All 

1 [Epigram. Lib. IL '^ In Elizabeth. Anglise Reg.**— I suspect 
that the authour*s memory here deceived lum, and that Johnson 
said, '' the first modem poet ;** for there is a well known Epigram 
in the Antholooia, containing this kind of eulogy. M.] 
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the modern languages (said he) cannot funush so 
melodious a line as . \ 

^' JFormotam resonare doces AmariUida rihat.** 

Afterwards he entered upon the business of the 
day, which was to give me his advice as to a course 
of study. And here I am to mention with much 
regret^ that my record of what he said is miseraUy 
scanty. I recollect with admiration an animating 
blaze of eloquence, which roused every inte]]ectual 
power in me to the highest pitch, but must have 
dazzled me so much, that my memory could not pre* 
serve the substance of his discourse; for the note 
which I find of it is no more than' this :—<^^ He ran 
over the grand scale of human knowledge ; advised 
me to select some particular branch to excel in, but 
to acquire a little of every kind." The defect of my 
minutes will be fully supplied by a long letter upon 
the subject^ which ne^&voured me with, after I had 
been some time at Utrecht^ and which my readers 
will have the pleasure to peruse in its proper place. 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. 
He asked me, I suppose, by way of trying my dis- 
position, '* Is not this very mie ?*' Having no ex- 
quisite relish of the beauties of Nature, and being 
more delighted with '^ the busy hum of men," I 
answered, " Yes, sir ; but not equal to Fleet-street." 
Johnson. " You are right, sir." 

I am aware that many of my readers may censure 
my want of taste. Let me, however,*^ shelter myself 
under the authority of a very fashionable Baronet' in 

I My friend Sir Michael Le Fleming. This gentleman, with all 
his ex})erience of sprightly and elegant life, inherits, with the 
beautiful family domain, no inconsiderable share of that love of 
literature, which distinguished his venerable grandfather, the 



I 
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^ the brilliant w(H*ld^ who^ on His attention beiii^ called 
to the fragrance of a May evening in the country, 
observed, ^' This may be very well ; but for my part, 
I prefer the smell of a flambeau at the playhouse." 

We staid so long at Greenwich, that our sail up 
the river, in our return to London, was by no means 
so pleasant as in the morning ; for the night air was 
80 cold that it tnade me shiver. I was the more 
sensible of it from having sat up all the night before 
recollecting and writing in my Journal what I thought 
worthy of preservation ; an exertion, which, during 
the first part of my acquaintance mth Johnson, I 
frequently made. I remember having sat up four 
nights in one week, without being much incommoded 
in the da3rtime. 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in the least 
affected by the cold, scolded me, as if my shivering 
had been a paltry effeminacy, saying, *^ Why do you 
shiver ?" Sir William Scott, of the Commons, told 
me, that when he complained of a head-ach in the 
post-chaise, as they were travelling together to Scot- 
land, Johnson treated him in the same manner : " At 
your age, sir, I had no head-ach." It is not easy to 
make allowance for sensations in others, which we 
ourselves have not at the time. We must all have 
experienced how very differently we are affected by 
the complaints of our neighbours, when we are well 
and when we are ill. In full health, we can scarcely 
believe that they suffer much ; so faint is the image 
of pain upon our imagination: when softened by 



Bishqp of Carlisle. H^ one day observed to me, of Dr. Johnson, 
in a felicity of phrase, '^ There is a blunt dignity about him on 
every occasion.*' 

[8ir Michael Le Fleming died of an apoplectick fit, while con- 
versing at the Admiralty with Lord Howick, May I S), 1 806. M. ] 
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sickness^ we readily sympathize with the suiferings * 
of others. 

We concluded the day at the Turk's Head coffee- 
house very socially. He was pleased to listen to a 
particular account which I gave him of my family^ 
and of its hereditary estate^ as to the extent and 
population of which he asked questions^ and made 
calculations; recommending^ at the same time^ a 
liberal kindness tp the tenantry, as people over whom 
the proprietor was placed by ProTidenoe. He took 
delight in hearing my description of the romantick 
seat of my ancestors. " I must be there^ sir (said 
he)^ and we will live in the old castle ; and if there 
is not a room in it remaining, we will build one." I 
was highly flattered, but could scarcely indulge a 
hope that Auchinleck would indeed be honoured by 
his presence, and celebrated by a description, as it 
afterwards was, in his *^ Journey to the Western 
Islands.'.' 

After we had again talked of my setting out for . 
Holland, he said, '^ I must see thee out of England ; 
I will accompany you to Harwich*" I could not find 
words to express what I felt upon this unexpected 
and very great mark of his affectionate regard. 

Next diay, Sunday, July 31, I told him I had been 
that mormng at a meeting of the people called 
Quakers, where I had heard a woman preach. John- 
son. " Sir, a woman's preaching is like a dog's walk- 
ing on his hind legs. It is not done well ; but you 
are surprised to find it dqne at all." 

On Tuesday, August 2, (the day of my departure 
from London having been fixed tor the 5th), Dr. 
Johnson did me the honour to pass a part of the 
morning with me at my chambers. He said, that 
'* he always felt an inclination to do nothing." I ob- 
served, that it was strange to think that the most in- 

o3 
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dolent man in Britain had \f ritten the most laborious 
work. The English Dictionary. 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, by a certain 
friend of his, at an early period of life, and asked him 
if he thought it would hurt Jiim. Johnson. " No, 
sir ; not much. It may, perhaps, be mentioned at an 
election." 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged 
man, and was carried by him in the evening to drink 
tea with Miss Williams,^ whom, though under the 

1 [A lady, who appears jto have been well acquainted with Mrs. 
WilHams, thus speaks of her : 

^' Mrs. Williams was a person extremelv interesting. She had 
an uncommon firmness of mind, a boundless curiosity, retentive 
memory, and strong judgement. She had various powers of 
pleasing. Her personal aifiictions and slender fortune she seemed 
to forget, when she had the power of doing an act of kindness: she 
was social, cheerful, and active, in a state of body that was tnilv 
deplorable. Her regard to Dr. Johnson was formed with such 
strength of Judgement and firm esteem, that her voice never hesi- 
tated when she repeated his maxims, or recited his good deeds ; 
though upon many other occasions her want of sight had led her to 
make so much use of her ear, as to affect her speech. 

'^ Mrs. Williams was blind before she was acquunted with Dr. 
Johnson. — She had many resources, though none very great. 
With the Miss Wilkinsons she generally passed a part of the year, 
and received from them presents, and from the first who died, a 
legacy of doatbs and money. The last of them, Mrs. Jane, left 
her an annual rent; but from the blundering manner of the will, 
I fear she never reaped the benefit of it That lady left money to 
erect an hospital for ancient maids : but the number she had al- 
lotted being too great for the donation, the Doctor [Johnson] said, 
it would be better to expunge the word maintain, and put in to 
starve such a number of old maids. They asked him. What 
name should be given it ? he replied, ^ Let it be called Jenky^s 
Whim.' [The name of a wdl-known tavern near Chelsea, in 
former daysj 

'' Lady Phillip made her a small annual allowance, and some 
other Welsh ladies, to all of whom she was related. Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, on the death of Mr. Montagu, settled upon her [by deed] 
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misfortune of having lost her sight, I found to be 
agreeable in conversation ; for she had a variety of 
literature, and expressed herself well ; but her pecu- 
liar value was the intimacy in which she had long 
lived with Johnson, by which she was well acquainted 
with his habits, and knew how to lead him on to 
talk. 

After tea he carried me toVhat he called his walk, 
which was a long narrow paved court in the neigh- 
bourhood, overshadowed by some trees. There we 
sauntered a considerable time ; and I complained to 
him that nay love of London and of his company was 
such, that I shrunk almost from the thought offing 
away even to travel, which is generally so much de- 
sired by young men. He roused me by manly and 
spiritea conversation. He advised me, when settled 
in any place abroad, to study with an eagerness after 
knowleage, and to apply to Greek an hour every 
day ; and when I was moving about, to read diligently 
the great book of mankind. 

On Wednesd^, August 3, we had our last social 
evening at the Turk's Head coffee-house, before my 
setting out for foreign parts. I ha4 the misfortune, 
before we parted, to irritate him unintentionally. I 

tea pounds per annum.— As near as I can calculate, Mrs. Williams 
had about thirtj^five or forty pounds a year. The fiixniture ^e 
used [in her apartment in Dr. Johnson's house] was her own ; her 
expenses were smidl, tea and bread and butter being at least half 
of her nourishment. Sometimes she had a servant or chare-woman 
to do the ruder offices of the house: but she was herself active and 
industrious. I have frequently seen her at work. Upon re- 
marking one day her £uaUty in moving about the house, searching 
into drawers, and finding books, without the help of sight, ' Be- 
lieve me, (said she), persons who cannot do those common offices 
without sig^t, did but little while they enjoyed that blessing.' — 
Scanty circumstances, bad health, and blindness are surely a suf- 
ficient apology for her being sometimes impatient: her natozal 
disposition was good, friendly, and humane." M.] 
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mentioned to him how common it was in the world to 
tell absurd stories of him^ and to ascribe to him very 
^ strange sayings. Johnson. " What do they malvc 
me say, sir ?" Boswell. " Why, sir, as an instance 
very strange indeed (laughing heartily as I spoke)^ 
David Hume told me, you said that you would stand 
before a battery of cannon to restore the Convocation 
to its full powers."-^— Little did , I apprehend that he 
had actually said this: but I was soon convinced of 
my errour ; for, with a determined look, he thundered 
out " And would I not, sir? Shall the Presbyterian 
Kir^ of Scotland have its General Assembly, and the 
Church of England be denied its Convocation }" He 
was walking up and down the room, while I told him 
the anecdote ; but when he uttered this explosion of 
high-church zeal, he had come close to my chair, and 
his eyes flashed with indignation. I bowed to the 
storm, and diverted the force of it, by leading him to 
^ expatiate on the influence which religion derived 
from maintaining the church with great external 
respectability, 

J must not omit to mention that he this year wrote 
" The Life of Ascham,t" and the Dedication to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury,t prefixed to the edition of that 
writer's English works, published by Mr. Bennet. 

On Friday, August 5, we set out early in the 
morning in the Harwich stage-coach. A fat elderly 
gentlewoman, and a young Dutchman, seenied the 
most inclined among us to conversation. At the inn 
M'here we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had 
done her best to educate her children; and, par- 
ticularly, that she had never sufiered them to be a 
moment idle. Johnson. " I wish, madam, you would 
educate me too : for I have been an idle fellow all my 
life." " I am sure, sir (said she), you have not been 
idle." Johnson. " Nay, madam, it is very true ; 
and that gentleman there (pointing to me), has been 
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idle. He was idle at Edinburgh. His father sent 
him to Glasgow^ where he continued to be idle. He 
then came to London^ where he has been very idle ; 
and now he is going to Utrecht^ where he will be as 
idle as ever" I asked him privately how he could 
expose me so. Johnson. " Poh, poh ! (said he) they 
knew nothing about you^ and will think of it no 
more." In the afternoon the gentlewoman talked 
violently against the Roman Catholicks^ and of the 
horrours of the Inquisition. To the utter astonish- 
ment of all the passengers but myself^ who knew that 
he could talk upon any side 01 a question^ he de- 
fended the Inquisition^ and maintained^ that ^^ false 
doctrine should be (Checked on its first appearance; 
that the civil power should unite with the church in 
punishing those who dare to attack the established 
religion, and that such only were punished by the 
Inquisition." He had in his pocket " Pomponitis 
Mela de Situ Orhis" in which ne read occasionally, 
and seemed very intent upon ancient geography. 
Though by no means niggaroly, his attention to what 
was generally right was so minute, that having ob- 
served at one of the stages that I ostentatiously gave 
a shilling to the coachman, when the custom was for 
each passenger to give only six-pence, he took me 
aside and scolded me, sa3ring that what I had done 
would make the coachman dissatisfied with all the 
rest of the passengers, who gave him no more than 
his due. This was a just reprimand ; for in whatever 
way a man may indulge his generosity or his vanity 
in spending his money, for the sake of others he 
ought not to raise the price of any article for which 
there is a constant demand. 

He talked of Mr. Blacklock's poetry, so far as it 
was descriptive of visible objects ; and observed, that 
'^ as its authour had the misfortune to be blind, we 
may be absolutely sure that such passages are com- 
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binations of what he has remembered of the works of 
other writers who could see. That foolish fellow, 
Spence, has laboured to explain philosophically how 
Blacklock may have done, by means of his own fa- 
culties, what 'it is impossible he should do. The 
solution, as I have given it, is plain* Suppose, I 
know a man to be so lame that he is absolutely in- 
capable to move himself, and I find him in a different 
room from that in which I left him ; shall I puzzle 
myself with idle conjectures, that, perhaps, his nerves 
have by some unknown change all at once become 
effective ? No, sir, it is clear how he got into a dif- 
- ferent room : he was carried" 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, Johnson 
talked of that town with veneration, for having stood 
a siege for Charles the First. The Dutchman alone 
now remained with us. He spoke English tolerably 
well ; and thinking to recommend himself to us by 
expatiating on the superiority of the criminal juris- 
prudence of this country over that of Holland, he 
inveighed against the barbarity of putting an accused 
person to the torture, in order to force a confession. 
, But Johnson was as ready for this, as for the in- 
quisition. " Why, sir, you do not, I find, under- 
stand the law of your own country. To torture in 
Holland is considered as a favour to an accused 
person ; for no man is put to the torture there, unless 
there is as much evidepce^ against him as would 
amount to conviction in England. An accused person 
among you, therefore, has one chance more to escape 
punishment, than those who are tried among us." 

At supper this night he talked of good eating with 
uncommon satisfaction. " Some people (said he), 
have a foolish way of not minding, or pretending not 
to mind, what they eat. For my part, I mind my 
belly very studiously, and very carefully ; for I loot 
upon it, that he who does not mind his belly will 
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hardly mind any thing else." He now appeared to 
me Jean Bull philosophe, and he was for the moment^ 
not only serious, but vehement. Yet I have heard 
him, upon other occasions, talk with great contempt 
of people who were anxious to gratify their palates ; 
ana th^ 206th number of his J^mbler is a masterly 
essay against gulosity. His practice, indeed, I must 
acknowledge, may be considered as casting the balance 
of his different opinions upon this subject; for I 
never knew any man who relished good eating more 
than he did. When at table, he was totally al^rbed 
in the business of the moment; his looks seemed 
riveted to his plate; nor would he, unless when in 
very high company, say one word, or even pay the 
least attention to what was said by others, till he had 
satisfied his appetite; which was so fierce, and in- 
dulged with such intenseness, that while in the act 
of eating, the veins of his forehead swelled, and 
generally a strong perspiration was visible. To those 
whose sensations were delicate, this could no't but be 
disgusting ; and it was doubtless not very suitable to 
the character of a philosopher, who should be dis- 
tinguished by self-command. But it must be owned, 
that Johnson, though >he could be rigidly abstemious , 
was not a temperate man either in eating or drinking. 
He could refrain, but he could not use moderately. 
He told me, that he had fasted two days without in- 
convenience, and that he had never been hungry but 
once. They who beheld with wonder how much he 
eat upon all occasions when his dinner was to his 
taste^ could not easily conceive what he must have 
meant by hunger ; and not only was he remarkable 
for the extraordinary quantity which he eat, but he 
was, or affected to be, a man of very nice discernment 
in the science of cookery. He used to descant critically 
on the dishes which had been at table where he had 
dined or supped, and to recollect very minutely what 
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he had liked. I remember when he was in Scotland^ 
his praising ^^ Gordon's palates" (a dish of palates at 
the Honourable Alexander Gordon's), with a warmth 
of expression which might have done honour to more 
important subjects. " As for Maclaurin's imitation 
of a made dish, it was a wretched attempt." He 
about the same time was so much displeased with the 
performances of a nobleman's French cook, that he 
exclaimed with vehemence, ^^ I'd throw such a rascal 
into the river;" and he then proceeded to alarm a 
lady at whose house he was to sup, by the following 
manifesto of his skill: " I, madam, who live at a 
variety of good tables, am a much better judge of 
cookery than any person who has a very tolerable 
cook, but lives mucn at home ; for his palate is gra- 
dually adapted to the taste of his cook; whereas, 
madam, in trying by a wider range, I can more ex- 
quisitely judge." When invited to dine, even with 
an intimate friend, he was not pleased if something 
better than a plain dinner was not prepared for him. 
I have heard him say on such an occasion, " This was 
a good dinner enough, to be sure ; but it was not a 
dinner to ask a man to." On the other hand, he was 
wont to express, with great glee, his satisfaction when 
he had beei^ entertained quite to his mind. One day 
when he had dined with his neighbour and landlord 
in Bolt-court, Mr» Allen, the printer, whose old 
housekeeper had studied his taste in every thing, he 
pronounced this eulogy ; " Sir, we could not have had 
a better dinner had there been a Synod of Ctfoks" 

While we were left by ourselves, after the Dutch- 
man had gone to bed. Dr. Johnson talked of that 
studied behaviour which many have recommended and 
practised. He disapproved of it : and said, " I never 
considered whether I should be a grave man, or a 
merry man, but just let inclination, for the time^ 
have its course." 
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He flattered me with sottie hopes that he would^ 
in the course of the following summer^ come over to 
Holland^ and accompany me in a tour through the 
Netherlands. 

I teased him with ^dful apprehensions of un-. 
happiness. A moth having fluttered round the 
candle^ and burnt itself^ he laid hold of this little 
incident to admonish me; sayings with a sly look^ 
and in a solemn but a quiet tone^ '^ That creature 
was its own tormentor^ and I believe its name was 

BoSWELL." 

Next day we got to Harwich to dinner ; and my 
passage in the packet-boat to Helvoetsluys being 
secured^ and my baggage put on board, we dined at 
our inn by ourselves. I happened to say it would 
be terrible if he should not find a speedy opportunity 
of returning to London, and be confined in so dull a 
place. Johnson. '^ Don't, sir, accustom yourself to 
use big words for little matters* It would not be 
terrible, though I 'were to be detained some time 
here." The practice of using words of disproportionate 
magnitude is, no doubt, too frequent every where; 
but, I think, most remarkable among the French, of 
which, all who have travelled in France must have 
been struck with innum^ble instances. 

We went and looked ^t the church, ^md' having 1 " 
gone into it and walked up to the altar, Johnson, 
whose piety was constant and fervent, sent me to my 
knees, saymg, " Now that you are going to leave 
your native country, recommend yourself to the pro- 
tection of your Creator and Redeemer." 

After we came out of the church, we stood talking 
for some time together of Bishop Berkeley's ingenious 
sophistry to prove the non-existence of matter, and 
that every thing in the universe is merely ideal. I 
observed, that though we are satisfied his doctrine is 
not true, it is impossible to refute it. I never shall 

VOL. II. H 
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fcrg&t the alacrity with which Johnson answered^ 
stnldng his foot with mighty force against a large 
stone^ till he rebounded from it, ^' I refii^te it thus" * 
This was a stout exemplification of the ^r^^ truths of 
Pere Boiiffier, or the original principles of Reid and 
of Beattie; without admitting which, we can no more 
argue in metaphysicks, than we can argue in mathe- 
maticks without axioms. To me it is not conceirable 
how Berkeley can be answered by pure reasoning; 
but I know, that the nice and difficult task was to 
have been undertaken by one of the most luminous 
minds of the present age, had not politicks " turned 
him from calm philosophy aside." ,What an ad« 
mirable display of subtilty, united with brilliance, 
might his contending with Berkeley have afforded us ! 
How must we, when we reflect on the loss of such 
an intellectual feast, regret that he should be cha- 
racterised as the man, 

**• Who bom for the univerae* narrowM his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.** 

My revered friend walked down with me to the 
beach^ where we embraced and parted with tender- 
ness, and engaged to correspond by letters. I said, 
*^ I hope, sir, you will not forget me in my absence." 
Johnson. '^ Way, sir, it is more likely you should 
forget me, than that I should forget you." As the 
vessel put out to sea, I kept my eyes upon him for a 
considerable time, while he remained rolling his ma* 
jestick frame in his usual manner ; and at last I per- 

1 [Dr. Johnson seems to have been imperfectly acquainted with 
Berkeley*s doctrine; as his experiment only proves that we have 
the sensation of soHdity, which Berkeley did not deny — He ad- 
mitted that we bad sensations or ideas that are usually called sen- 
sible qualities, one of which is solidity: he only denied the ex- 
istence of maiter, i. e. an inert senseless substance, in which they 
are supposed to subsists— Johnson^s exemplification concun witl) 
the vulgar notion, that solidity is matter. K.] 
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ceiled him walk back into the tow]i> and lie dis- 
appeared'. 

Utrecht seeming at first very dull to me^ after the 
animated scenes of London^ my spirits were grievously 
affected ; and I wrote to Johnson a plaintive and 
desponding letter^ to which he paid no regard. Afters- 
wards^ when I had acquired a firmer tone of mind, I 
wrote him a second letter^ expressing much anxiety 
to hear from him. At length I received the follow* 
ing epistle, which was of important service to me, 
and, I trust, will be so to many others. 

A Mr. Mr, Boswell, d la Cour d^ tEmpereur, 

UtrechU 

'* DEAR SIR, • 

^^ You are not to think yourself forgotten, or 
criminally neglected, that you nave had yet no letter 
from me. I love to see my friends, to hear from 
them, to talk to them, and to talk of them ; but it 
is not without a considerable effort of resolution that 
I prevail upon myself to write. I would not> how- 
ever, gratify my own indolence by the omission of 
any important auty, or any office of real kindness. 

'^ To tell you that I am or am not well, that I have 
or have not been in the country, that i drank your 
health in the room in which we last sat together, and 
that your acquaintance continue to speak of you with 
their former kindness, topicks with which those letters^ 
are commonly filled which are written only for the 
sake of writmg, T seldom shall think worth com« 
municating; but if I can have it in my power to 
calm any harassing disquiet, to excite any virtuous 
desire, to rectify any important opinion, -or fortify 
any generous resolution, you need not doubt but I 
shall at least wish to prefer the pleasure of gratifying 
a friend much less esteemed than yourself, before the 
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gloomy calm of idle racaney. Whether I shall easily 
asrive at tai exact piuictuality of correspondenoe^ I 
cannot tell. I shall^ at present^ expect that you will 
receive this in return for two which I have had from 
ou. The firsts indeed^ gave me an account so hope- 
ess of the state of your mind^. that it hardly ad- 
mitted or deserved an answer ; by the second I was 
much better pleased ; and the pleasure will stUl be 
increased by such a narrative of the progress of your 
studies^ as may evince the continuance of an equal 
and rational application of your mind to some useful 

inquiry. 

" You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I 
would recommend. I shall not speak of theology^ 
necause it ought not to be considered as a question 
whether you shall endeavour to know the will of 
God. ^ 

'^ I shall, therefore, consider only such studies as 
we are at liberty to pursue or to neglect; and of 
these I know not how you will make a better choice, 
than by studying the civil law as your &,ther advises, 
and the ancient languages, as you had determined for 
yourself; at least resolve, while you remain in any 
settled residence, to spend a certam number of hours 
every day amongst your books. The dissipation of 
thought of which you complain, is nothing more than 
the vacillation of a mind suspended between different 
motives, and changing its direction as any motive 
gains or loses strength. If you can but kindle in 
your mind any strong desire, if you can but keep pre- 
dominant any wish for some particular excellence or 
attainment, the gusts of imagmation will break away, 
without any effect upon your conduct, and com- 
monly without any traces left upon the memory. 

'^ There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart a 
desire of distinction, which inpHnes every man first 
to hope, and then to believe, 'that nature has given 
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bim something peculiar to himself. This vanity 
makes one mind nurse aversion^ and another actuate 
desires^ till they rise by art much above their original 
state of power ; and as affectation in time improves 
to habits they at last tyrannise over him who at first 
encouraged them only for show. Every desire is a 
viper in the bosom^ who^ while he was chilly was 
harmless; but when warmth gave him strength^ 
exerted it in poison. You know a gentleman^ who^ 
when first he set his foot in the gay worlds as he 
prepared himself to whirl in the vortex of pleasure^ 
imagined a total indifference and universal negligence 
to be the most agreeable concomitants of youths and 
the strongest indication of an idry temper and a quick 
apprehension. Vacant to every object^ and sensible 
of every impulse^ he thought tnat all appearance of 
diligence would deduct something from the re- 
putation of genius ; and hoped that he should appear 
to attain/ amidst all the ease of carelessness^ and all 
the tumult of diversion^ that knowledge and thosd 
accomplishments which liiortals of the common fabrick 
obtain only by mute abstraction and solitary drudgery. 
He tried this scheme of life awhile, was made weary 
of it by his sense and his virtue ; he then wished to 
return to his studies ; and finding long habits of idle- 
ness and pleasure harder to be cured than he 6x« 
pected^ still willing to retain his claim to some ex« 
traordinary prerogatives, resolved the common con- 
sequences of uregularity into an imalterable decree of 
destiny^ and conduded that Nature had originally 
formed him incapable of rational employment. 

^' Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, be 
banished henceforward from your thoughts for ever. 
Resolve, and keep your resolution ; choose, and pursue 
your choice. If you spend this day in study, you 
wiU find yourself stUl more able to study to-morrow ; 
not that you are to expect that you shall at once 

H 3 
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obtain a complete Tictory. Depravity is not very 
easily ^overcome. Resolution will sometimes relax, 
and diligence will sometimes be interrupted ; but let 
no accidental surprise or deyiation, whether short or 
long^ dispose you to despondency. Consider these 
fsdlings as inadent to all mankind. Begin again 
where you left off, and endeavour to avoid the seduce- 
ments that prevailed over you before. 

" This, my dear Boswell, is advice which, perhaps, 
has been often given you, and given you without 
effect. But this advice, if you will not take from 
others, you must take Yrom your own reflections, if 
you purpose to do the duties of the station to which 
the bounty of Providence has called you. 

" Let me have a long letter from you as soon as 
you can. I hope you continue your journal, and 
enrich it with many observations upon the country in 
which you reside. It will be a favour if you can get 
me any books in the Frisick language, and can inquire 
how tne poor are maintained in the Seven Provinces. 
I am, dear sir, 

" Your most affectionate servant, 
«< Landon, Dec. B, 1763.'* '' Sam. Johnson." 

I am sorry to observe, that neither in my own 
minutes, nor in my letters to Johnson which have 
been preserved by him, can I find any information 
how ui/e poor are maintained in the Seven Provinces. 
But I shall extract from one of my letters what I 
learnt concerning the other subject of his curiosity. 

^^ rhave madtt all possible inquiry with respect to 
the Frisick langua^, and find that it has been less 
cultivated than any other of the northern dialects; 
a certain proof of which is their deficiency of books. 
Of the old Frisick there are no remains, except some 
ancient laws preserved by Schotanus in his ' Be- 
ichrffoinge van die Heerl^kheid van Friesland;' and 
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his ' Historia Frisica*' I have not yet been able to 
find these books. Professor Trotz, who formerly was 
of the University of Vranyken in FrieslanJ, and is at 
present preparing an edition of all the Frisick laws^ 
gave me this ii^ormation. Of the modem Frisick^ 
or what is ^ken by the boors of this day^ I have 
procured a specimen. It is ' Gisbert Japix's Ryme-* 
lerie,' which is the only book that they have. It is 
amazing that they have no translation of the Bible^ 
BO treatises of devotion^ nor even any of the ballads 
and stoa*y-books which are so agreeable to country 
people. You shall have Japix by the first convenient 
opportuiiity. I doubt not to pick up Schotanus. 

Mynheer Trots has promised me nis assistance." 

• 

Early in 1764 Johnson paid a visit to the Langton 
family^ at their seat of Langton in Lincolnshire^ 
where he passed some time, much to his satisfaction. 
His friend Bennet Langton^ it will not be doubted^ 
did every thing in his power to make the place agree- 
able to so illustrious a guest; and the elder Mr. 
Langton and his lady^ being fuUy capable of under-* 
standing his value^ were Aot wanting in attention. 
He^ however^ told me, that old Mr. Langton, though 
a man of considerable learning, had so lit£le allowance 
to make for his occasional " laxity of talk," that 
because in the course of discussion he sometimes 
mentioned what might be said in fiivour of the pe- 
culiar tenets of the Romish church, he went to nis 
gra^e believing him to be of that communion. 

Johnson, during his stay at Langton, had the ad- 
vantage of a good library, and saw several gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood. I have obtained from Mr. 
Langton the following' particulars of this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could not 
have been satisfied with a country living ; for talking 
of a respectable clergyman in Lincolnshire, he oh- 
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served, /' This man, sir, fills up the duties of his life 
well. I approve of him, but could not imitate him." 
To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate herself 
from blame for neglecting social attention to worthy 
neighbours, by saying '^ I would go to them if it 
would do them any good ;" he said, " What good, 
madam, do you expect to have in your power to do 
them ? It is shewing them respect, and that is doing 
them good." 

So socially accommodating was he, that once when 
Mr. Langton and he were driving together in a coach, 
and Mr. Langton complained of being sick, he in- 
sisted that they should go out, and sit on the back of 
it in the open air, which they did. And being sensible 
how strange the appearance must be, observed, that a 
countryman whom they saw in a field would probably 
be thinking, " If these two madmen should come 
down, what would become of me ?" 

Soon after his return to London, which \faiS ill Fe- 
bruary, was founded that Club which existed long 
without a name, but at Mr. Garrick's funeral became 
distinguished by the title of The Literary Club. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds had the merit of being the first 
proposer of it, to which Johnson acceded, and the 
original members were. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Cha* 
mier, and Sir John Hawkins. They met at the 
Turk's Head, in Grerrard-street, Soho, one evening 
in every week, at seven, and generally continued 
their conversation till a pretty late hour. This club 
has been gradually increased to its present number, 
thirty-five. After about ten years, instead of supping 
weekly, it was resolved to dine together once a fort- 
night during the meeting of Parliament. Their 
original tavern having been converted into a private 
house^ they moved first to Prince's in Sackville-street, 
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then to Le Teller's in Dover-street^ and now meet at 
Parsloe% St. James's-street. Between the time of 
its formation^ and the time at which this work is 
passing through the press (June 179^)^ ^ the follow- 
ing persons^ now dead^ were members of it: Mr. 
Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton)^ Mr. Samuel 
Dyer^ Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Mr. Vesey, Mr. Thomas Warton, and Dr. Adam 
Smith. The present members are, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Langton, Lord Charlemont, Sir Robert Chambers, 
Dr. Percy Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Barnard Bishop of 
Eallaloe, Dr. Marlay Bbhop of Clonfert, Mr. Fox, 
Dr. George Fordyce, Sir William Scott, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury, Mr. Windham of Nor- 
folk, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, 
Mr. Colman, Mr. Steerens, Dr. Bumey, Dr. Joseph 
Warton, Mr. Malone, Lord Ossory, Lord Spencer, 
Lord Lucan, Lord Palmerston, Lord Eliot, Lord 
Macartney, Mr. Richard Burke, junior. Sir William 
Hamilton, Dr. Warren, Mr. Courtenay, Dr. Hinch- 
Jiffe Bishop of Peterborough, the Duke of Leeds, Dr. 
Douglas Bishop of Salisbury, and the writer of this 
account.* 

1 [The second edition is here spoken of. M.] 

2 [The Literary Club has ance heen deprived by death 
of the authour of this work, Mr. Burke, his son Mr. Richard 
Burke, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr. Colman, Dr. War- 
ren, Dr. Hinchlifie Bishop of Peterborough, the Duke of Leeds, 
the Earl of Lucan, James Earl of Charlemont, Mr. Steevens, Dr. 
Warton, Mr. Langton, Lord Palmerston, Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Mar- 
lay Bishop of Waterford, Sir William Hamilton, Sir 'Robert 
Chambers, Lord Eliot, Ix>rd Macartney, the Rev. Dr. Fanner, 
and the Marquis of Bath. The two persons last named were 
chosen members of it after the above account was written. It has 
since that time acqmted Sir Charles Blagden, Major Rennell, the 
Honourable Frederick North, the Right Honourable George Can- 
ning, Mr. Marsden, the Right Honourable J. H. Fr^i the 
Right Honourable Thomas Grenville, the Reverend Dr. Vincent 
Dean of Westminster, Mr. William Lock, jun. Mr. George 
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Sir John Hawkins ^ represents himself as a '^ se^ 
ceder" from this society^ and assigns as the reason of 
his ^^ mthdratving" himself from it, that its late hours 
were inconsistent with his domestick arrangements. 
In this he is not accurate ; for the fact was, that he 
one evening attacked Mr. Burke, in so rude a manner, 
that all the company testified their displeasure ; and 
at their next meeting their reception was such, that 
he never came again.* 

He is equally inaccurate with respect to Mr. Gar- 
rick, of whom he says, " he trusted that the least 
intimalbion of a desire to come among us, would pro- 
cure him a ready admission ; but in this he >^as mis- 
taken. Johnson consulted me upon it ; and when I 
could find no objection to receiving him, exclaimed, 
— * He will disturb us by his buflbonery ;'— and 
afterwards so managed matters, that he was never 
formally proposed, and, by consequence, never ad- 
mitted." 3 

In justice both to Mr. Garrlck and Dr. Johnson, 
I think it necessary to rectify this mis-statement. 
The truth is, that not very long after the institution 
of our club. Sir Joshua Reynolds was speaking of it 
to Garrick. " I like it much (said he); I think I 
shall be of you." When Sir Joshua mentioned this 
to Dr. Johnson, he w^ much displeased "with the 
actor's conceit. "He'll be of us, (said Johnson) how 

Ellis, Lord Minto, Dr. French Lawrence, the Right Honourable 
Sir William Grrant Master of the Rolls, Sir George Staunton, Bart. 
Dr. Horsley Bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. Charles Wilkins, the 
Right Honourable William Drummond, and Henry Vaughan, 
M.D. M.] 

1 Life of Jdinson, p. 425. 

2,From Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

[The Knight having refused to pay his portion of the reckoning 
for supper, because he usually eat no supper at home, Johnson 
observed, ^^ Sir John, sir, is a veiy unclubabk man.** B*] 

3 Life of Johnson, p. 425. 
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does he know we will perrmt him ? The first Duke in 
Enghmd has no right to hold such language." How- 
ever, when Garridk was regularly proposed some time 
afterwards, Johnson, though he had taken a mo- 
mentary offence at his arrogance, warmly and kindly 
supported him, and he was accordingly elected,^ was 
a most agreeable member, and continued to attend 
our meetings to the time of his death. 

Mrs. Piozzi' has also giren a similar misrepre- 
sentation of Johnson's treatment of Garrick in this 
particular, as if he had used these contemptuous ex- 
pressions : " If Garrick does apply, Fll black-ball him. 
-—Surely, one ought to sit in a society like ours, 

*■ Undbow^d by a gamester, pimp, or player.* 

I am happy to be enabled by such unquestionable 
authority as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as 
from my own knowledge, to vindicate at once the 
heart of Johnson and the social merit of Garrick. 

In this year, except what he may have done in re- 
vising Shakspeare, we do not find that he laboured 
much in literature. He wrote a review of Grainger's 
" Sugar Cane," a poem, in the London Chronicle. 
He told me, that Dr. Percy wrote the greatest part 
of this review ; but, I imagine, he did not recollect it 
distinctly, for it appears to be mostly, if not alto- 
gether, his own. He also wrote in the Critical 
Review, an account f of Goldsmith's excellent poem; 
" The Traveller." 

The ease and independence to which he had at last 
attained by royal munificence, increased his natural 
indolence. In his ^^ Meditations," he thus accuses 
himself: " Good Friday, April 20, 1764. I have 
made no reformation; I have lived totally useless, 

1 [Mr. Garrick was elected in March 1773. M.] 

2 Letters to and from Dr. Johnson* Vol. ii. p. 278. 
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more sensual in tliought^ and more addicted to wine 
and meat."^ And next morning. he thus feelingly 
complains : ^* My indolence, since my last reception 
of the sacrament, has sunk into grosser sluggishness, 
and my dissipation spread into wilder negligence. 
My thoughts hare been clouded with sensiiality; 
and^ except that from the beginning of this year I 
hare, in some measure^ forborne excess of strong drink^ 
my appetites have predominated orer my reason, A 
kind of strange obliyion has overspread me, so that I 
know not what has become of the last year; and per- 
ceive that incidents and intelligence pass over me 
without leaving any impression." He then solemnly 
savs, ^' This is not the life to which heaven is pro- 
mised ;"* and he earnestly resolves an amendment. 

It was his custom to observe certain days with a 
pious abstraction: viz. New-year's day, the day of 
nis wife's death. Good Friday, £aster-day; and his 
own birth-day. He this year say^, '' I have now 
^nt fifty-five years in resolving; having,. from the 
earliest time ahnost that I can remember, been form- 
ing schemes of a better life. I have done nothing. 
The need of doing, th^r^fore, is pressing, since the 
time of doing is short. O God, grant me to resolve 
aright, and to keep my resolutions, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen." 3 Such a tenderness of conscience, 
such a fervent desire of improvement, wiU rarely be 
found. It is, surely> not decent in those who are 
hardened in indifference to spiritual improvement, to 
treat this pious anxiety of Johnson with contempt. 

About tnis time he was afflicted with a very severe 
return of the hypochondriack disorder, which was 
ever lurking about him. He was so ill, as, notwith- 
standing his remarkable love of compimy, to be en- 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 53. 2 Ibid, p. 51. 

3 Ibid, p. 6841 
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tirely averse to society^ the most fatal symptom of 
that malady. Dr. Adams told me^ that^ as an old 
friend^ he was admitted to visit him^ and that he founds 
him in a deplorable state^ sighing^ groaning^ talking 
to himself^ and restlessly walking from room to room. 
He then used this emphatical expression of the misery 
which he felt : '^ I would consent to have a limb am- 
putated to recover my spirits." 

Talking to himself was^ indeed^ one of his sin- 
gularities ever since I knew him.' I was certain that 
he was frequently uttering pious ejaculations; for 
fragments of the Lord's Pi^yer have been distinctly 
overheard. ^ His friend Mr. Thomas Davies^ of whom 
Churchill says^ 

^* That Dayies hath a very pretty wife,—'* 

when Dr. Johnson muttered '^ lead us not into 
temptation^" used with waggish and gallant humour 
to whisper Mrs. Davies,''' You, my dear, are the 
cause of this." 

He had another particularity, of which none of his 
friends even ventured to ask an explanation. It ap- 
peared to me some superstitious habit, which he had 
contracted early, and from which he had never called 
upon his reason to disentangle him. This was his 
anxious care to go out or in at a door or passage, by a 

. 1 (It iifled to be imagbed at Mr. Thrale*8, when Johnson rc- 
tbed to a window or comer of the room, by perceiving his lips in 
motion, and hearing a murmur without audible articulation, that 
he was praying; but this was not always the case, for I was once, 
perhaps unperoeived by him, writing at a table, so near the place 
of his retreat, that I heard him'repeatin^ some lines in an ode of 
Horace, over and over again, as if by iteration, to exercise the 
organs of speech, and fix die ode in his memory : 
Audiet civet acuifsejerrum 
fiuo graves Persie melttu perirent, 
Audiet pugnat .... 

It was during the American War. B.] 

VOL. II. I 
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certain number of steps from a certain pointy or at 
least so as that either bis right or his left foot (I am 
not certain which) should constantly make the first 
actual moTement when he came close to the door or 
passage. Thus I conjecture: for I have^ upon in- 
numerable occasions^ observed him suddenly stop^ 
and then seem to count his ^ps with a deep earnest- 
ness ; and when he had neglected or gone wrong in 
this sort of magical movement^ I have seen him go 
back aga^n^ put himself in a proper posture to begin 
the ceremony^ and^ haying gone through it^ break 
from his abstraction^ walk briskly on> and join his 
companion. A strange instance of something of this 
nature^ even when on horseback^ happened when he 
^as in the isle of Sky.^ Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
observed him to go a good way about^ rather than 
cross a particular alley in Leicester-fields ; but this 
Sir Joshua imputed to his having had some disagree- 
able recollection associated with it. 

That the most minute singularities which belonged 
to him^ and made very observable parts of his ap- 
pearance and manner^ may not be omitted^ it is re- 
quisite to mention, that while talking or even musing 
as he sat in his chair, he commonly held his head to 
one side towards his right shoulder, and shook it in a 
tremulous manner, moving his body backwards and 
forwards, and rubbing his left knee in the same 
direction, with the palm of his hand. In the intervals 
of articulating he made various sounds with his 
mouth, sometimes as if ruminating, or what is called 
chewing the cud, sometimes giving a half whistle, 
sometimes making his tongue play backwards from 
the roof of his mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and 
sometimes protruding it against his upper gums in 
front, as if pronouncing quickly under his breath, 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d. edit. p. 316. 
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too, too, too : all this accompanied eometiines with a 
thoughtful look^ but more frequently with a smile. 
Generally when he had concluded a period^ in the 
course of a dispute^ by which time he was a good 
deal exhausted by violence and vociferation^ he used 
to blow out his breath like a whale. This I suppose 
was a relief to his lungs ; and seemed in him to be a 
contemptuous mode of expression^ as if he had made 
the arguments of his opponent fly like chaff before 
the wind. 

I am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I 
here give for the sneering jocularity of such as have 
no relish of an exact likeness ; which to render com- 
plete^ he who draws it must not disdain the slightest 
strokes. But if witlings should be inclined to attack 
this account^ let them have the candour to quote 
what I have offered in my defence. 

He was for some time in the summer at Easton 
Maudit^ Northamptonshire^ on a visit to the Reverend 
Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore. Whatever dis- 
jsatisfiskction he felt at what he considered as a slow 

Crogress in intellectual improvement^ we find that his 
eart was tender, and his affections warm, as appears 
from the following very kind letter : 

" TO JOSHUA REYNOLDS, ESQ. IN LEICESTER-FIELDS, 

LONDON. 

" DEAR SIR, 

^^ I DID not hear of your sickness till I heard 
likewise of your recovery, and therefore escape that 
part of your pain, which every man must feel, to 
whom you are known as you are known to me. 

" Having had no particular account of your dis- 
order, I know not in what state it has left you. If 
the amusement of my company can exhilarate the 
languor of a slow recovery, I will not delay a day to 
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come to you ; for I know not how I can so effectually 
promote my own pleasure as by pleasing you^ or my 
own interest as by preserving you, in whom, if I 
should lose you, I should lose almost the only man 
whom I caU a friend. 

*' Pray, let me hear of you from yourself, or from 
dear Miss Reynolds.^ Make my compliments to Mr. 
Mudge. I am, dear sir, 

^^ Your most affectionate 

'^ And most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.*' 

<' At the Rev. Mr. Percy's, at Easton 
Maudit, Northamptonidiire, (by 
Castle Ashby), Aug. 19, 1764." 

Early in the year 1765 he paid a short visit to the 
University of Cambridge, with his friend Mr. Beau- 
clerk. There is a lively picturesque account of his 
behaviour on this visit, m the Gentleman's Magazine 
for March 1785, being an extract of a letter from the 
late Dr. John Sharp. The two following sentences are 
very characteristical : " He drank his large potations 
of tea with me, interrupted by many an indignant 
contradiction, and many a noWe sentiment." — '^ Se- 
veral persons got into nis company the last evening 
at Trmity, where, about twelve, he began to be very 
great ; stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the very skin, 
then gave her for his toast, and drank her in two 
bumpers." 

The strictness of his self-examination, and scrupu- 
lous Christian humility, appear in his pious medi-* . 
tations on Easter-day this year. — *^ I purpose again 
to partake of the blessed sacrament ; yet when I con- 

1 Sir Joshua^s sister, for whom Johnson had a particular af» 
fection, and to whom he wrote many letters which I have seen, and 
which I am sony her too nice delicacy will not permit to be pub^ 
lithed. 
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sider how vainly I bare hitherto resolved^ at this 
annual commemoration of my Saviour's deaths to 
regulate my life by his, laws, I am almost afraid to 
renew my resolutions." 

The concluding words are very remarkable^ and 
shew that he laboured under a severe depression of 
spirits. ^^ Since the last Easter I have reformed no 
evil habit ; my time has been unprofitably spent^ and 
seems as a dream that has left nothing behind. M^ 
memory grotvs corifusedy and Iknoxv not hotu the days 
pass over me. Good Lord, deliver me 1"* 

No man was more gratefully sensible of any kind- 
ness done to him than Johnson. There is a little 
circumstance in his diary this year, which shews him 
in a very amiable light. 

^' July 2. I paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which 
he had formerly lent me in my necessity, and for 
which Tetty expressed her gratitude." 

'* July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more." 

Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the 
same kindness to an old friend, which he had formerly 
received from him. Indeed his liberality as to money 
was very remarkable. The next article in his diary 
is, '' July l6th, r received seventy-five pounds. Lent 
Mr. Davies twenty-five." 

Trinity College, Dublin, at this time surprised 
Johnson with a spontaneous compliment of the highest 
academical honours, by creating him Doctor of Laws. 
The diploma, which is in my possession, is as follows : 

« OMNIB US ad quos prcesentes litera per^ 
venerint, salutem. Nos Prc^ositus et Socii Seniores 
Collect sacrosanctcB et individuce Trinitatis Regince 
ElizaoeihcBJuxta Dublin, testamur, Samueli Johnson, 
Armigero, ob egregiam scriptorum ehgantiam et. 

] Prayers and Meditations, p. 61. 

I 3 
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uiilitatem, gratiam cancessam Juisse pro gradu Doc^ 

torattU in utroque Jure, octavo die Jutii^ Anno Domini 

' millesfmo septtngentesimo seaagesimo-quinto* In cujus 

rei testimonium singulorum manus et sigiUum quo in 

hisce uiimur apposuimus ; vicesimo iertio die Julii, 

Anno Domini millesimo septingentesimo sexagesimo^ 

quinto, 

OuL. Clement. Frak. Akb&ews. R. Murray. 
l*HO. WiLSOX. Prapi, Rob'"' Law. 

Tho. Lelakd. Mich. Kearket.** 

This unsolicited mark of distinction^ conferred on 
so great a literary character^ did much honour to the 
judgement and uberal spirit of that learned body. 
Johnson acknowledged the favour in a letter to Dr. 
Leland^ one of their number ; but I hare not been 
able to obtain a copy of it.^ 

1 [Since the publication of the edition in 1804, a copy of tlus 
letter has been obligingly communicated to me by John Ldand, 
Esq. son to the learned Historian, to whom it is addressed : 

«< TO THE REV. DR. LELANB. 
" SIR, 

'^ Amoi\g the names subscribed to the d^pree which I have 
had the honour of receiving from the university of Dublin, I find 
none of which I have any personal knowledge but those of Dr. An- 
drews and yourselfl 

*' Men can be estimated by those who know them not, only as 
they are represented by those who know them ; and therefore I 
- flatter myself that I owe much of tiie pleasure which this di- 
stinction gives me,> to your concurrence with Dr. Andrews in recom- 
mending me to the learned society. 

*' Having desired tiie Provost to return my general thanks to the 
University, I beg that you, sir, will accept my particular and im- 
mediate adnowledgments. 

" I am, sir, 
'' Your most obedient and most himAble servant, 
" Johnson's-court, Fleet- street, *' Sam. Johnsoit." 

Ijondon, Oct 17, 1765." 

I have not been able to recover the letter which Johnson wrote 
vto Dr. Andrews on ibis occasion. M.] 
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He appears this year to have been seized with a 
temporary fit of ambition^ for he had thoughts both 
of studying lawj and of engaging in politicks. His 
" Prayer before the Study of Law" is truly ad- 
mirable : 

« Sept 26, 176a. 

'^Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without 
whose help resolutions are vain, without whose bless- 
ing study is ineffectual ; enable me, if it be thy will, 
to attain such knowledge as may qualify me to direct 
the doubtful, and instruct the ignorant; to prevent 
wrongs and terminate contentions ; and grant that I 
may use that knowledge which I shall attain, to thy 
glory and my own salvation, for Jesus Christ's sake. 
Amen."» 

His prayer in the view of becoming a politician is 
entitlea, '* Engaging in Politicks with H ■ n." 
No doubt, his friend, the Right Honourable William 
Gerard Hamilton, for whom, during a long ac- 
quaintance, he had a great esteem, and to whose con- 
versation he once paid this high compliment : '^ I am 
very unwilling to be left alone, sir, and therefore I 
go with my company down the first pair of stairs, in 
some hopes that they may, perhaps, return again ; I 
go with yon, sir, as far as the street-door." In what 
particular department he intended to engage, does 
not appear, nor can Mr. Hamilton explain. His 
prayer is in general terms : '* Enlighten my under- 
standing with knowledge of right, and govern my 
will by thy laws, that no deceit may mislead me, nor 
temptation corrupt me ; that I may always endeavour 
to do good, and hinder evil."' There is nothing upon 
the subj^t in his diary. 

This year was distinguished by his being intro- 
duced into the family of Mr. ThraJe, one of the most 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 66. 2 Ibid, p. 67* 
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eminent brewers in England^ and metnber of Par- 
liament for the borough of Southwark. Foreignei« 
are not a little amazed when they hear of brewers, 
distillers, and men ih similar departments of trade, 
held forth as persons of considerable consequence^ 
In this great commercial country it is natural that a 
situation which produces much wealth should be con- 
sidered as very respectable^ and, no doubt, honest 
industry is entitled to esteem. But, perhaps, the too 
rapid advances of men of low extraction tends to 
lessen the value of that distinction by birth and gen-^ 
tility, which has ever been found beneficial £o the 
grand scheme of subordination. Johnson used to 
give this account of the rise of Mr. Thrale's father : 
*' He worked at six shillings a week for twenty years 
in the great brewery> whidi afterwards was his own. 
The proprietor of it* had an only daughter, who was 
married to a nobleman. It was not fit that a peer 
should continue the business. On the old man's 
death, therefore, the brewery was to be sold. To 
find a purchaser for so large a property was a difficult 
matter ; and, after some time, it was suggested, that 
it would be adviseable to treat with Thrde, a sensible, 
active, honest man, who had been employed in the 



1 [The predecessor of old Thrale was Edmund Halsey, Esq. 
the nobleman who married hk daughter, was Lord Cobham, great 
unde of the Marquis of Buckingham. But I believe, Dr. Johnson 
was mistaken m assigning so very low an origin to Mr. ThralOi 
The derk of St Alban's^ a very aged man, told me, that he, (the 
elder Thrale), married a sister of Mr. Halsey. It is at least certain 
that the family of Thrale was of some consideration in that town : 
in the abbey church is a handsome monument to the memory of 
Mr. John Thrale, late of London, Merchant, who died in 17^^ 
aged 5i, Maigaiet, his wife, and three of theb children who died 
young between the years 167G and 1690. The arms upon thia 
monument are, paly of eight, gules and or, impaling, ermine, on a 
cluef indented vert, three wolves (or gryphons*) heads, or, couped 
at the neck: — Crest on a ducal coronet, a tree, vert J. B.] 
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house, and to transfer the whole to him for thirty 
thousand pounds, security being taken upon the pro- 
perty. This was accor^ngly settled. In eleven years 
Thrale paid the purchase-money. He acquired a 
large fortime, and lived to be a member of Parliament 
for South wark.* But what was most remarkable 
was the liberality with which he used his riches. 
He gave his son and daughters the best education. 
The esteem which his good conduct procured him 
from the nobleman who had married his master's 
daughter, made him be treated with mudi attention ; 
and hi» son, both at school and at the University of 
Oxford, associated with young men of the first rank. 
His allowance from his father, after he left college, 
was splendid; no£ less than a thousand a year. This, 
in a man who had risen as old Thrale did, was a very 
extraordinary instance of generosity. He used to 
say, ^ If this young dog does not find so much after I 
am gone as he expects, let him remember that he has 
had a great deal m my own time.' " 

The son, though m afiluent circumstances, had 
good sense enough to carry on his father's trade, which 
was of such extent, that I remember he once told me, 
he would not quit it for an annuity of ten thousand a 
year ; " Not (said he) that I get ten thousand a year 
by it, but it is an estate to a family." Having left 
daughters only, the property was sold for the im- 
mense sum of one himdred and thirty-five thousand 
pounds ; a magnificent proof of what may be done by 
fair trade in a long period of time. 

There may be some who think that a new system 
of gentility^ might be established, upon principles 

] [In 1733 he served the office of High Sheriff for Surry ; and 
died April 9, 1758. A. C] 

2|Mr8. Bumey informs me that she heard Dr. Johnson say, 
*' An English Merchant is a new species of Oentlsman." He, 
perhaps, 1^ in bis miad the following ingenious passage in ^* The 
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totally different from what have hitbei^o prevailed. 
Our present heraldry^ it may be said^ is siiited to the 
barbarous times in which it had its origin. It is 
chiefly foimded upon ferocious merits upon military ex- 
cellence. Why, in civilized times, we may be asked, 
should there not be rank and honours, upon princi- 
ples, which, independent of long custom, are certainly 
not less worthy, and which, when once allowed to b^ 
connected witn elevation and precedency, would ob- 
tain the same dignity in our imagination? Why 
should not the knowledge, the skill, the expertness, 
the assiduity, and the spirited hazards of trade and 
commerce, when Crowned with success, be entitled to 
give those flattering distinctions by which mankind 
are so universally captivated ? 

Such are the specious, but false, arguments for a 
proposition which always will find numerous advo- 
cates, in a nation where men are every day starting 
up from obscurity to wealth* To refute them is need- 
less. The general sense of mankind cries out, with 
irresistible force, " Un gentilhomme est ioujours gen-- 
jtilhomme" 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Hesther Lynch 
Salusbury, of good Welsh extraction, a lady of lively 
talents, improved by education. That Johnson's in- 
troduction into Mr. Thrale's family, which contributed 
so much to the happiness of his life, was owing to her 
desire for his conversation, is a very probable and the 
general supposition: but it 18 not the truth. Mr, 

Conscious JLovcrs,*' Act iv. Scene iL where Mr. Sealand thus ad- 
dxesses Sir John Bevil : '' Give kne leave to say, that we merchants 
are a species of gentry that have grown into the world this last 
century, and are as hon9urahle, and almost as useful as you landed 
folks, that have always thought yourselves so much above us ; for 
your trading forsooth is extended no farther than a load of hay, ot 
a fat ox.-^You are pleasant people indeed ! because you are ge- 
nerally bred up to be lazy, therdSore, I wanant you^Jodustiy is 
dishonourable." 
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Murphy^ who was intimate with Mr. ThnJe^ having 
spoken very highly of Dr. Johnson^ he was requested 
to make them acquainted. This being mentioned to 
Johnson^ he accepted of an invitation to dinner at 
Thrale's^ and was so much pleased with his reception^ 
both by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale^ and they so much 
pleased with him^ that his invitations to their house 
were more and more frequent^ till at last he became 
one of the family^ and an apartoient was appropriated 
to him^ both in their house at Southwark and in their 
villa at Streatham. 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Thrale, 
as a man of excellent principles^ a good scholar^ well 
skilled in trade^ of a sound understandings uid of 
manners such as presented the character of a plain 
independent English 's<][uire. As this family will fre- 
quently be mentioned m the course of the following 
pages^ and as a fiedse notion has prevailed that Mr. 
ThraJe was inferiour^ and in some degree insignificant^ 
compared with Mrs. Thrale, it may be proper to give 
a true state of the case from the authority of Jahnson 
himself in his own words. 

^^ I know no man (said he) who is more master of 
his wife and family than Thrale. If he but holds up 
a finger^ he is obeyed. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that she is above him in literary attainments. 
She is more flippant ; but he has ten times her learn- 
ing: he is a regular scholar; but her learning is that 
of a school-boy in one of the lower forms." My 
readers may naturally wish for some representation 
c^ the figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was talli 
well proportioned, and stately. As for Madam, or 
mtf Mistress, by which epithets Johnson used to men- 
tion Mrs. Thrale; she was short, plulnp, and brisk. 
She has herself given us a lively view of the idea 
which Johnson had of her person, on her appearing 
before him in a dark-coloured gown: '^You little 
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creatures should never wear those sort of clothes^ 
however; they are unsuitable in every way. ^ What! 
have not all insects gay colours ?"* Mr. Thrale gave 
his wife a liberal indulgence^ both in the choice of 
their company, and in the mode of entertaining them*. 
He understood and valued Johnson^, without remis- 
sion, from their first acquaintance to the day of his 
death. Mrs. Thrale was enchanted with Johnson's 
conversation for its-own sake, and had also a very al- 
lowable vanity in appearing to be honoured with the 
attention of so celebrated a man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson than 
this connection- He had at Mr. Thrale's all the 
comforts and even luxuries of life; his melancholy 
was diverted, and his irregular habits lessened by as- 
sociation with an agreeable and well-ordered family. 
He was treated with the^utmost respect, and even 
affection. The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale's literary talk 
roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, even when 
they were alone. But this was not often the case ; 
for he found here a. constant succession of what gave 
him the highest enjoyment, the society of the learned, 
the witty, and the eminent in every way; who were 
assembled in numerous companies, called forth his 
wonderful powers, and gratified him with admiratioD^ 
to which no man could be insensible. 

In the October of this year* he at length gave to 

1 Mn. Piozzi*8 Anecdotes, p. 279. 

2 [From a letter written by Dr. Johnson to Dr. Joseph Warton, 
the day after the publication of his Shakspeare, Oct 9, 17^9 
(See Wool's Memoirs of Dr. Warton, 4to. 1806) it appears that 
Johnson spent some time with that gentleman at Winchester in 
this year. In a letter written by Ur, Warton to Mr. Thoihas 
Warton, not long afterwards (January 28, 1766) is a paragraph, 
which may throw some light on various passages in Dr. Warton's 
edition of Pope, relative to Johnson: — ^^ I only dined with John- 
son, who seemed cold and indifferent, and scarce said any thing 
to me: perhaps be has heard what I said of his Shakspeare, or 
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the world his edition of Shakspeare^ which^ if it had 
no other merit but that of producing his Pre&ce^ in 
which the excellencies and defects of that immortal 
bard are displayed with a masterly hand^ the nation 
would have had no reason to complain. A blind in- 
discriminate admiration of Shakspeare had exposed 
the British nation to the ridicule of foreigners* John.* 
son^ by candidly admitting the fs^ults of his poet^ had 
the more credit in bestowing on him deserved and in-* 
disputable praise ; and doubtless none of all his pane- 
gyrists haye done him half so much honour. Their 
praise was like that of a counsel^ upon his own side of 
the cause : Johnson's was like- the grave^ well con- 
sidered^ and impartial opinion of the judge^ which 
&lls from his lips with weighty and is received with 
reverence. What he did as a commentator has no 
small share of merit, though his researches were not 
so ample, and his investigations so acute as they 
might have been, which we now certainly know from 
the labours of other able and ingenious criticks who 
have followed him. He has enriched his edition with 
a concise account of each play, and of its character-* 
istick excellence. Many of his notes have illustrated 
obscurities in the text, and placed passages eminent 
for beauty in a more conspicuous light; and he has 
in general, exhibited such a mode of annotation, as 
may be beneficial to all subsequent editors. 

His Shakspeare was virulently attacked by Mr. 
William Kenrick, who obtained the degree of LL. D. 
from a Scotch University, and wrote for the book- 
sellers in a great variety of branches. Though he 
certainly was not without considerable merit, he 
wrote with so little regard to decency, and principles, 

latfaer was offended at what I wrote to hiin:-~as be pleases.** 
The letter here alluded to, it is bdieved, has not been preserved : 
at least, it does not appear in the collection above referred to. M.] 
VOL. II. , K 
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and deoorum, and in so hasty a manner^ that his re- 
putation was neither extensive nor lasting. I re» 
member one evening, when some of his works were 
mentioned. Dr. Goldsmith said, he had never heard 
of them ; upon which Dr. Johnson observed, *' Sir, he 
is one of the many who have made themselves /?tt6/fc^, 
without making themselves knotjon" 

A young student of Oxford, of the name of Barclay, 
wrote an answer to Kenrick's review of Johnson's 
Shakspeare. Johnson was at first angry that Ken- 
rick's attack should have the credit of an answer. 
But afterwards, considering the young man's good 
intention, he kindly noticed him, aiid probably would 
have done more, had not the young man died. 

In his Preface to Shakspeare, Johnson treated Vol- 
taire very contemptuously, observing, upon some of 
his remarks, '* These are the petty cavils of petty 
minds." Voltaire, in revenge, made an attack upon 
Johnson, in one of his numerous literary sallies which 
I remember to have read ; but there being no general 
index to his voluminous works, I have seardied in vain, 
and therefore cannot quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom I thought 
Johnson should not disdain to contend. I pressed 
him to answer. He said, he perhaps might ; but he 
never did. 

Mr. Bumey having occasion to write to Johnson 
for some receipts for subscriptions to his Shakspeare, 
which Johnson had omitted to deliver when the 
money was paid, he availed himself of that oppor- 
tunity of thanking Johnson for the great pleasure 
which he had received from the perusal of his Preface 
to Shakspeare; which, although it excited much 
clamour against -him at first, is now justly ranked 
among the most excellent of his writings. To this 
letter Johnson returned the following answer : 
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TO CHARLES BURNJGY^ ESQ. IN POLAND-BTREET. 



'* SIR, 



(( 



I AM sorry that your kindness to me has 
brought upon you so much trouble, though you have 
taken care to abate that sorrow, by the pleasure which 
I receive from your approbation. I aefend my cri- 
ticism in the same manner with you. We must con- 
fess the faults of our favourite, to gain credit to our 
praise of his. excellencies. He that claims, either in 
himself or for another, the honours of perfection, will 
surely injure the reputation which ne designs to 
assist. 

^^Be pleased to make my compliments to your 
family. I am, sir, 

*' Your most obliged, 
^' And most humble servant, 
« Oct. 16, 1766." ." Sam. JohNBOn." 

From one of his Journals I transcribed what foUows : 

" At church, Oct. — 65. 
To avoid all singularity ; Bonaventura, ' 
To come in before service, and compose my mind 
by meditation, or by reading some portions of scrip- 
ture. Tettt/. 

*^If I can hear the sermon, to attend it, unless 
attention be more troublesome than useful. 

''To consider the act of prayer as a reposal of 
myself upon God, and a resignation of all into his holy 
hand." 

In 1764 and 1765 it should seem that Dr. Johnson 
was so busily employed with his edition of Shakspeare, 
as to have had little leisure for any other literary ex- 



ec 



I He was probably proposing to himself the model of this ex- 
cellent peison, who for his piety was named The Serapkiek Doctor, 
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ertion, or, indeed^ even for private correspondence. 
He did not favour me vrith a single letter for more 
than two years, for which it will appear that he after- 
wards apologised. 

He was, however, at all times ready to give assist- 
ance to his friends, and others, in revismg their works, 
and in writing for them, or greatly improving, their 
Dedications. In that courtly species of composition 
no man excelled Dr. Johnson. Though the loftiness 
of his mind prevented him from ever dedicating in 
his own person, he wrote a very great number of De- 
dications for others. Some of these, the persons who 
were fevoured with them are unwilling should be 
mentioned, from a too anxious apprehension, as I 
think, that they might be suspected of having received 
larger assistance ; and some, after all the diligence I 
have bestowed, have escaped my inquiries. He told 
me, a great many years ago, '^ he believed he had de- 
dicated to all the Royal Family round ;" and it was 
indijOferent to him what was the subject of the work 
dedicated, provided it were innocent. He once 
dedicated some Musick for the German Flute to 
Edward, Duke of York. In writing many dedications 
for others, he considered himself as by no means 
speaking his own sentiments. 

Notwithstanding his long silence, I never omitted 
to write to him, when I had any thing worthy of com- 
municating. I generally kept copies of my letters to 
him, that I might have a fim view of our correspond- 
ence, and never be at a loss to understand any refer- 
ence in his letters. He kept the greater part of mine 
very carefully; and a short time before his death was 
attentive enough to seal them up in bundles, and 
order them to be delivered to me, which wjis accord- 
ingly done. Amongst them I found one, of which I 
had not made a copy, and which I own I read with 
pleasure at the distance of almost twenty years* It 
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is dated November, 1765, at the palace of Pascal 
Paoli, in Corte, the capital of Corsica, and is full of 
generous enthusiasm. After giving a sketch of what 
I had seen and heard in that island, it proceeded thus : 
" 1 dare to call this a spirited tour. I dare to chal^ 
lenge your approbation." 

This letter produced the Mowing answer, which 
I found on my arrival at Paris. 

A Mr, Mr. Boswell, chex Mr. Waters, Banquiet, 

d Paris. 

" DEAR SIR, 

^' Apologies are seldom of any use. We will 
delay till your arrival the reasons, good or bad, which 
have made me such a sparing and ungratelul corre- 
spondent. Be assured, lor the present, that nothing 
has lessened either the esteem or love with which I 
dismissed you at Harwich. Bbth have been increased 
by all th^t I have been told of you by yourself or 
others ; and when you return, you will return to an 
unaltered, and, I hope, unalterable firiend. 

^' All that you have to fear from me is the vexation 
of disappointing me. No man loves to firustrate 
expectations which have been formed in his &vour > 
and the pleasure which I promise myself from your 
journals and remarks is so sreat, tnat perhaps no 
degree of attention or discernment will be sufficient 
to afford it. 

'^ Come home, however, and take your chance. I 
bng to see you, and to hear you ; and hope that we 
shall not be so long separated again. Come home, 
and expect such welcome as is due to h», whom a 
wise and noble curiosity has led, where perhaps no 
native of this country ever was before. 
' " I have no news to tell you that can deserve youar 

k3 
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notice ; nor would I willingly lessen the pleasure that 

any novelty may give you at your return. I am 

afraid we shall find it difficult to keep among us 

a mind which has been so long feasted with variety. 

.But let us try what esteem and kindness can effect. 

^' As your ^Either's liberality has indulged you with 

so long a ramble^ I doubt not but you will think his 

sickness^ or even his desire to see you^ a sufficient 

reason for hastening your 'return. The longer we 

live, and the more we think, the higher value we learn 

to put on the friendship and tenderness of parents 

and of friends. Parents we can have but once ; and 

he promises himself too much, who enters life with 

the expectation of finding many friends. Upon some 

motive, I hope, that you will be here soon ; and am 

willing to think that it will be an inducement to your 

return, that it is sincerely desired by, dear sir, 

'^ Your affectionate humble servant, 

^^ Sam. Johnson." 

'^ Johnson'fl-couzt, Fleet-street, 
January 14, I766." 

I returned to London in February, and found Dr. 
Johnson in a good house in Johnson's-court, Fleet- 
street, in which he had accommodated Miss Williams 
with an apartment on the ground floor, while Mr. 
Levett occupied his post in the garret: his faithful 
Francis was still attending upon him. He received 
me with much kindness. The fragments of our 
first conversation, which I have preserved, are tfiese : 
I told him that Voltaire, in a conversation with me, 
had distinguished Pope and Dryden thus : — ^^ Pope 
drives a handsome chariot, with a couple of neat tnm 
nags; Dryden a co^h, and six stately norses." John- 
son. ** Why, sir, the truth is, they both drive coaches 
and six ; but Dryden's horses are either galloping or 
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stumbling: Pope's go at a steady even trot."' He 
said of Goldsmith's "Traveller," which had been 
published in my abs^ice, ^' There has not been so fine 
a poem since Pope's time." 

And here it is proper to settle, with authentick 
precision, what has long floated in publick report, as 
to Johnson's being himself the authour of a consider- 
able part of that poem. Much, no doubt, both of the 
sentiments and expression, were derived from con- 
Fersation with him ; and it was certainly submitted to 
^his friendly revision : but' in the year 17SS, he at my 
request, marked with a pencil the lines which he had 
furnished, which are only line 41^0tb, 



«( 



To stop too fearful, and too faint to go;*'' 



9Xid the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet 
but one, which I custinguish by the Italick character : 

'< How small of all that humfui hearts enduie^ 
That part which kings <or laijirs can cause or cure. 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned. 
Our own felicity we make or find ; 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy^ 
Glides the smooth current of domestick joy : 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown,, and pamien*$ bed i^ steel. 
To men remote from power, but rarely known^ 
Leave reason, fidth, and conscience, aQ our own.'* 



- 1 It is r^puurkable that Mr. Gray has employed somewhat the 
same image to characterise Dryden. He, mdeed, furnishes his 
car witn but two horses ; but they are of ^' ethereal race : ' 

*' Behold where Dryden's less presumptuous car. 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 

With necks in thunder doath'd, and long resounding pace. 

Ode. on the Progress qf Foesy 



.M 
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He added^ " These are all of which I can be sure." 
They bear a small proportion to the whole^ which 
consists of four hundred and thirty-eight verses. 
Goldsmith^ in the couplet which he inserted^ mentions 
Luke as a person well known^ and superficial readers 
have passed it over quite smoothly; while those of 
tnore lattention have been as much perplexed by LvJce, 
flB by Lydiaty in " The Vanity of Human* Wishes.** 
The truth is^ that Goldsmith himself was in a mis- 
take. In the *^ Respublica Hungarica," there is an 
account of a desperate rebellion in the year 1514^ 
headed by two brothers^ of the name of Zeck, George 
and Luke. When it was quelled^ George, not Luke, 
was punished by his head being encircled with a red 
hot iron crown : '^ corond candescente JerreA corona*- 
turj' The same severity of torture was exercised on 
the Earl of Atho^ ore of the murderers of King 
James I. of Scotland.' 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured me by 
marking the lines which he fumisbed to Goldsmith's 
*' Deserted Viljage>" which are only the last four : 

*^ That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sleeps ^ UboarM mole away : 
While sdf-dependeni power can time defy, 
As ToAa teast the bUlows and the aky.*' 

Talking of education> '^ People have noW-a-days, 
(said he)^ got a strange opinion that every thing 
should be taught by lectures. Now, I cannot see 
that lecture can do so much good as reading the 
books from which the lectures are taken. I know 
nothing that can be best taught by lectures, except 

I [On the iron crown, see Mr. Stecvens's note 7, on Act iv. Sc. 
i. of RicHA&D III. It seems to be alluded to in Macbeth, 
Act iy. Sc i. ^* Thy crown does sear," &c. See also Gough's 
Camden, voL iii p. 3:^6. I. B.] 
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where experin^ents are to be shown. You may teach 
chymistry by lectures. — You might teach making 
of shoes by lectures !" 

At night I supped with him at the Mitre Tavern, 
that we might renew our social intimacy at the ori- 
ginal place of meeting. But there was now a con- 
siderable dijOference in his way of living. Having had 
an illness, in which he was aavised to leave off wine, 
he had, from that period, continued to abstain from 
it, and drank only water, or lemonade. 

I told him that a foreign friend of his, whom I had 
met with abroad, was so wretchedly perverted to in- 
fidelity, that he treated the hopes of immortality ivith 
brutal levity ; and said, ^^ As man dies like a dog, let 
him lie like a dog." Johnson. " ■(/'he dies like a dog, 
let him lie like a dog." I added, that this man said 
to me, '^ I hate mankind, for I think myself one of the 
best of them, and I knew how bsid I am." Joi^nson. 
'^ Sir, he must he very singular in his opinion, if he 
thinks himself one of tne best of men ; for none of his 
friends think him so." — ^He said, '^ No honest man 
could be a Deist ; for no man could be so after a fair 
examination of the proofs of Christianity," I named 
Hmne* Johnson. " No, sir; Hume owned to a 
clergyman in the bishoprick of Durham, that he had 
never read the New Testament with attention." — I 
mentioned Hume's notion, that all who are happy are 
equally happy; a little miss with a new gown at a 
' dancing-school ball, a general at the head of a vic- 
torious army, and an orator, after having made an 
eloquent speech in a great assembly. Johnson. 
" Sir, that all who are happy, are equally happy, is 
not true. A peasant and a philosopher may be equally 
satisfied, but not equally happy. Happiness consists 
in the multiplicity of agreeable consciousness. A 
peasant has not capacity for having equal happiness 
with a philosopher." I remember this very question 
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Vfery happily illustrated in opposition to Hume, by 
the Reverend Mr. Robert Brown, at Utrecht. " A 
&mall drinking-glass and a large one, (said he), may 
be equally full; but the large one holds more than 
the small."' 

Dr. Johnson was very kind this evening, and said 
to me, *^ You have now lived five-and-twenty years, 
and you have employed them well." '^ Alas, sir, (said 
I), I fear not. Do I know history?. Do I know ma- 
thematicks ? Do I know law ?" Johnson. " Why, 
sir, though you may know no science so well as to be 
able to teach it, and no profession so well as to be 
able to follow it, your general mass of knowledge of 
books and men renders you very capable to make 
yourself master of any science, or fit yourself for any 
profession." I mentioned that a gay friend had ad- 
vised me against being a lawyer, because I should 
be excelled by ploidding block-heads. Johnson. 
'^ Why, sir, in the formulary and statutory part of 
law, a plodding block-^head may excel ; but m the in- 
genious and rational part of it a plodding block-head 
can never excel." 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise in the 
livorld, by courting great men, ana asked him whether 
he bad ever submitted to it. Johnson. "Why, sir, 
I nevel* Was near enough to great men to court them. 
You may be prudently attached to great men, and 
yet independent. You are not to do what you think 
wrong ; and, sir, you are to calculate, and not pay too 
dear for what you get. You must not give a shil- 
ling's worth of court for sixpence worth of good. 
But if you can get a shilling's worth of good for six- 

1 [Bishop Hall, in discussing this subject, has the same image : 
^^ Yet so conceive of these heavenly degrees, that the least is glo- 
riou& So do these vessels differ, that all arefuU.'*'* Bpistles, 
Dec iii. cp. 6. ^^ Of the different degrees of heavenly glory,'* 
&c. M.] 
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pence worth of courts yon are a fool if you do not pay 
oourt." 

He asadj " If oonrents should be allowed at all, 
they should only be retreats for persons unable to 
serve the publick^ or who have served it It is our 
first duty to serve society; and^ after we have done 
that, we may attend wholly to the salvation of our own 
souls. A youthful passioti for abstracted devotion 
should not be encouraged." 

I introduced the subject of second sight, and other 
mysterious manifestations ; the fulfilment of which, I 
suggested, might happen by chance. Johnson. " Yes, 
sir, but they have happened so often, that mimkind 
have agreed to think them not fortuitous." 

I talked to him a great deal of what I had seen in 
Corsica, and of my intention to publish an account of 
it. He encouraged me by saying, " You cannot go 
to the bottom of the subject ; but all that you tell us 
will be new to us. Give U9 as many anecdotes aa you 



can. 



Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday 
the 15th of February, when I presented to him my 
old and most intimate friend, the Reverend Mr^ 
Temple, then of Cambridge. I having mentioned 
that I had passed some time with Rousseau in his 
wild retreat, and having quoted some remark liiade 
by Mr. WUkes, with whom I had spent many plea* 
sant hours in Italy, Johnson said, (sarcastically), '' \% 
seems, sir, you have kept very good company abroad. 
Rousseau and Wilkes V Thinking it enough to defend 
one at a time, I said nothing as to my gay friend, 
but answered with a ^mile, " My dear sir, you don't 
call Rousseau bad company. Do you really think 
Mm a bad man ?" Johnson. ^^ Sir, if you are talk- 
ing jestingly of this, I don't talk with vou. If you 
mean to be serious, I think him one of the worst of 
men ; a rascal, who ought to be hunted out of society. 
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as he has been. Three or four nations haFe expelled 
him : and it is a shame that he is protected in this 
country." Boswell. " I don't deny, sir, but that 
his novel may, perhap, do harm ; but I cannot think 
his intention was baa/' Johnson. ^' Sir, that will 
not do. We cannot prove any man's intention to be 
bad. You may shoot a man through the head, and 
say you intended to miss him ; but the Judge will 
order you to be hanged. An alleged want of inten- 
tion, when evil is committed, will not be allowed in a 
court of justice. Rousseau, sir, is a very bad man. 
I would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation, 
than that of any felon who Kas gone from the Old 
Bailey these many years. Yes, I shoiild like to have 
him work in the plantations." Boswell. *' Sir, do 
you think him as bad a man as Voltaire ?" Johnson. 
*' Why, sir, it is difficult to settle the proportion of 
iniquity between them." 

This violence seemed very strange to me, who had 
read many of Rousseau's animated writings with great 
pleasure, and even edification ; had been much pleased 
with his society, and was just come from the Conti- 
nent, where he was very generally admired. Nor can 
I yet allow that he deserves the very severe censure 
wnich Johnson pronounced upon him. His absurd 
preference of savage to civilised life, and other singu- 
larities, are proofe rather of a defect in his imderstand- 
ing, than of any depravity in his heart. And not- 
withstanding the un^Eivourable opinion which many- 
worthy men have expressed of his '^ Profession de Foi 
du Vicaire Savoyard," I cannot help admiring it as 
the performance of a man full of sincere reverential 
submission to Divine Mystery, though beset with 
. perplexing doubts : a state of mind to be viewed with 
pity rather than with anger. 

On his fevourite subject of subordination, Johnson 
said, '^ So &r is it from being true that men are na- 
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turally equals that no two people can be half an hour 
together^ but one shall acquire an evident superiority- 
over the other." 

I mentioned the advice given us hy phflosophers, 
to console oivselves^ when distressed or embarnused^ 
hj thinking of those who are in a worse situation 
than ourselves. This, I observed, could not apply 
to all, for there must be some who have nobody 
worse than they are. Johnson. " Why, to be sure, 
sir, there are; but they don't know it. There is 
no being so poor and so contemptible, who does not 
think there is somebody still poorer, and still more 
contemptible." 

As my stay in London at this time was very short, 
I had not many opportunities of being with Dr^ John- 
son ; but I felt my veneration for him in no degree 
lessened, by my having seen muttgrtm hominum mores 
et urbes. On the contrary, by having it in my power 
to compare him with many of the most celebrated 
persons of other countries, my admiration of his ex- 
traordinary mind was i9creased and confirmed. 

The roughness, indeed, which sometimes appeared 
in his manners, was more striking to me now, froni 
my having been accustomed to the studied smooth 
complying habits of the Continent; and I clearly 
recognised jn him, not without respect for his honest 
conscientious zeal, the same indignant and sarcastical 
mode of treating every attempt to unhinge or weaken 
good principles. 

One evening, when a young gentleman teased him 
with an account of the infidelity of his servant, who, 
he said, would not believe the Scriptures, because he 
could not read them in the original tongues, and be 
sure that they were not invented. " Why, foolish 
fellow, (said Johnson), has he any better authority 
for almost every thing that- he believes?" — ^Boswell. 
'* Then the vulgar, sir, never can know they are 

VOL. II. h 
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Tighi, but must submit themselres to the learned." — 
Johnson. "To be sure, sir. The vulgar ^e the 
children of the State, and must be taught like child- 
ren." — BoswELL. " Theii, sir, a poor Turk must 
be a Mahometan, just as a poor Englishman must 
be a Christian ?"— -Johnson. ^' Why, yes, sir ; and 
what then ? This now is such stuff as 1 used to talk 
to my mother, when I^ first began to think myself 
a clever fellow; and she ought to have whipt me 
for it." 

Another erening Dr. Goldsmith and I called on 
him, with the hope of prevailing on him to sup with 
us at the Mitre. We found hiiti indisposed, and re- 
solved not to go abroad. " Come then, (said Gold- 
smith), we will not go to the Mitre to-night, since 
we cannot have the big man with us." Johnson then 
called for a bottle of port, of which Goldsmith and I 
partook, while our friend, now a water'-drinker, sat 
by us. Goldsmith. " I think, Mr. Johnson, you 
dont go near the theatres now. You give yourself no 
more concern about a new play, than if you had never 
had any thing to do with the stage." Johnson. 
" Why, sir, our tastes greatly alter. The lad does 
not care for the child's rattle, and the old man does 
not care for the young man's whore." Goldsmith. 
'^ Nay, sir ; but your Muse was not a whore." John- 
son. " Sir, I do not think she was. But as we ad- 
vance in the journey of life we drop some of the things 
which have pleased us; whether it be that we are 
fatigued and don't choose to carry so many things any 
faruier, or that we find other things which we like 
better." Boswell. " But, sir, why don't you give 
us something in some other way?" Goldsmith. 
'^ Ay, sir, we have a claim upon you." Johnson. 
" No, sir, I am not obliged to do any more. No man 
is obliged to do as much as he can do. A man is to 
have part of his life to himself. If a soldier has 
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fought a good many campaigns^ he is not to be 
blamed if he retires to ease and tranquillity. A 
physician^ who has practised long in a great city^ 
may be excused if he retires to a small town^ and 
takes less practice. Now^ sir^ the good I can do by 
my conversation bears the same proportion to the 
good I can do by my writings^ that the practice of a 
physician^ retired to a small town^ does to his practice 
in a great city." Boswell. " But I wonder, sir, you 
have not more pleasure in writing than in not writing." 
Johnson. " Sir, you may wonder." 

He talked of marking verses, and observed, " The 
great difficulty is, to know when you have made good 
ones. When composing, I have generally had them 
in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking up and 
down in my room; and then I have written them 
down, and often, from laziness, have written only 
half lines. I have written a hundred lines in a day. 
I remember I wrote a hundred linei^ of ^ The Vanity 
of Human Wishes' in a day. Doctor, (turning to 
Goldsmith), I am not quite idle; I made one line 
t'other day; but I maoe no more." Goldsmith. 
'^ Let us hear it; we'll put a bad one to it." John- 
son. " No, sir ; I have forgot it." 

Such specimens of the easy and playful conversa- 
tion of the great Dr. Samuel Johnson are, I think, 
to be prized ; as exhibiting the little varieties of a 
mind so enlarged and so powerftd when objects of 
consequence required its exertions, and as giving us 
a minute knowledge of his character and modes of 
thinking. 

'^ TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT LANGTON, NEAR 
' SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

" DEAR SIR, 

" What your Mends have done, that from your 
departure till now nothing has been heard of you. 
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none of us are able to inform the rest ; but as we are 
all neglected aJike^ no one thinks himself entitled to 
the privilege of complaint. 

^^ I should have Imown nothing of you or of Lang- 
ton^ from the time that dear Miss Langton left us^ 
had not I met Mr. Simpson^ of Lincoln^ one day iH 
the street^ by whom I was informed that Mr. Langton, 
your mamma, and yourself, had been all ill, but that 
you were all recovered. 

^^That sickness should suspend your correspondence, 
I did not wonder ; but hoped that it would be re- 
newed at your recovery, 

^^ Since you will not inform us where you are, or 
how you live, I know not whether you desire to know 
any thing of us. However, I will tell you that the 
CLUB subsists; but we have the loss of Burke's com- 
pany since he has been engaged in publick business, 
in which he has gained more reputation than perhaps 
any man at his [first^ appearance ever gained before. 
He made .two speeches m the House for repealing 
the Stamp-act, which were publickly commended by 
Mr. Pitt, and have filled the town with wonder. 

" Burke is a ereat man by. nature, and is expected 
soon to Attain dvU greatniss. I am grown ^ter 
too, for I have maintained the newspapers these many 
week9 j and- what is greater still, I have risen every 
morning since New-year's day, at about eight : when 
I was up, I have inaeed done but little ; yet it is no 
slight advancement to obtain for £b many hours more, 
the consciousness of being. 

" I wish you were in my new study ; I am now 
writing the first letter in it. I think it looks very 
pretty about me. 

Dyer ' is constant at the club ; Hawkins is 



<( 



1 [Samuel Dyer, Esq. a most learned and ingenious member of 
tbe Literary Club, for whose understanding and attainiflents 
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remiss; I am not over diligent. Dr.. Nugent, Dr. 
Goldsmith, and Mr. Reynolds, are very constant. 
Mr. Lye is printing his Saxon and Gothick Dic- 
tionary : all THE CLUB subscribes. 

^' You wilLpay my respects to all my Lincolnshire 
friends. I am, aear sir, 

^^ Most affectionately yours, 
""^ ^' Sam. Johnson." 

<< Maich 9, 1766. 
<< J(^uuon's^x)urt, Fleet-stteet." 

" TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT LANOTON, NEAR 
BPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

*' DEAR SIR, 

" In supposing that I should be more than com- 
monly affected by the death of Peregrine I^angton,^- 
you \rere not mistaken ; he was one of those whom I 
lOTed at once by instinct and by reason. I have 
seldom indulged more hope of any thing than of 
being able to improve our acquaintance to friendship. 
Many a time have I placed myself again at Langton, 
and imagmed the pleasure with which I should walk 
to Partney* in a summer morning; but this is no 
longer possible. We must now endeavour to preserve 
what is left us, — ^his example of piety and economy. 
I hope you make what inquiries you can, and write 
down what is told you. The little things which di- 
stinguish domestick characters are soon forgotten : if 

Dr. Johnson had great respect. He died Sept 14, 1^7^. A more 
particular account of this gentleman may be found in a note on the 
liifeof Dryden, p. 186, prefixed to the edition of that great writer*s 
P&osB WoiLXS, in four volumes, 8vo. 1800 : in which his cha- 
racter is vindicated, and the very un&vourable representation of it, 
^ven by Sir John Hawkins in ms Life of Johnson, pp. 222-^32^ 
18 minutely examined. M.] 

1 Hr, Langton^s unde. 

2 The place ofreBidenceofMr.Perq;riae Langton. 

h3 
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you delay to inquire^ you will have no informa^tion ; 
if you neglect to write^ information will be vain.^ 

1 Mr. Langton did not disr^aid this counsel, but wrote the 
following acpount, which he has been pleased to communicate to 
me: 

'^ The circumstances of Mr. Per^iine Langton were these. He 
had an annuity for }ife of two hundred pounds per annum. He 
resided in a village in. Lincolnshire : the rent of his house, with 
two or three small fields, was twen^-eight pounds ; the county he 
lived in was not more than moderately cheap ; his family consisted 
of a sister, who paid him eighteen pounds annually for her board, 
and a niece. The servants were two maids, and two men in livery. 
His common way of living, at his table, was three or four dishes ; 
tlie appurtenances- to his table were nea( and handsome; he li«- 
quently entertained company at dinner, fmd then his table was 
well served with as many dishes as were usual at the tables of the 
other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. His own appearance, as 
to clothes, was genteelly neat and plain. He had always ^ post- 
clmse, and kept three horses. 

' *' Such, with the resources I have mentioned, was his way of 
living, which he did not suffer to employ his whole income : for he 
had always a sum of money lying by him for any extraordinary 
expenses that might arise. Some money he put mto the stocks ; 
at his death, the sum he had there amounted to one hundred and 
fifty pounds. He purchased out of his income his hou8ehold-ftir«> 
niture and. linen, of which latter he had a very ample store ; and, 
as I am assured by those that had very good means ofvknowing, 
not less than the tenth part of his income was set apart for charity : 
at the time of his death, the sum of twenty-five pounds was found, 
with a direction to be employed in such uses. 

'^ He had laid down a plan of living proportbned to his income, 
and did not practise any extraordinary degree of parsimony, but 
endeavoured mat in his family there should be plenty without waste. 
As an instance that tliis was his endeavour, it may be worth while 
to mention a method he took in regulating a proper allowance of 
malt iiquor to be drunk in his family, timt tnere might not be a 
deficiency, or any intemperate profusbn: On a complaint made 
that his allowance of a hogshead in a month was not enough for 
his own family, he ordered the quantity of a hogdiead to be put 
into bottles, haid it locked up from the servants, and' distributed 
out, every day, eight quarts, which is the quantity each day at 
one hogshead m a month ; and told his servants, that if that did 
not suffice, he would allow them more ; but, by this method, it ap- 
peared at once that tlie aUowanct was mudi more than suflideht 
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*' His art of life certainly deserves to be known 
and studied. He lived in plenty and elegance upon 

for his small jfamily ; and this piOTed » dear oonviction, that oould 
not be answered, and saved all Aituie dispute. He was, in ge- 
neral, very diligently and punctually attended and obe3red by his 
servants ; he was very considerate as to the injuncticms he gave, 
and explained them distinctly; and, at their first coming to his 
service, steadily exacted a dose cimipliance with them, without any 
remission: and the servants finding this to be the ease, soon grew 
Jiabitually accustomed to the practice of their business, and then 
very little further attention was necessary. On extraordinary in* 
stances of good behaviour, or diligent service, he was not wanting 
in particular encouragements and presents above their' wages : it is 
remarkable that he would permit their Tdations to visit mem, and 
stay at his house two or three days at a time. 

*'*' The wonder, with most that hear an account of his economy, 
will be, how he was able, with sudi an income, to do so much, 
especially when it is considered that he paid for every thing he had. 
iie had no land, except the two or three small fields whidi I have 
said he rented ; and, instead of gaining any thing by their produce, 
I have reason to think he lost by them; however, they furnished 
him with no further assistance towards his housekeeping than grass 
for his horses, {not hay, for that I know he bought), and for two 
cows. Every Monday morning he settled his family accounts, and 
so kept up a constant attention to the confining his expenses within 
his income ; and to do it more exactly, cornered moae expenses 
with a computation he had made^ how much that income would 
afibrd him every week and day of the year. One of his economical 
practices was, as soon as any repair was wahting in or about his 
Jiouse, to have it immediatdy performed. When he had money 
Xo spare, he chose to lay in a provision of linen or dothes, or any 
other necessaries; as then, he said, he oould afford it, which he 
might not be so well able to do when the actual want came; in 
consequence of which method, he had a considerable supply of 
necessary artides lying by him, beside what was in use. 

^^ But the main particular that seems to have enabled him to do 
so much with his income, was, that he paid fbr every thing as soon 
1^ h'e had it, except, alone, what were current accounts, such as 
rent for his house and servants* wages; and these he paid at the 
stated tim.es with the utmost exactness. He gave notice to the 
tradesmen of the neighbouring market-towns^ that they should no 
longer have his custom, if they let any of his -servants have any 
thing without their paying for iL Thus he put it out of his power 
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an income trliicb^ to many would appear indigent^ 
and to most^ scanty. How he lived, therefore, every 
man has an interest in knowing. His death, I hope, 
was peaceful ; it was surely happy. 

'' I wish I had written sooner, lest, writing now, 
I should renew your grief; but I would not forbear 
sapng what I have now said. 

, '^ This loss is, I hope, the only misfortune of a 
family to whom no misfortune at sul should happen, 
if my wishes could avert it. Let me know how you 
all go on. Has Mr. Langton got him the little hors& 
that I recommended ? It wordd do him good to ride 
about his estate in fine weather. 

^^Be pleased to make ray compliments to Mrs. 
Langton, and to dear Miss Langton, and Miss Di, 
and Miss Juliet, and to every body else. 

" The Cuvb holds very well together. Monday 

is my night.^ I continue to rise toleraUy well, and 

read more than I did. I hope something will yet 

come on it. I am, sir, 

" Your most affectionate servant, 

** Sam. Johnson. 
« May 10, 1766, 
'^ Johii8on*s-eourt, Fleet-street" 



to commit those imprudences to which those toe liable that defer 
their payments by using their money some other way than where 
it oumt to go. And whatever money he had by him, he knew 
that It was not demanded elsewhere, but that he might safdy em- 
ploy it as he pleased. 

*' His escample was confined, by the sequestered place of his 
abode, to the observation of few, tnough his prudence and virtue 
would have made it valuable to all who could have known it— 
These few particulars, which I knew mvself, or have obtained 
ftom diose who lived with him, may aiibra instrucdon, and be an 
incentive to that wise art of living, which he so successfully prac- 
tised." 

1 Of his being in ihe chair of The Literary Club, which 
at this time met once a week in the evening. 



n 
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After I had been some time in Scotland^ I men- 
tioned to lubn in a letter that ^^ On my first return to 
my native country^ after some years of absence^ I was 
told of a vast number of my acquaintance who were 
all gone to the land of forget^ilness^ and I found 
myself like a man stalking over a field of battle^ who 
every moment perceives some one lying dead/' I 
complained of irresolution^ and mentioned my having 
made a vow as a security for good conduct. I wrote 
to him again without being able to move his in- 
dolence; nor did I hear from him till he had re- 
ceived a copy of my inaugural Exercise^ or Thesis in 
Civil Law^ which I published at my admission as an 
Advocate^ as is the custom in Scotland. He then 
wrote to me as follows : 

*^ TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
^^ DEAR SIR, 

" The reception of your Thesis put me in mind 
of my debt to you. Why did you ♦***♦*****♦ 
* * « * * 1 I ^11 punish you for it, by telling you 
that your Latin wants correction.' In tne beginning, 
Spei altercB, not to urge that it should be prinuB, is 
not grammatical: dUerce should be alteru In the 
next line you seem to use genm absolutely, for what 
we caiXiJamily, that is, for Ulustrious extraction, I 
doubt without authority. Homines nvUius originis, 

1 The passage omitted alluded to a private transactioii. 

2 This censure of my Latin relates to the Dedication, which 
was as follows: 

VIBO NOBILI8SIMO, OBNATI8SIMO, 

JOANNI, 
VICECOMITI MOUNT8TUART, 

ATAVIS EDITO BSGIBU8, 
EXCBLSiB FAMILIJB DE BUTE 8PBI ALTERJB; 
LABENTE SECULO, ' 
QUUM HOMINES NULLlilS OKIGIMIS 
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for NuUis oHi majoribus, w, NvUo hoo nati, is, as I 
am a£raid, harbarous. — Ruddiman is dead. 

'^ I have now vexed you enough, and will try to 
please you. Your resolution to obey your father I 
sincer^y approve ; but do not accustom yourself to 
enchain your volatility by vows ; Uiey will sometime 
leave a tnom in your mind, which you will, perhaps, 
never be aUe to extract or eject. Take dus warn- 
ing ; it is of great importance. 

" The study of the law is what you very justly 
term it, copious and generous ; ' and in adding your 
name to its professors, you have done exactly what I 
always wished, when I wished you best. I hope that 



GENUS iEQUARB 0PIBU8 AGGREDIUNTUR, 

lANGUINIS ANTIQUI ET ILLUSTRIS 

SEMPER MEHORI, 

MATALIUM SPLENDOREM VIRTUTIBUS AUGENTI : 

AD PUBLICA POPULI COMITIA 

JAM LEGATO; 

IN OPTIMATIUM VERO MAGNiK BRITANNIA 8ENATU, 

JURE HARBOITARIO, 
OLIM CON 8E88URO : 
VIM IN8XTAM VARIA VOCTRINA PROMOVENTE, 
NBC TAMEN 8E VENDITANTE : 
PRJSDITO 
PRIMA FIDE, ANIMO LIBERRIMO, 
BT MORUM BLEOAMTIA 
INSI6NI : 
IN ITALIA VISITANDiB ITINERE, 
SOCIO 8UO HONORATISSIMO, 
HASCE JURISPRUDENTIA PRIMITIAS, 
Dl!VINCTI88IMJB AMICITIA ET OBSERVANTIiB 

MONUMENTUM, 
D. D. C. Q. 

JACOBUS BOSWELL. 

1 Thu alludfiB to' the fint sentenoe of the Pmnnium of my 

Theau. *' JuRispRiTDEKTiiB studio nuUum uberius^ ntUlum 

generoHus: in legilnu enim ogitandit^ populorum mores variafque 

JfortufUB vkesy ex ^utdiM leges oriuiUur^ conUmplari sitnul <(»- 

iemusJ** 
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you will continue to pursue it vigorously and ooo* 
stantly. You ^ain, at leasts what is no small advan- 
tage^ security from those troublesome and weanaome 
discontents, which are always obtruding themselves 
upon a mind vacant, imemployed, and undetermined. 

" You ought to think it no small inducement to 
diligence and perseverance, that they will please 
your father. We all live upon the hope of pleasing 
somebody; and the pleasure of pleasing ought to be 
greatest, and at last always vnjl be greatest, when 
our endeavours are exerted in consequence of our 
duty. 

*' Life is not long, and too much of it must not 
pass in idle deliberation how it shall be spent : de- 
liberation, which those who begin it by prudence, and 
continue it with subtilty, must, after long expense of 
thought, conclude by cnance. To prefer one future 
mode Q^ life to another, upon just reasons, requires 
fstculties which it has not pleased our Creator to 
give us. 

'' If therefore the profession you have chosen has 
some unexpected inconveniencies, console yourself by 
reflecting that no profession is without them; and 
that all the importunities and perplexities of business 
^re softness and luxury, compared with the incessant 
cravings of vacancy, and the unsatisfactory expedients 
of idleness. ' ^ 

* Hcec iuni qua noitrd potui U voce moner^i^ , ; .- 
Vade^ age,"* / 

" As to your History of Corsica, you have no ma- 
terials whicn others have not, or may not have. You . 
have, somehow or other, warmed your imagination. 
I wish there were some cure, like the lover's leap» for 
all heads of which some single. idea has obtained an 
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* 

unreasonable and irregular possession. Mind your 
own affairs^ and leave the Corsicans to theirs. I am^ 
dear sir. 

'^ Your most humble servant, 
" London, Aug. ^1, 1766." '' Sam. Johnson." 

"to DR. SAMUEL JQHNSON. 
*' nttCU ESTEEMED AND DEAR SIR, 

I « Auchinleck, Nov. 6, 1766. 

^^ I PLEAD not guilty to* *♦*♦*♦*♦*♦♦♦ 

" Having thus, I hope, cleared myself of the charge 
brought against me, I presume you will not be dis- 

5 leased if I escape the punishment which you have 
ecreed for me unheard. If you have discharged the 
arrows of criticism against an innocent man, you must 
rejoice to find they have missed him, or have not 
been pointed so as to wound him. 

'^ To talk no longer in allegory, I am, with all 
deference, going to offer a few observations in defence 
of my Latin, which you have found fault with. 

" You think I should have used spei prima, in- 
stead of spei aliercB. Spea is, indeed, often used to 
express something on which we have a future -de- 
pendence, as in Virg. Eclog. i. 1. 14. 

6 modo namque gemeUot^ 



Spem gregisy ah! Mice in nudd connixa reliqmU* 

and in Georg. iii. 1. 473. 

\ Spemque gregemque Htnuly'' 

for the lambs and the sheep. Yet it is also used to 
express any thing on which we have a present, de- 

1 The passage omitted explained the transacdon to which the 
preceding letter had alludod. 
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pendence^ and is well applied to a man of distinguished 
influence,— our support, our refuge, our prasidiumy as 
Horace calls Maecenas. So, in iBneid xii. 1. 57, Queen 
Amata addresses her son-in-law, Tumus : — ^ Spes 
tu nunc una:' and he was then no future hope, for 
she adds. 



decui Mnjperiumque Latini 



which might hare been said of my Lord Bute some 
years ago. Now I consider the present Earl of Bute 
to be ' Excekajamilia de Bute spes prima ;' and my 
Lord Mountstuart, as his eldest son, to be ^ spes 
altera,* So in iEneid xii. 1. l68, after having men- 
tioned ^ Pater .£neas,' who was the present ^ spes,' the 
reigning * spes,' as my German friends woula say, the 
spes prima, the poet adds,* 

^ Etjuxta Atcanius., magrut spes altera RonuB.* 

" You think alterce ungrammatical, and you tell 
me it should have been alteri. You must recollect, 
that in old times alter was declined regularly ; and 
when the ancient fragments preserved in the Juris 
Civilis Pontes were written, it was certainly declined 
in the way that I use it. This, I should think, may 
protect a lawyer who writes alterce in a dissertation 
upon part of his own science. But as I could hardly 
venture to quote fragments of old law to so classical 
a man as Mr. Johnson, I have not made an accurate 
search into these remains, to find examples of what I 
am able to produce in poetical composition. We find 
in Plant. Rudens, act lii. scene 4, 

* Nam huic tiXXisnt patria qua ntproficto netctoJ* 

Plautus is, to be sure, an old comick writer ; but in 
the days of Scipio and Lelius, we find Terent. Heau- 
tontim. act ii. scene 3. 

VOL. II. M 
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' hoc ipsa in itinere altersB 

Dum narrate forte audivi,* 

^^ You doubt my having authority for using genus 
absolutely^ for what we caM family, that is^ for t/- 
lusirious extraction. Now I take genus in Latin^ to 
have much the same signification with hirth in English; 
both in their primary meanifig expressing -simply 
descent^ but both msule to stand xar^ ^i^XY> ^^^ 
noble descent. Genus is thus used in Hor. Hb. ii. 
Sat. y. 1. 8. 

' Et genus et virtus, niti cum re, vilior ajgd estJ* 

And in lib. i. Epist. vi. 1. SIJ* 

*• Et genus etjbrmam Regina Pecunia donai,* 

And in the celebrated contest between Ajax and 
Ulysses^ Ovid's Metamorph. lib. xiii. 1. 140. 

' Nam genus et proavosy et qua nonficimus tpui, 
. Vix ea nostra vocoJ* 

" Homines nullius originisy for nuUis orti majorUmSy 
or nuUo loco nati^ is^ ' you are afraid^ barbarous.' 

"Origo is used to signify extraction^ as in Virg. 
JEneid i. 286, 

* Nascetur pukhriL Trqjanus origine Casar,* 

and in iBneid x. 1. 61 8^ 

^ lUe tamen nostrA deducit origine nomeu,* 

and as nuUus is used for obscure, is it not in the genius 
of the Latin language to write nuUius originisy for 
obscure extraction ? 

'' I have defended myself as well as I could. 

^^ Might I venture to differ from you with regard 
to the utility of vows ? I am sensible that it would be 
very dangerous to make vows rashly, and without a 
due consideration. But I cannot help thinking that 
they may often be of great advantage to one of a 
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Tariable jud^iemeat aoid irregular indinatio&s. I al« 
ways remember a passage in one of your letters to our 
Italian friend Baretti ; where talking of the monastick 
life^ you say you do not wonder that serious men 
should put themselves imder the protection of a re- 
ligious order^ when they have found how unable they 
are to take care of thonselves. Far my own part^ 
without aifecting to be a Socrates^ I am sure I have 
a nuve than ordinary struggle to maintain trith the 
Evil Principk; and all the methods I can devise are 
little enough to keep me tolerably steady in the paths 

of rectitude. 

******** 

'^ I am ever^ with the highest veneration, 

'' Your affectionate humble serrant^ 

'* James Boswell." 

It appears from Johnson's diary^ that he was this 
year at Mr. Thra]e% from before Midsummer till 
after Midiaelmas^ and that lie afterwards passed a 
month at Oxf<N*d. He had then contracted a great 
intimacy with Mr. Chambers of that University^ af- 
terwsircb Sir Robert Chambers^ one of the Judges in 
India. « 

He published nothing this year in his own name ; 
but the noble dedication* to the King^ of Gwyn's 
" London and Westminster Improved^" was written 
by him ; and he furnished the rrefaoe^t and several 
of the pieces, which compose a volume of Miscellanies 
by Mrs. Anna Williams, the blind lady who had an 
asylum in his house.^ Of these, there are his ^^ Epitaph 
on. Philips ;"* '* Translation of a* Latin Epitaph on 

1 [The fenowhig account of this pubfication is given by a lady 
well acquainted wiu Mrs. Williams: 

^^ As to her poems, she many yeais attempted to publish them s 
the half-crowns she had got towards the publication, she confessed 
to me, went for necessaries, and that the greatest pain die ever felt 
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Sir Thomas Hanmer;t" " Friendsliip, ah Ode;^" 
and^ " The Ant^^" a paraphrase from the Proverhs, 
of which I 'hare a copy in his own hand-writing ; 
and^ from internal evidence^ I ascribe to him, " To 

Miss on her giving the Authour a gold and 

silk net-work Purse of her own weaving ;t" and 
" The happy Life^t" — ^Most of the pieces in this 
volume have evidently received additions from his 
superiour pen, particularly *' Verses to Mr. Richard- 
son, on his Sir Cnarles Grandison;" ^^The Excursion;" 
'^ Reflections on a Grave digging in Westminster 
Abbey." There is in this collection a poem, " On 
the death of Stephen Grey, the Electrician ;*" which, 
on reading it, appeared to me to be undoubtedly 
Johnson's. I asked Mrs. Williams whether it was 
not his. ^' Sir (said she, with some warmth), I wrote 
that poem before I had the honour of Dr. Johnson's 
acquaintance." I, however, was so muph* impressed 
with my first notion, that I mentioned it to Johnson, 
repeating, at the same time, what Mrs. Williams had 
said. His answer was, " It is true, sir, that she 
wrote it before she was acquainted widi me ; but she 
has not told you that I wrote it all over again, except 
two lines." " The Fountains, t" a beautiful little 
Fairy tale in prose, written with exquisite simplicity, " 
is one of Johnscm's {»*oductions ; and I cannot with- 

was from the appearance of deftadfliiig her subflciibers: ^but 
what can I do? the Doctor [ Johnson j always puts me off with 
' Well, we'll think about it,' and Ooldsmith says, *■ Leave it to me.' * 
However, two of her friends, under her directions, made a new 
subscription at a crown, the whole price of the work, and in a very 
little time raised sixty pounds. Airs. Carter was applied to by 
Mrs. Williams's desire, and she, with the utmost activity and 
kindness, procured a long list of names. At length the work was 
published, in which is a fine written but gloomy tale of Dr. John^ 
eon. The money Mrs. Williams had various uses for, and a part 
of it was funded." 
By this publication Mrs. Williams got 150(. M.] 
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hold from Mrs. Thnde -the |Mraise of being the authour 
of that admirable poem^ ^^ The Three Warnings." 

He wrote this year a letter^ not intended for pub- 
lication^ which has^ periiaps^ as strong marks of his 
sentiment and style^ as any c^ his compositions. The 
original is in my possession. It is addressed to the 
late Mr. William Drummond, bookseller in Edin- 
burgh^ a gentleman of good family^ but small estate^ 
who took arms for the house of Stuart in 1745 ; and 
during his concealment in London till the act of 
general pardon came out, obtained the acquaintance 
of Dr. Johnson, who justly esteemed him as a rery 
worthy man. It seems, some of the members of the 
society in Scotland for propagating Christian know- 
ledge nad opposed the scheme of translating the holy 
Scriptures mto the Erse or Gaelick language, from 
political considerations of the disadvantage of keep- 
mg up the distinction between the Highlanders and 
the other inhabitants of North-Britain. Dr. John- 
son being informed of this, I suppose by Mr. Drum- 
mond, wrote with a generous indignation as follows : 



« 



TO HR. WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 



'' SIK, 



'' I DID not expect to hear that it could be, in 
an assembly conrened for the propagation of Christian 
knowledge, a question whether any nation unin- 
structed in religion should receiTe mstruction; or 
whether thai instruction should be imparted to them 
by. a translation of the holy books into their own 
language. If obedience to the will of God be ne- 
cessary to happiness, and knowledge of his will be 
necessary to obedience, I know hot how he that with-' 
holds this knowledge, or delays it, can be said to 
love his neighbour as himself. He, that roluntarily 
continues ignorance, is guilty of all the crimes trhich 
ignorance produces ; as to him that should extinguish 

M S 
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the tapers of a light-house^ might justlj^ be imputed 
the calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is the 
highest perfection of humanity; and as no man is 
good but as he wishes the good of others^ no man can 
be good, in ,the highest degree^ who wishes not- to 
others the largest measures of the greatest good. To 
omit for a year^ or for a day^ the most efficacious 
method of advancing Christianity^ in compliance with 
any purposes that terminate on this side of the grare^ 
is a crime of which I know not that the world has 
yet had an example^ except in the practice of the 
planters of America^ a race of mortals whom^ I sup- 
pose> no other man wishes to resemble. 

^^ The Papists have^ indeed^ denied to the laity the 
use of the Bible ; but this prohibition^ in few plac^ 
now very rigorously enforced, is defended by argu- 
ments, wHich have for their foundation the care of 
souls. To obscure, upon motives merely political, 
the light of revelation, is a practice reserved for the 
ref(»ined ; and, surely, the blackest midnight of popery 
is meridian sunshine to such a reformation. I am 
not very willing that any language should be totally 
extinguished. The similitude and derivation of Ian* 
guages afford the most indubitable proof of the tra- 
duction of nations, and the genealogy of mankind. 
They add often physical certainty to historical evi- 
dence ; and often supply the only evidence of ancient 
migrations, and of ^ the revolutions of ages which left 
no written monuments behind them. 

^^ Every man's opinions, at least his desires, are a 
little influenced by his favourite studies. My zeal 
for languages, may seem, perhaps, rather over-heated, 
even to those by whom I desire to be well esteemed. 
To those who have nothing in their thoughts but 
trade or policy, present power, or present money, I 
should not think it necessary to defend my opinions ; 
but with men of letters I would not unwillingly -com- 
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pounds by wishing the continuaijce of every language^ 
however narrow in its extent^ or however incom- 
modious for common purposes^ till it is deposited in 
some version of a known book^ that it may be always 
hereafter examined and compared with other lan- 
guages^ and then permitting its disuse. For this 
purpose the translation of the Bible is most to be 
desu'ed. It is not certain that the same method wiU 
not preserve the Highland language^ for the purposes 
of learnings and abolish it from daily use. When the 
Highlanders read the Bible^ they will naturally wish 
to have its obscurities cleared^ and to know the 
history^ collateral or appendant. Knowledge always 
desires increase ; it is like fire^ which must first be 
kindled by some external agents but which will after- 
wards propagate itself. When they once desire to leam^ 
they will naturally have recourse to the nearest lan- 
guage by which that desire can be gratified; and 
one will tell another that if he would attain know- 
l^ge, he must learn English. • 

*' This speculation may^ perhaps^ be thought more 
subtle than the grossness of real life will easih^ admit. 
Let it, however, be remembered, that the efficacy of 
ignorance has long been tried, and has not produced 
the consequence expected. Let knowledge, there- 
fore, take its turn ; and let the patrons of privation 
stand awhile aside, and admit the operation of positive 
principles. 

^^ You will be pleased, sir, to assure the worthy man 
who is employea in the -new translation,' that he has 

\ The Rev. Mr. John Campbell, minister of the parish of 
Kippen, near Stirling, who has lately favoured me with a long, in- 
telligent, and very obliging letter upon this work, makes the fol- 
lowing remark. '' Dr. Jc^son has alluded to the worthy man 
em^doyed in Ihe translation of the New Testament. Might not 
this have afforded you an opportunity of paying a proper tribute 
of respect to the^ memory of Uie Rev. Miw James Stuart, late mi« 
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my wishes for his success ; and if here or at Oxford I 
can be of any use^ that I shall think it more than 
honour to promote his undertaking. 

" I am sorry that I delayed so long to write. 

" I am, sir, 
'^ Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

^ Jahii8on*s-court, Fleet-siraet, 
Aug. 13, 1766. 

The opponents of this pious scheme being made 
ashamed of their conduct, tne benevolent undertaking 
was allowed to go on. 

The following letters, though not written till the 
year after, being chiefly upon the same subject, are 
here inserted. 

^^ TO MR. WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

" That my letter should have had such effects as 
you mention, gives me great pleasure. I hope you 
do not flatter me by imputing to me more good than 
I have really done. Those whom my arguments have 
persuaded to change their opinion, shew such modesty 
and candour as deserve great praise. 

" I hope the worthy translator goes diligently for- 
ward. He has a higher reward in project than any 
honours which this world can bestow. I wish I could 
be useful to him. 

The publication of my letter, if it could be cf 



« 



nistcr of KiUin, distiDgaished byliis eminent piety, learning, and 
taste ? The amiahle aimidicitir of his life, his warm benevolcDoe^ 
his mdefatigable and sucoesidnil exertions for dviliang and im- 
proving the parish of which he was minister for upwards of fifty 
years, entitle him to the gratitude of his country, and the vene- 
rmtion of all good men. It certainly would be a pity, if such a cfaa« 
lacter should be peimitted to sink into oUivion.'* 
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use in a cause to which all other causes are nothings 
I should not prohibit. But firsts I would have you to 
consider whether the publication will really do any 
good ; nextj whether by printing and distributing a 
very small number^ you may not attain all that you 
propose ; ani, what perhaps I should have said firsts 
whether the letter^ which I do not now perfectly re*- 
member^ be fit to be printed. 

^^ If you can consiUt Dr. Robertson^ to whom J am 
a little known^ I shall be satisfied about the propriety 
of whatever he shall direct. If he thinks that it 
i^ould be printed^ I entreat him to revise it; there 
may^ perhaps^ be some negligent lines written^ and 
whatever is amiss> he knows very well how to rectify.' 

^^ Be pleased ^to let me know^ from time to time> 
how this excellent design goes forward. 

^' Make my compliments to young Mr. Drummond^ 
whom I hope you will live to see such as you desire 
hiih. 

'' I have not lately seen Mr. Elphinston^ but believe 
him to be prosperous. I shall be glad to hear the 
same of y^u^ for I am, sir, ' 

" Your afifectionate himible servant, ' 

^/ Sam. Johnson." 

'< Johnson's-court. Fleet-street, 
April 21, 1767." 



TO THE SAME. 



" SIR, 



'^ I RETURNED this wcck from the country, after 
an absence of near six months, and found your letter 
with many others, which I should have answered 
sooner, if I had sooner seen them. 

'^ Dr. Robertson's opinion was surely right. Men 

1 This paragraph shews Johnson's real estimation of the cha- 
racter and abilities of the celebrated Scottish Historian, however 
lightly, in a moment of caprice, he may have spoken of his works. 
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dbould not be told of the &ult8 whidi they have 
mended. I am glad the old language h taught^ and 
honour the translator as a man whom God has di- 
stinguished by the high office^ of propagating his word. 

'' I must take the liberty of engaging you in an 
<j&ce of charity. Mrs. Heely, the wife of Mr. Heely, 
who had lately some office in your theatre^ is my near 
relation^ and now in great distress. They wrote me 
word of their situation some time ago^ to which I 
returned them an answer which raised hopes of more 
than it is proper for me to give them. Their re- 
presentation of their affairs I have discovered to be 
such as cannot be trusted ; and at this distance^ though 
their case requires haste^ I know not how to acjt. She^ 
or her daughters/may be heard of at Canongate Head. 
I must beg^ sir^ that you will inquire after ihem, smd 
let me know what is to be done. I am wiltii^ to go 
to ten pounds^ and will transmit yoa sach a sum^ if 
upon examination you find it likely to be of use. If 
they are in immediate want^ advance them what you 
think proper. What I could do, I would do for the 
woman, having no great reason to pay much regard 
to Heely himself.* 

" I believe you may receive some intelligence from 
Mrs. Baker, of the theatre, whose letter I received 
at the same time with yours; and to whom, if you 
see her, you will make my excuse for the seeming 
neglect of answering her. 

" Whatever you advance within ten pounds shall be 
immediately returned to you, or paid as you shal^ 
order. I trust wholly to your judgement. 

" I am, sir, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 
'^ London, Johnson^s-oourt, Fleet-street, 
Oct.24, 17C7." 

1 This is the person oonoeming whom Sir John Hawkins has 
thrown out very unwarrantable rSections both against Br. John- 
son and Mr. Francis Barber. 
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• 

Mr. Cuthbert Sliaw^' alike distiiiguisbed by his 
genius^ misfortunes^ and misconduct^ published this 
year a poem^ called ^' The Raoe^ by Mercnrius Spur^ 
£sq/' in which he whimsically maoe the liying poets 
of England contend for pre-«minenoe of fiune by run- 
niag: 

'< Pioye by their heeb the proweBs of tbe head." 

In this poem there was Jthe following portrait of 
Johnson : 

<* Here Johnaon eolnei^— -unUest with outward grace,' 
Hb ligid monJs stainp*d upon his fine. 
While strong ooooeptiona stnigg^ in hit brain; 
(For eyen wit is brought tombed wilh pain): 
To view him, porters with their loads wouldiest. 
And babes dii^ fitted to the nurse's breast. 
With looks convulsed he roeis in pompous strain. 
And, like an angry lien, shakes his mane* 
The Nine, with teirour struck, who ne'er had seen 
Aught human with so teirible a mien^ 
Debating whether they should stay or ruOt 
Virtue steps fbrth» and daims him for her son. 
With gende speech she warns him now to yield. 
Nor stain his glories in the doubtful field; 
But wrapt in conscious worth, oantent sit down* 
Since Fame, resolv'd his various pleas to crowxi, 
Though fbrc'd his present daim to disavow, 
Had long reserved a chaplet for his brow. 
He bows, obeys ; fbr Hme shiill first expire, 
Ere Johnson stay, when Virtue bids retire.'* 

The Honourable Thomas Hervey* and his lady 



1 See an account of him in the Eun^ean Magazine, Jan. 1786. 

2 [The Himourable Thomas H«rv^, whose letter to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer in 1742, was much read at that timek He was 
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having unhappily disagreed^ and being about .to se- 
pu*ate^ Johnson interfered as their friend^ and wrote 
him a letter of expostulation^ which I have not been 
able to find ; but the substance of it is ascertained by 
a letter to Johnson in answer to it^ which Mr. Hervey 
minted. The occasion of this correspondence between 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hervey, was thus related to 
me by Mr. Beaticlerk. " Tom Hervey had a great 
liking for Johnson, and in his will had left him a 
legacy of fifty pounds. One' day he said to me, 
' Johnson may want this money noM^, more than after- 
wards. I huve a nund to give it him directly. Will 
you be so good as to carry a fifty pound note from me 
to him?' This I positively refused to do, as he 
might, perhaps, have knocked me down for insulting 
him, and have afterwards put the note in his jK)cket. 
But I said, if Hervey would write him a letter, and 
enclose a fifty pound note, I should take care to de- 
liver it. He accordingly did write him a letter, 
mentioning that he was only paying a legacy a little 
sooner. To his letter he added, ' P. IS. I am going 
to part xvith my ijoife' Johnson then wrote to him, 
saying nothing of the note, but remonstrating with 
him against parting with his wife." 

When I mentioned to Johnson this story, in as 
delicate terms as I could, he told me that the fifty 
]K)und note was given to him by Mr. Hervey in con- 
sideration of his having written for him a pamphlet 
against Sir Charles Hanbury Williams) who, Mr. 
Hervey imagined, was the authour of an attack upon 
him ; biit that it was afterwards discovered to be the 
work of a garreteer, who wrote " The Fool :" the 

the second son of John, the first Earl of Bristol, and one of the 
brothers of Johnson's early friend, Henry Hervey. He married 
in 1744, Anne, daughter of Francis Coughlan, Esq. and died 
Jan. 20, 1775. M.] 
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pamphlet therefore against Sir Charles was not 
printed. 

In February, 1767, there happened one of the 
most remarkable incidents of Jonnson's life, which 
gratified his monarchical enthusiasm, and which he 
Wed to relate with all its circumstances, when re- 
quested by^his friends. This was his being honoured 
by a private conversation with his Majesty, in the 
library at the Queen's house. He had frequently 
visited those splendid rooms and noble collection of 
books, ' which he used to say was more numerousvand 
curious than he supposed any person could have made 
in the time whidi the Kmg had employed. Mr. 
Barnard, the librarian, took care that he should have 
every accommodation that could contribute to his 
ease and convenience, while indulging his literary 
taste in that place ; so that he had here a very agree- 
able resource at leisure hours. , 

His Majesty having been informed of his occasional 
visits, was pleased to signify a desire that he should 
be told when Dr. Johnson came next to the library. 
Accordingly, the next time that Johnson did come^ 
as soon as he was fairly engaged with a book, on 
which, while he' sat by the fire, he seemed quite in- 
tent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the. apartment 
where the King was, and, in obedience to his Ma- 
jestjr's commands, mentioned that Dr. Johnson was 
then in the library. His Majesty said he was at 

1 Dr. Johnaon had the hoDour of contributing his asostanoe 
towards the fonnation of this library ; for I have read a long letter 
from him to Mr. Barnard, giving the most masterly instractions on 
the subject. I wished much to have gratified my readers with the 
perasal of this letter, and have reason to think that his Majesty 
would have been graciously pleased to permit its publication ; but 
Mr. Barnard, to whom I appUed) declined it '^ on his own ac- 
count" * . • 

VOL. II. N 
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leisure^ and would go to him ; upon which Mr. Bar- 
nard took one of the candles that stood on the King's 
table^ and lighted his Majesty through a suite d 
rooms> till they came to a private door into the li- 
brary^ of which his Majesty had the key. Being en- 
tered^ Mr. Barnard stepped forward hastily to Dr. 
Johnson^ who was still in a profound study, and 
whispered him, ^^Sir, here is the King." Johnson 
started up^ and stood still. His Majesty approached 
him, and at once was courteously easy. ^ 

His Majesty began by observing, that he under- 
stood he came sometimes to the library; and then 
mentioned his havine heard that the Doctor had been 
lately at Oxford, and a^ed him if he was not fond of 
going thither. To which Johnson answered, that he 
was indeed fond of going to Oxford sometimes, but 
was likewise glad to come back again. The King 
then asked him what they were doing at Oxford.. 
Johnson answered, he could not much commend their 
diligence, but that in some respects they were mended, 

1 The pnrticuhn 'of this oonvenadan Ihave been at great pains 
to collect with the utmost authenticity, fiom Dr. Johnson's own 
detail to myself; from Mr. Langton who was present when he 

Sye an account of it to Dr. Joseph Warton, and several other 
ends at Sir Joshua Reynolds's; ttom Mr. Barnard; ftom the 
oojpy of 'a letter written bv the late Mr. Strahan the printer, to 
Bishop Warbuxtoa; and nom a minute, ^e original of which is 
among the papers of the late Sir James. Caldwell, and a copy of 
which was most obligingly obtained for me from his son Sir John 
Caldwell, by Sir Francis Lumm. To all these gentlemen I beg 
leave to miuce my grateful acknowledgemflDts, and particularly 
to Sir Francis Lumm, who was pjleased to take a great deal ot 
trouble, and even had the minute laid before the Kmg by Lor4 
Caermarthen, now Duke of Leeds, then one of Ins Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, yiho announced to Sir Frands the royal 
l^asure oonceming it by a letter, in these words : ^* I have the 
King's oommands to assure you, sir, how sensible his Majesty i» 
of your attention in communicating the minute of conversation pi^ 
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for they had put their ^ptfiiss under better regulations, 
and were at that thne printing Polybius. He was 
then asked whether there were better libraries at 
Oxford or Cambridge. He answered^ he believed the 
Bodleian was larger than any they had at Cambridge; 
at the same time adding^ *' I hope^ whether we hare 
more books or not than they have at Cambridge^ we 
^all make as good use of them as they do." Being 
asked whether All-Souls or Christ-Church library 
was the largest^ he answered^ *' All-Souls library is 
the largest we have^ except the Bodleian." ^* Ay, 
(said the King)^ that is the publick library." 

His Majesty inquired if he was then writing any 
thing. He answered he was not^ for he had pretty 
well told the world what he knew^ and must now 
read to acquire more knowledge. The King^ as it 
should seem with a view to urge him to rely on his 
own stores as an original writer, and to continue his 
labours, then said " I do not think you borrow mudb 
from any body." Johnson said, he thought he had 
already done his part as a writer. " I should have 
thought so too (said the King), if you had not 
written so welL"— -Johnson observed to me, upon this, 
that " No man could have paid a handsomer compH- 
ment; and it was fit for a Kine to pay. It was 
decisive." When asked by another mend^ at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, whether he made any reply to 
this high compliment, he answered, '^ No, sir. When 
the King had said it, it was to be so. It was not for 
me to bandy dvUities with my Sovereign." Perhaps 
no man who had spent his whole life in courts could 
have shewn a more loice and dignified sense of true 
politeness, than Johnson did in Uiis instance. 

vioua to its puUication. As there appears no objection to your 
complyiog with Mr. Boswell^s wishes on the subject, you are at 
fuU liberty to deliver 4i to that gentleman, to make such use of in 
his Life of Dr. Johnson, as he may think proper.** 
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Hk Majesty haTing obserred to Imn that lie tap^ 
posed he nnist hare read a great deal ; Johnson an- 
swered^ that he thought more than he read ; that he 
had read a great deal in the earlypait of liis life, bat 
having fiiUen into ill health, he had not been able to 
read much, compared with others: far instance, he 
said he had not read mudi, compared with Dr. War- 
burton. Upon which the King said, that he heard 
Dr. Warbnrton was a man of sodi general knowledge, 
that you could scarce talk with him on any subject 
on wnich he was not qualified to speak; and that 
his learning resembled Garrick's acdng, in its uni- 
versality. 1 His Majesty then talked of the contro- 
versy between Warburton and Lowth, which he 
seemed to have read, and asked Johnson what he 
thought of it. Johnson answered, '^Warburton has 
most general, most scholastick learning; Lowth is 
the more correct schcdar. I do not know which of 
them calls names best." The King was pleased to 
say he was of the same opinion ; adding, " You do 
not think then. Dr. Johnson, that there was much 
arffument in the case." Johnson said, he did not 
think there was. '^ Why truly (said the King), when 
once it comes to calling names^ argument is pretty 
well at an end." 

Hu Majesty then asked him what he thought of 
Lord Lyttelton's history, which was then just pub- 
lished. Johnson said, ne thought his Myle pretty 
good, but that he had blamed Henry tne Second 
rather too much. ^^ Why (said the King), they 
seldom do these things by halves." *^ No, sir (an-* 
swered Johnson), not to Icings." But fearing to be 

1 The Reverend Me. Stnhan dearly recollects having been told 
by Johnion, that the King observed that Pope made Warburton a 
Bishop. '* True, sir (said Johnson), but Warburton did more for 
PopMB ; he made him a Christian :'* alluding, no doubt, to his m- 
genious commento on the «< Essay on Mao." 
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misunderstood^ he proceeded to explain himself; and 
immediately subjoined^ " That for those who spoke 
worse of Kings than they deserved^ he could find no 
excuse ; but that he could more easily conceive how 
some might ^ak better of them than they deserved^ 
without any ill intention ; for^ as Kings had much in 
their power to give, those who were favoured by them 
woula frequently, from gratitude, exaggerate their 
praises : and as this proceeded from a good motive, it 
was certainly excusable, as far as errour could be ex- 
cusable." 

The King then asked' him what he thought of Dr. 
Hill. Jc^nson answered, that he was an ingenious 
man, but had no veracity; and immediately men- 
tioned, as an instance of it, an assertion of Uiat writer, 
that he had seen objects magnified to a much greater 
degree by using three or four microscopes at a time 
than by using one. '^ Now (added Johnson), every 
one acquainted with microscopes knows, that the 
m<»re of them he looks through, the less the object will 
appear." ^' Why (replied the King), this is not only 
tellinff an untruth, but telling it clumsily; for, if 
that be case, every «one who can look through a mi- 
croscope will be able to detect him." 

'^ I now (said Johnson to his friends, when re- 
lating what had passed), began to consider that I was 
depreciating this man in the estimation of his Sove- 
reign, and thought it was time for me to say some- 
thing that might be more &vourable." He added, 
therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwithstanding, a very 
curious observer; and if he would have beeh con- 
tented to tell the world no more than he knew, he 
might have been a very considerable man, and needed 
not to have recourse to such mean eiqpedients to raise 
his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journals, men- 
tioned particularly the Journal des Savans, and asked 

n3 
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Johnson if it was well done. Johnson said^ it was 
formerly very well done^ and gave some account of 
the persons who hegan it^ and carried it on for some 
years : enlarging at the same tim^^ on the nature and 
use of such works. The King asked him if it was 
well done now. Johnson answered^ he had no reason 
to think that it was. The King then asked him if 
there were any other literary journals published in 
this kingdom^ except the Monthly and Critical Re- 
views; and on being answered there was no other^ 
his Majesty asked which pf them was the best : John- 
son answered^ that the Monthly Review was done 
with most care, the Critical upon the best principles ; 
adding that the authours of the Monthly Review 
were enemies to the Church. Hiis the King said he 
was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical 
Transactions^ when Johnson observed that they had 
now a better method of arranging their materials 
than formerly. " Ay (said the King), they are 
obliged to Dr. Johnson for that;" for his Majesty 
had heard and remembered the circumstance, which 
Johnson himself had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary 
biography of this country ably executed, and pro- 
posed to Dr. Johnson to undertake it. Johnson sig- 
nified his readiness to comply with his Majesty's wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked 
to his Majesty with profoimd respect, but still in his 
firm manly manner, with a sonorous voice, and never 
in that subdued tone which is commonly used at the 
levee and in the drawing-room. After the King 
withdrew, Johnson shewed himself highly pleased 
with his Majesty's conversation, and gracious be- 
haviour. He said to Mr. Barnard, " Sir, they may 
talk of the King as they will ; but he is the finest 
gentleman I have ever seen." And he afterwards obn 
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served to Mr. LaiigtoD> ^' Sir, his maimers are those 
of as fine a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the 
Fourteenth or Charles the Second." 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds's, where a circle of John- 
son's friends was collected round him to hear his ac- 
count of this memorable conversation. Dr. Joseph 
Warton, in his frank and lively manner, was very 
active in pressing him to mention the particulars. 
*' Come now, sir, this is an interesting matter ; do 
fevoiu' us with it." Johnson, with great good hu- 
mour, complied. 

He told them, "I found his Majesty wished I 
should talk, and I made it my business to talk. I 
find it does a man good to be talked to by his Sove- 
reign. In the first place, a man cannot be in a 
passion. — ." Here some question interrupted him, 
which is to be regretted, as he certainly would have 
pointed out and illustrated many circumstances pf ad- 
vantage, from being in a situation, where the powers 
of the mind are at once excited to vigorous exertion, 
and tempered by reverential awe. 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnson was 
employed in relating to the circle at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's the particulars of what passed between 
the King and him. Dr. Goldsmith remained unmoved 
upon a sofa at some distance, affecting not to join 
in the least in the eager curiosity of the company. 
He assigned as a reason for his ^oom and seeming 
inattention, that he apprehended Johnson had re- 
linquished his purpose or furnishing him with a Pro- 
logue to his play, with the hopes of which he had 
been flattered ; but it was strongly suspected that he 
was fretting with chagrin and envy at the singular 
honour Dr. Johnson had lately enjoyed. At length, 
the frankness and simplicity of his natural character 
prevailed. He sprung from the sofii, advanced to 
Johnson, and in a kmd of flutter, from imagining 
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himself in the situation which he hafd just heen 
hearing described^ exclaimed^ " Well^ you acquitted 
yourself in this conversation better than I should 
haye done ; fcH* I should hare bowed and stammered 
through the whole of it." 

I leceiyed no letter from Johnson this year; nor 
have I discovered any of the correspondence' he had, 
except the two letters to Mr. Drummond, which have 
been inserted, for the sake of connection with that to 
the same gentleman in 1766. His diary affords no 
light as to his employment at this time. He passed 
three months at Lichfield :* and I cannot omit an af- 
fecting and solemn scene there, as related by himself: 

" Sunday, Oct. 1 8, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17, at 
about ten in the morning, I took my l^ve for ever of 
my dear old friend, Catharine Chambers, who came 
to live with my niother about 17S4, and has been buf 
little part^ from us since. She buried my father, my 
brother, and my mother. She is now fifty-eight years 
old. 

'^ I desired all to withdraw, then told her that we 
were to part for ever ; that as Christians, we should 
part with prayer ; and that I would, if she was willing, 
^y a short prayer beside her. She expressed great 
desire to hear me; and held up h^r poor hands, as 
^he lay in bed, with great fervour, wnile I prayed, 
kneeling by her, nearly in the following words : 

'' Almignty and most merciful Father, whose loving 

1 It is proper here to mention, that when I speak of his cor- 
respondenoe, 1 ooneader it independent of the voluminous collection 
of letters which, in the couise of many years, he wrote to Mrs. 
Thiale, which fonns a separate part of his works ; and as a pxoof 
of the high estimation set on any thing which came ftom ins pea, 
was sold by that lady for the sum of five hundred pounds. 

£ [In ms letter to Mr. Drummond, dated Oct. 24, 1767, he 
nentioBs that he had aniTcd in London, after an absence, of 
neavly six numtfa^ in the coimtry. Piobabiy part of that time 
was ftpent at Oxfoid. M.] 
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kindness is ov^r all thy works^ behold^ visits and re- 
lieve this thy servant^ who is grieved with sickness. 
Grant that the sense of her weakness may add strength 
to her faith^ and seriousness to her repentance. And 
grant that by the help of thy Holy Spirit^ after the 
pains and labours of this short life^ we may all obtain 
everlasting happiness^ through Jesus Christ our 
Lord^ for whose sake hear bur prayers. Amen. Our 
father^ &c. 

'^I then kissed her. She told me^ that to part 
was the greatest pain that she had ever felt^ and that 
she hoped we should meet again in a better place. I 
expressed^ with swelled eyes^ and great emotion of 
tenderness, the same hopes. We kissed, and parted. 
I humbly hope to meet again, and to part no more." ^ 

By those who have been taught to look upon John- 
son as a man of a harsh and stern character, let this 
t^ider and £^ctionate scene be candidly read; and 
let them then judge whether more warmth of heart, 
and grateful kindness, is often found in human nature. 

We have the following notice in his devotional 
record: 

" August 2, 1767. I have been disturbed and un- 
settled for a long time, and have been without reso- 
lution to apply to study or to business, being hin- 
dered by sudden snatches." « 

He, however, furnished Mr. Adams with a Dedi- 
cation* to the King of that ingenious gentleman's 
*' Treatise on the Globes," conceived and expressed 
in such a' manner as could not ^1 to be very grate- 
ful to a monarch, distinguished for his .ove of the 
i^iences. 

This year was published a ridicule of his style, 
under the title of ^^ Lexiphanes." Sir John Hawkins 
ascribes it to Dr. Kenrick ; but its authour was one 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 77 and 78* '2 Ibid, p. 73. 
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Campbell^ a Scotch purser in the navy. The ridicule 
consisted in applying Johnson's ^^ words of krge 
meaning" to insignificant matters^ as if one should 
put the armour of Goliath upon a dwarf. The contrast 
might be laughable ; but the dignity of the armour 
must remain tie same in all considerate minds. This 
malicious drollery^ therefore^ it may easily be sup- 
posed^ could do no harm to its illustrious object. 

''to bennet lanoton^ esq. at MR. rotrwell's^ 

PERFUMER^ IN NEW BOND-STREET^ LONDON. 
''dear SIR, 

" That you have been all summer in London is 
one more reason for which I regret my long stay in 
the country. I hope that you will not leave the town 
before my return. We have here only the chance of 
vacancies, in the passing carriages, and I have be- 
spoken one that may, if it happens, bring me to town 
on the fourteenth of this month: but this is not 
certain. 

" It will be a favour if you communicate this to 
Mrs. Williams : I long to see all my friends. 

" I 9m, dear sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
« Lichfield, Oct 10, 1767." '' Sam. Johnson." 

It appears firom his notes of the state of his mind,^ 
that he sufifered great perturbation and distraction in 
1768. Nothing of his writing was given to the pub- 
lick this year, except Uie Prologue* to his fnend 
Goldsmith's comedy of " The Good-natured Man." 
The first lines of this Prologue are strongly charac- 
teristical of the dismal gloom of his mind ; which in 
his case, as in the case of all who are distressed with 

1 Frayen and^Meditadons, p. 81. 
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the same 'malady of imagination^ transfers to others 
its own feelings. Who could suppose it was to intro* 
duoe a comedy^ when Mr. Bensley solemnly began, 

«' PressM with the load of life, the weary mind 
. Surveys the general toil of hufnan kind." 

But this dark groimd might make Goldsmith's hu- 
mour shitae the more. 

In the sprihg of this year^ having published my 
''Account of Corsica^ with the Journal of a Tour .to 
that Island/' I returned to London, very desirous to 
see Dr. Johnson, and hear him upon the subject. I 
found he was at Oxford, with his friend Mr. Cham- 
bers, who was now Vinerian Professor, and* lived in 
New Inn Hall. Having had no letter from him since 
that in which he criticised the Latinity of my Thesis, 
and having been told by somebody that he was of'- 
fended at my having put into mj book an extract of 
his letter to me at Paris, I was impatient to be with 
him, and therefons followed him to Oxford, where I 
was entertained by Mr. Chambers, with a civility 
which I shall ever gratefully remember. I found 
that Dr. Johnson had sent a letter to me to Scot- . 
land, and that I had nothing to ccmplain of but his 
being more indifferent to my anxiety than I wished 
him to b^. Instead of giving, with the circumstances 
of time and place, such fragments <^ his conversation 
as I preserved during this visit to Oxford, I shall 
throw them together m continuation. 

I asked him whether, as a moralist, he did not 
think that the practice of the law, in < some degree, 
hurt the nice feding of honesty. Jornson. " Why 
no, sir, if you act properly. You are not to deceive 
your clients with false representations of your opinion : 
you are not to tell lies to a judge." Boswell. " But 
what do you think of supporting a cause which you 
know to be bad?" Johnson. ^'Sir, you do not 
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kncnr it to be cood or had tiD the judge detemiiies 
it* I hare nia that joa aie to state fi^ts fiuri j ; so 
that four thiokiog, or what joa call knoving, a cause 
to be bad^ must be from leamoing, must be from jrour 
sttppoMDg your arguments to be weak and iucon- 
clusire* But^ sir^ that is not enough. An argument 
which does not conrince joursel^ may oonrinoe the 
judge to whom you urge it: and if it does confinoe 
him^ why^ then^ sir^ you are wnmg, and he is ri^t. 
It is his business to judge ; and you are not to be 
confident in your own opinion that a cause is bad, but 
to say all you can for your dient, and then hear the 
judge's opinion." Boswell. '^But, sir, does not 
uffectmg a warmth when you have no warmth, and 
appearing to be clearly of one opinion when you are 
in reality of another opinion, does not such dissimu- . 
lation impair one's hcmesty ? Is there not some danger 
that a lawyer may put on the same mask in common 
life, in the intercourse with his friends?" Johnson. 
" Why no, sir. Every body knows you are paid for 
aifectmg warmth for your client ; and it is, therefore, 
properly no dissimulation: the moment you come 
from the bar you resume your usual behaviour. Sir, 
a man will no more carry the artifice of the bar into 
the common intercourse oi society, than a man who is 
paid for tumbling upon his hands will continue to 
tumble upon his hands when he should walk on his 
feet" 

Talking of some of the modem plays, he said, 
" False Delicacy" was totally void of character. He 
praised Goldsmith's " Good-natured Man ;" said, it 
was the best comedy that had appeared since '^ The 
Provoked Husband, and that there had not been of 
late any such character exhibited on the sta^ as that 
of Croaker. I observed it was the Suspirius of his 
Rambler. He said. Goldsmith had owned he had 
borrowed it from tlienoe. '^ Sir (continued he), there 
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is all the difference in the world between characters 
of nature and characters of manners ; and there is the 
difference between the characters of Fielding and those 
of Richardson. Characters of manners are very enter<« 
taining; but they are to be understood^ by a more 
superficial observer^ than characters of nature, where 
a man must dire into the recesses of the human 
heart." 

It always appeared to me that he estimated the 
compositions of Richardson too highly^ and that he 
had an unreasonable prejudice against Fielding. In 
comparing those two writers, he used this expression ; 
" that there was as gres^t a difference between them 
as between a man wno knew how a watch was made, 
and a man who could tell the hour by looking on the 
dial-plate." This was a short and figurative state of 
his mstinction between drawing characters of nature 
and characters only of manners. But I cannot help 
being of opinion, that the neat watches of Fielding 
are as well constructed as the large clocks of Richard- 
son, and that his dial-plates are brighter. Fielding's 
characters, though they do not expand themselves so 
widely in dissertation, are as just pictures of human 
nature, and I will venture to say, have more striking 
features, and nicer touches of the pencil ; and though 
Johnson used to quote with approbation a saying of 
Ricbardson's, '' that the virtues of Finding's heroes 
were the vices of a truly good man," I will venture to 
add, that the moral tendency of Fielding's writings, 
though it does not encourage a strained and rarely 
possible virtue, is ever favourable to honour and 
honesty, and cherishes the benevolent and generous 
affections. He who is as good as Fielding would 
make him, is an amiable member of society, and may 
be led on by more regulated instructors, to a ];iighet 
state of ethical perfection. 

• VOL. II. o 
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Johnson proceeded ; " Even Sir Francis Wrong- 
head is a character of manners^ though drawn with 
great humour." He then repeated^ very happily, all 
Sir Francis's credulous account to Manly of his being 
with '* the great man," and securing a place. I 
asked him^ if *' The Suspicious Husband" did not 
furnish a well-drawn character, that of Ranger. 
Johnson. '^ No, sir ; Ranger is a just rake, a mere 
rake^ and a lively young fellow, but no character" 

The great Douglas Cause was at this time a very 
general subject of discussion. I found he had not 
studied it with much attention, but had only heard 
parts of it occasionally. He, however, talked of it, 
and said, '^ I am of opinion that positive proof of 
fraud should not be required of the plaintiff, but that 
the Judges should decide according as probability 
shall appear to preponderate, granting to the de- 
fendant the presuniption of filiation to be strong in 
his fsivour. And 1 think too, that a good deal of 
weight should be allowed to the dying declarations, 
because they were spontaneous. There is a great 
difference between what is said without our being 
* urged to it, and what is said from a kind of com- 
pulsion. If I praise a man's book without being 
asked my opinion of it, that is honest praise, to which 
one may trust. But if an authour asks me if I like 
his booK, and I give him solhething like praise, it 
must not be taken as my real opinion." 

'* I have not been troubled for a long time with 
authours desiring my opinion of their works. I used 
once to be sadly plagued with a mian who wrote 
verses, but who literally had no other notion of a 
verse, b\it that it consisted of ten syllables. Lay 
your knife and your fork across your plate, was to 
nim a verse : 

. Lay your knife and your fork across, your plate. 
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As he wrote a great number of verses^ he Mime- 
times by chance made good ones^ though he did not 
know it." 

He renewed his promise of coming to Scotland, 
and going with me to the Hebrides^ but said he would 
now content himself with seeing one or two of the 
most curious of them. He said ^^. Macaulay, who 
writes the account of St. Kilda, set out with a pre- 
judice against prejudice, and wanted to be a smart 
modern thinker; and yet he affirms for a truth, that 
when a ship arrives there all the inhabitants are 
seized with a cold." 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated writer, took a 
great deal of pains to ascertain this fact, and at- 
tempted to account for it on physical principles, from 
the effect of effluvia from human bodies* Johnson, 
at another time, praised Macaulay for his ^^ magna^ 
nimity*' in asserting this wonderiul story, because it 
was well attested. A lady of Norfolk, by a letter to 
my friend Dr. Bumey, has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing solution : '' Now for the explication of this 
seeming mystery, whiqh is so very obvious as, for 
that reason, to have escaped the penetration of Dr. 
Johnson and his friend, as well as tnat of the authour. 
Reading the book with my ingenious friend, the late 
Reverend Mr. Christian, of "Docking— ^after ruminating 
a little, ' The cause (isays he), is a natural one. The 
situation of St. Kilda renders a north-east wind in- 
dispensably necessary before a stranger can land. 
The wind, not the stranger, occasions an epidemick 
cold.' If I am not mistaken, Mr. Macaulay is dead ; 
if living, this solution might please him, as I hope it 
will Mr. Boswell, in return for the many agreeable 
hours his works have afforded us." 

Johnson expatiated on the advantages of Oxford 
for learning. " There is here, sir (said he), such a 
progressive emulation. The students are anxious to 
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appear well to their taton; the tutors are anxioas 
to nare their pupils i^ipear well in the college; the 
colleges are anxious to hare their students sppear 
well in the University ; and theiie are excellent rules 
of discipline in every college. That the rules are 
sometimes ill observed^ may be true ; but is nothing 
against the system. The members of an Uniyersity 
may^ for a season^ be unmindful of their duty. I am 
arguing for the excellency of the institution." 

Of Guthrie^ he said^ ^* Sir, he is a] man of parts. 
He has no great regular ftmd of knowledge ; but by 
reading so long^ and writing so long^ he no doubt has 
picked up a good deal." 

He said he had lately been a long while at Lich- 
field^ but had grown very weary before he left it. 
Bos WE L^. ^' I wonder at that^ sir ; it is your native 
place/' Johnson. " Why so is Scotland i/our native 
place." 

His prejudice against Scotland appeared remark- 
ably strong at this time. When I talked of our ad- 
vancement in literature^ '^ Sir (said he)^ you have 
learnt a little from ns^ and you think yourselves very 
great men. Hume would never have written his- 
tory, had not Voltaire written it before him. He is 
an echo of Voltaire." Boswell. '' But, sir, we 
have Lord Karnes." Johnson. " You have. Juord 
Karnes. Keep him ; ha, ha, ha*l We don't envy you 
him. Do you. ever see Dr. Robertson?" Boswell. 
" Yes, sir." Johnson. " Does the dog talk of me ?" 
Boswell. ^'Indeed, sir, he does, and loves you." 
Thinking that I now had him in a corner, and beinff 
solicitous for the literary fame of my country, I 

Srcssed him for his opinion on the merit of Dr. 
lobertson's History of Scotland. But, to my sur- 
prise, he escaped. — " Sir, I love Robertson, and I 
won't talk of his l?ook." 
It is but justice both to him and Dr. Robertson to 
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9ddy that though he indulged himself in this sally of 
wit^ he had too good taste not to be fully sensible of 
the merits of that admirable work. 

An essay, written by Mr. Deane, a divine of the 
Church of England, maintaining the future life of 
brutes, by an explication of certain parts of the 
Scriptures, was mentioned, and the doctrine insisted 
on by a gentleman wlio seemed fond of curious spe- 
culation. Johnson, who did not like to hear of any 
thing concerning a future state which was not au« 
th(H*ised by the regular canons of orthodoxy, dis- 
couraged this talk; and being offended at its con- 
tinuation, he watched an opportimity to give the 
gentleman a blow of reprehension. So, when the 
poor speculatist, with a serious metaphysical pensive 
face, addressed him, " But really, sir, when we see a 
very sensible dog, we don*t know what to think of 
him." Johnson, rolling with joy at the thought 
which beamed in his eye, turned quickly roimd, and 
replied, '' True, sir : and when we see a very foolish 
fellovoy we don't know what to think of him" He 
then rose up, stidded to the fire, and stqpd for some 
time laughing and exulting. 

I told him that I had several times, when in Italy, 
seen the experiment of placing a scorpion within a 
circle of burning coals ; tnat it ran round and round 
in extreme pain ; and finding no way to escape, re- 
tired to the centre, and like a true Stoick philosopher, 
darted its sting into its head, and thus at once freed 
itself from its woes. " This must end 'em" I said, 
this was a curious &ct, as it shewed deliberate suicide 
in a reptile. Johnson would not admit the fact. 
He said, Maupertuis ^ was of opinion that it does not 

1 I should think it impossible not to wonder at the variety of 
Johnson's reading, however desultory it might have been. Who 
could have imagined that the High Church of England-man would 
be so prompt in quoting Maupertuitf who, I am sorry to think, 

o S 
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kill itself^ but dies of the heat; that it gets to the 
centre of the circle^ as the coolest place; that its 
turning its tail in upon its head is merely a con- 
vulsion^ and that it does not sting itself. He said he 
would be satisfied if the great anatomist Morgagni^ 
after dissecting a scorpion on which the experiment 
had been tried^ should certify that its sting, had pene- 
trated into its head. 

He seemed pleased to talk of natural philosophy. 
" That woodcocks (said he) fly over the northern 
countries^ is proved^ because they have been observed 
at sea. Swallows certainly sleep all the winter. A 
number of them conglobulate together^ by flying 
round and rounds and then all in a heap throw them- 
selves under water^ and lie in the bed of a river." 
He told us^ one of his first essays was a Latin poem 
upon the elow-worm ; I am sorry I did not ask where 
it was to he found. 

Talking of the Russians and the Chinese^ he ad- 
vised me to read Bell's Travels. I asked him whether 
I should read Du Halde's Accoimt of China. '' Why 
yes (said he)^ as one reads such a book; that is to 
say, consult it." 

He talked of the heinousness of the crime of adul- 
tery, by which the peace of families was destroyed. 

BtancU in the list of those unfortunate mistaken men, who call 
themselves etprits forts, 1 have, however, a high respect for that 
philosopher whom the Ofteat Frederick of Prussia loved and 
honouiid, and addressed pathetically in one of his poems, 

^^ Maupertuit^ cher Maupertuit^ 
Que noire vie est peu ie eho^e /*' 

There was in Maupertuis a vigour and yet a tenderness of soi- 
timent, united with strong intellectual pDwers, ^nd uncommon 
ardour of souL Would he haA been a Christiaa { I cannot help 
earnestly venturing to hope that he is one how. ' 

[Maupertuis dii^ in 1769 at the age of 62, in (he anns of the 
BernouUis, trit Chrctiennement B.] 
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He said, ^' Confusion of progeny constitutes the 
essence of the crime ; and therefore a woman who 
breaks her marriage yows is much more criminal than 
a man who does it. A man, to be sure, is criminal 
in the sight of God; but he does not do his wife a 
very material injury, if he does not insult her ; if, for 
instance, from mere wantonness of appetite, he steals 
privately to her chambermaid. Sir, a wife ought not 
greatly to resent this. I would not receive home a 
daughter who had run away from her husband on 
that account. A wife should study to reclaim her 
husband by more attention to please him. Sir, a man 
will not, once in a hundred instances, leave his wife 
and go to £( harlot, if his wife has not been negligent 
of pleasing." 

Here he discovered that acute discrimination, that 
solid judgement, and that knowledge of human na- 
ture, for wliich he was upon all occasions remarkable. 
Taking care to keep in view the moral and religious 
duty, as understood in our nation, he shewed clearly 
from reason and good sense, the greater degree of 
culpability in the one sex deviating from it than the 
other; and, at the same time, inculcated a very use- 
ful lesson as to the toa^ to keep him, 

I asked him if it was not hard that one deviation 
from chastity should so absolutely ruin a young 
woman. Johnson. '' Why no, sir ; it is the great 
principle which she is taught. When she has given 
up that principle, she has given up every notion of 
female honour and virtue, which are all included in 
chastity." 

A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom he 
greatly admired and wished to marry, but was afraid 
of her superiority of talents. '^ Sir (said he), you 
need not be afraid ; marry her. Before a year goes 
about, you'll find that reason much weaker, and that 
wit not so bright." Yet the gentleman may be jus- 
tified in his a^rehension by one of Dr. Johnson-^ 
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admiraUe sentenoes in his life of WaDer: '' He 
doubtless praised many whom he would have been 
afraid to many; and^ perha^M, married one whom he 
would have been ashamed to praise. Many qualities 
contribute to domestick happiness, upon which poetry 
has no colours to bestow : and many airs and sallies 
may delight imagination^ which he who flatters them 
never can approve." 

He praisea Signor Baretti. '' His account of Italy 
is a very entertaining book ; and, sir, I know no man 
who carries his head higher in conversation than 
Baretti. There are strong powers in his mind. He 
has not, indeed, many hooks ; but with what hooks 
he has, he grapples very forcibly." 

At this time I observed upon the dial^plate of his 
watch a short Greek inscription, taken from the New 
Testament, Nu^ y^S ^X^'^^^^ being the first words of 
our Saviour's solemn admonition to the improve- 
ment of that time which is allowed us to prepare for 
eternity; ^^ the night cometh when no man can work." 
He sometime afterwards laid aside this dial-plate; 
and when I asked him the reason, he said, " It might 
do very well upon a dock which a man keeps in nis 
closet; but to have it upon his watch which he 
carries about with him, and which is often looked at 
by others, might be censured as ostentatious." Mr. 
Steevens is now possessed of the dial-plate inscribed 
as above. 

He remained at Oxford a considerable time ; I was 
obliged to go to London, where I received his letter^ 
which had been returned from Scotland. 



€t 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



<( 



MY DEAR BOSWELL, 



** I HAVE omitted a long time to write to you, 
without knowing very well why. I could now tell 
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why I should not write ; for who would write to men 
who publish the letters of their friends, without their 
leave ? Yet I write to you in spite of my cautidn, to 
tell you that I shall be glad to see you, and that I 
wish you would empty your head of Corsica, which I 
think has filled it rather too long. But, at all events, 
I shall be glad, very glad to see you. 

*^ I am, sir, 

■^ Yours affectionately, 
♦* Oxfind, March 23, 1768." " Sam. Johnson." 

I answered thus : 

** TO MR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

^ HY DEAA siE, LondoQ, 26th AprU, 1768. 

*^ I HAVE received your last letter, which, though 
very short, and by no means complimentary, yet gave 
me real pleasure, because it contains these words, 
' I shall be glad, very glad to see you.' — Surely you 
have no reason to complain of my publishing a single 
paragraph of one of your letters ; the temptation to it 
was so strong. An irrevocable grant of your friend- 
ship, and your dignifying mj desire of visiting Cor. 
sica with the epithet of ^ a wise and noble curiosity,' 
are to me more valuable than many of the grants of 
kings. 

/ " But how can you bid me ' empty my head of 
Corsica?' My noble-minded friend, do you not feel 
for an oppressed nation bravely struggling to be, free ? 
Consider fairly what is the case. The Corsicans 
never received any kindness from the Genoese. They 
never agreed to be subject to them. They Qwe them 
nothing, and when reduced to an abject state of 
slavery by force, shall they not rise in the great 
cause of liberty, and break the galling yoke ? And 
shall not every liberal soul be warm for them ? £mpt j 
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my head of Corsica ! Empty it of honour^ empty it 
of humanity^ empty it of friendship^ empty it of piety. 
No ! while I live^ Corsica and the cause of the hrave 
islanders shall ever employ much of my attention^ 

shall ever interest me in the sincerest manner. 

******* 

" I am, &c. 

'^ James Boswell." 

[f^ to mrs. lucy porter, in lichfield. 

'^ MY DEAE DEAE LOVE, Oxfoid, April 18, 1768. 

" You have had a very great loss. To lose an 
old friend, is to he cut off from a great part of the 
little pleasure that this life allows. But such is the 
condition of our nature, that as we live on we must 
see those whcnn we love drop successively, and find 
our circle of relation grow less and less, till we are 
almost unconnected with the world; and then it 
must soon he our turn to drop into the grave. There 
is always this consolation, that we have one Pro- 
tector who can never he lost hut hy our own faulty 
and every new experience of the imcertainty of all 
other comforts should determine us to fix our hearts 
where true joys are to he found. All union with the 
inhahitants of earth must in time he broken ; and all 
the hopes that terminate here, must on Qone^ part or 
other end in disappointment. 

'^ I am glad that Mrs. Adey and Mrs. Cobb do not 
leave you alone. Pay my respects to them, and the 
Sewards, and all my friends. When Mr. Porter 
comes, he will direct you. Let me know of his ar- 
rival, and I will write to him. 

" When I go back to London, I will take care of 
your reading-glass. Whenever I can do any thing 
for you, remember, my dear darling, that one of my 
greatest pleasures is to please you. 
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" The punctuality of your correspondence I con- 
sider as <a proof of great regard. When we shall see 
each other^ I know not^ but let us often think on each 
other^ and think with tenderness. Do not forget me 
in yQur prayers. I have for a long time back been 
yery poorly ;. but of what use is it to complain ? 

" Write often, for your letters always give great 
pleasure to, 

" My dear, 
^' Your most affectionate, 

" And most humble servant, 
^' Sam. Johnson."] 

Upon his arrival in London in May, he surprised 
me one morning with a visit at my lodging in Half-* 
Moon-street, was quite satisfied with my explanation^ 
and was in the kindest and most agreeable frame of 
mind. As he had objected to a part of one of his 
. letters being published, I thought it right to take 
this opportunity of asking him explicitly whether it 
would be improper to publish his letters after his 
death. His answer was, '^ Nay, sir, when I am dead, 
you may do as you will/' 

He talked in his usual style with a rough contempt 
of popular liberty. ^' They make a rout about universal 
liberty, without considering that all that is to be 
valued, or indeed can be enjoyed by individuals, is 
private liberty. Political liberty is good only so far 
as it produces private liberty. Now, sir, there is the 
liberty of the press, which you know is a constant 
topick. Suppose you and I and two hundred more 
were restrained from printing our thoughts: what 
then ? What proportion would that restraint upon us 
bear to the private happiness of the nation }" 

This mode of representing the inconveniences of 
restraint as light alid insignificant, was a kind of 
sophistry in which he delighted to indulge himself^ 
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in opporition to tbe extreme laxity for which it has 
been ^hionable for too many to argae^ ^hen it is 
evident^ upon reflection, that the very essence of 
govermnent is restraint; and certain it is, that as 
gOFcmment produces rational happiness, too much 
restraint is better than too little. But when restraint 
is unnecessary, and so dose as to gall those who are 
subject to it, the people may and ought to ranon- 
strate;" and, if relief is not granted, to resist. Of 
this manly and spirited principle, no man was more 
convinced than Johnson himself. 

About this time Dr. Kenrick attacked him, through 
my sides, in a pamphlet, entitled '' An Epistle to 
James Boswell, Esq. occasioned by his having trans- 
mitted the moral Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson to 
Pascal Paoli, General of the Corsicans." I was at 
first inclined to answer this pamphlet ; but Johnson, 
who knew that my doing so would only gratify Ken- 
rick, by keeping alive what would soon die away of 
itself, would not suffer me to take any notice of it. 

His sincere regard for Francis Barber, his faithful 
negro servant, made him so desirous of his further 
improvement, that he now placed him at a school at 
Bishop Stortford, in Hertfordshire. This humane 
attention does Johnson's heart much honour. Out 
of many letters which Mr. Barber received from his 
master, he has preserved three, which he kindly gave 
me, and which I shall insert according to their dates. 

" TO MR. FRANCIS BARBER. 
'^ DEAR FRANCIS, 

*' 1 HAVE been very much out of order. I am 
glad to hear that you are well, and design to come 
floon to you. I would have you stay at Mrs. Clapp s 
for the present, till I can determine what we ediall do. 
Be a good boy. 
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*^ My andpliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr. Fow- 
ler. I am^ 

^' Yours affectionately^ 
*« May 28, 1768." " SaM- Johnson." 



Soon afterwards^ lie supped at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern^ in the Strand^ with a company whom 
I collected to meet him. They were Dr. Percy> now 
Bishop of Dromore^ Dr. Douglas^ now Bidbop of 
Salisbury^ Mr. Langton^ Dr. Robertson the Histo- 
rian^ Dr. Hugh Blair^ and Mr. Thomas Davies^ who 
wished much to be introduced to these eminent 
Scotch literati; but on the present occasion he had 
rery little opportunity of hearing them talk^ for with 
an excess of prudence^ for which Johnson afterwards 
found fault with them^ they hardly opened their lips^ 
and that only to say something which they were 
certain wouldf not expose them to the sword of Gt>- 
liath ; such was their anxiety for their fame when in. 
the presence of Johnson. He was this evening in 
remarkable vigour of mind^ and eager to exert him- 
self in conversation^ which he did with great readi- 
ness and fluency ; but I am sorry to find that I have 
preserved but a small part of what passed. 

He allowed high praise to Thomson as a poet ; but 
when one of the company said he was also a very 
good man^ our morakst contested this with great 
warmth, accusing him of gross sensuality and licen- 
tiousness of manners. I was very much afraid that 
in writing Thomson's life. Dr. Johnson would have 
treated his private character with a stem severity, 
but I was agreeably disappointed ; and I may claim 
a little merit in it, from my having been at pains to 
send him authentick accounts of the affectionate and 
generous conduct of that poet to his sisters, one of 
whom, the wife of Mr. Thomson, schoolmaster at 
Lanark, I knew, and was presented by her with three 

VOL. II. . p 
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of his letters^ one of which Dr. Johnson has inserted 
in his life. 

He was vehement against old Dr. Mounsey^^ of 
Chelsea College^ as '^ a fellow who swore and talked 
bawdy." '' I have been often in his company^ (said 
Dr. Fercy), and never heard him swear or talk 
bawdy." Mr. Davies, who sat next to Dr. Percy, 
having after this had some conversation aside with 
him, made a discovery which, in his zeal to pay court 
to Dr. Johnson, he ea^rlv proclaimed aloud from the 
foot of the table : " O, sir, I have found out a very 
good reason why Dr. Percy never heard Mounsey 
swear or talk bawdy, for he teHs me he never saw 
him but at the DuKe of Northumberland's table." 
*'And so, sir, (said Dr. Johnson loudly to Dr. 
Percy), you would shield this man from tne charge 
of swearing and talking bawdy, because he did not do 
so at the Duke of Northumberland's table. Sir, you 
might as well tell us that you had seen him hold up 
his hand at the Old Bailey, and be neither swore nor 
talked bawdy ; or that you had seen him in the cart 
at Tyburn, and he neither swore nor talked bawdy. 
And is it thus, sir, that you presume to controvert 
what I have related ?" Dr. Johnson's animadversion 
was uttered in such a manner, that Dr. Percy seemed 
to be displeased, and soon afterwards left the com- 
pany, of which Johnson did not at that time take 
any notice. 

Swift having been mentioned, Johnson, as usual, 
treated him with little respect as an authour. Some 
of us endeavoured to support the Dean of St. Pa- 
trick's, by various arguments. One in particular 

1 [Messenger Mounsey, M. D. died at his apartments in Chel- 
sea College, Dec. 26, 1788, at the great age of ninety-fire. An 
extraordinary directioii in his will may be found in the Gexttle- 
MAir*B Maoajdike, vol 60, p.ii. p. 1183. M.] 
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praised his'' Conduct of the Allies." Johnson. ''Sir, 
his ' Conduct of the Allies' is a performance of very 
little ability." "Surely, sir, (said Dr. Douglas), 
you must allow it has strong facts." ^ Johnson. 
" Why yes, sir ; but what is that to the merit of 
the composition ? In the Sessions-paper of the Old 
Bailey tnere are strong facts. Ijousebreaking is a 
strong fact; robbery is a strong fact; and murder is 
a mighty strong fact : but is great praise due to the 
historian of those strong facts? No, sir. Swift has 
told what he had to tell distinctly .enough, but that 
is all. He had to count ten, and he has counted it 
right."-*— Then recollecting that Mr. Davies, by acting 
as an informer, had been the occasion of his talking 
somewhat too harshly to his friend Dr. Percy, for 
which, probably, when the first ebullition was over, 
he felt some compunction, he took an opportunity to 
give him a hit : so added, with a preparatory laugh, 
" Why, sir, Tom Davies might have written ' The 
Conduct of the Allies.'" Pbor Tom being thus sud- 
denly dragged into ludicrous notice in presence of the 
Scottish Doctors, to whom he was ambitious of ap^ 
pearing to advantage, was grievously mortified. Nor 
did his punishment rest here; for upon subsequent 
occasions, whenever he, "statesman all over,"* as- 
sumed a strutting importance, I used to hail him — 
"the Authour of the Conduct of the Allies" 



1 My respectable friend, upon reading this passage, observed, 
that he probably must have said not simply ^^ strong facts,'* but 
" strong facts well arranged." His Lordship, however, knows 
t4X> well the value of written documents to insist on setting his 
recoUectioa against my notes taken at the time. He does not at- 
tempt to traverse the record. The fact, perhaps, may have been, 
either that the additional words escaped me in the noise of a nu- 
merous company, or that Dr. Johnson, from his impetuosity, and 
eagerness to seize an opportunity to make a lively retort, md not 
al&w Dr. Douglas to finish his sentence. 

2 Seethehttd drawing of him in Churchill's Rosciab. 
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When I called upon Dr. Jobnson next mornings I 
found him highly satisfied with his colloquial prowess 
the preceding eyening. '' Well (said he), we had 
good talk." BoswELL. '^ Yes^ sir ; you tossed and 
gored several persons." 

The late Alexander Earl of Eglintoune, who loved 
wit more than wine, and men of genius more than 
sycophants, had a great admiration of Johnson ; hut 
from the remarkahle elegance of his own manners, 
was, perhaps, too delicately sensible of the roughness 
which sometimes appeared in Johnson's behaviour. 
One evening about this time, when his Lordship did 
me the honour to sup at my lodgings with Dr. Ro« 
bertson and several other men of literary distinction, 
he regretted that Johnson had not been educated with 
more refinement, and livied more in polished society. 
*'No, no, my Lord (said Signior Baretti), do wim 
him what you would, he would always have been a 
bear." " True (answered the Earl, with a smile), 
but he would have been a dancing bear." 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone 
round the world to Johnson'^ prejudice, by applying 
to him the epithet of a bear, let me impress upon my 
readers a just and happy saying of my friend Gold- 
smith, who knew him well: ''Johnson, to be sure, 
has a roughness in his manner ; but no man alive has 
a more tender heart. He has nothing of the bear 
but his skin." 

In 1769, so far as I can discover, the publick was 
favoured with nothing of Johnson's composition, 
either for himself or any of his friends. His '' Me-r 
ditations" too strongly prove that he suffered much 
both in body and mind; yet was he perpetually 
striving against evil, and nobly endeavouring to ad- 
vance his intellectual and devotional improvement, 
flvery generous and grateful heart must feel for the 
distresses of so eminent a benefactor to mankind ; and 
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now that his unhappiness is certainly knowa^ must 
respect that dignity of character whicn prevented him 
from complaining. 

His Majesty having the preceding year instituted 
the Royal Academy of Arts in London^ Johnson had 
now the honour of being appointed Professor in An- 
cient Literature. * In the course of the year he wrote 
some letters to Mrs. Thrale, passed some part of the 
summer at Oxford and at Lichfield^ ana when at 
Oxford he wrote the following letter : 



^' TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 



cc 



DEAR SIR^ 
cc 



Many years ago, when I used to read in the 
library of your College, I promised to recompense the 
college for that permission, by adding to their books 
a Baskerville's Virgil. I have now sent it, and desire 
you to reposit it on the shelves in my name.^ 

" If you will be pleased to let me know when you 
have an hour of leisure, I will drink tea with you. I 

1 In which place he has been succeeded by Bennet Langton, 
Esq. MHien diat truly religious gentleman was dected to this 
honorary Professorship, at the same time that Edward Gibbon, 
Esq. noted for introducing a kind of sneering infidelity into liis 
Historical Writings, was dected Professor in Andent nistoiy, in 
the room of Dr. Goldsmith, I observed that it brought to my 
mind, " Wicked Will Whiston and good Mr. Ditton." — I am 
now also of that admirable institution as Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence, by the favour of the Academidans, and the ap- 
probation of the Soverdgn. 

2 *'*' It has this inscription in a blank-leaf: ' ffunc Hbrum D.D. 
Samuel Johnson, eo quod hie loci studiis interdum vacaretJ* Of 
this library, which is an old Gothick room, he was very fond. On 
my observing to him that some of the modem libraries of the Uni- 
versity were more commodious and pleasant for study, as bdng 
more spadous and airy, he replied, ' Sir, if a man baa a mind to 
prtmce, he must study at Chrut-Churdi and All-Souls.* '* 

p3 
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am engaged for the afternoon^ to-morrow and on 
Friday : all my mornings are my own. ^ 

'* I am, &c. 
** May 31, 1769." ' " Sam. Johnson." 

I came to London in the autumn, and having in- 
formed him that I was going to be married in a few 
months, I wished to have as much of his conversatipn 
as I could before engaging in a state of life which 
would probably keep me more in Scotland, and pre- 
vent me seeing him so often as when I was a single 
man ; but I found he was at Brighthelmstone with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. I wsus very sorry that I had 
not his company with me at the Jubilee, in honour of 
Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, the great poet's 
native town. Johnson's connection both with Shak- . 
speare and Garrick founded a double claim to his pre- 
sence; and it would have been highly gratifying to 
Mr. Garrick. Upon this occasion I particularly la- 
mented that he had not that warmth of friendship for 
his brilliant pupil, which we may suppose would have 
had a benignant effect on both. When almost every 
man of eminence in the literary world was happy to 
partake in this festival of genius, the absence of John- 
son could not but be wondered at and regretted. 
The only trace of him there, was in the whimsical 
advertisement of a haberdasher, who sold Shaksperian 
^ ribands of various dyes ; and, by way of illustrating 
their appropriation to the bard, introouced a line from 
the celebrated Prologue at the opening of Drury-lane 
theatre : 



'' Each change of many-coloured life he drew. 



»> 



1 ^' During this visit he sddom or ne^er dined out. He ap- 
peared to be deeply engaged in some literary work. Miss Williams 
was now with lum at Oxford.'* 
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From Brighthelmstone Dr. Johnson wrote me the 
following letter, which they who may think that I 
ought to have suppressed, must have less ardent feel- 
ings than I have ^ways avowed: * 



<c 



" DEAR SIR, 



€C 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



Why do you charge me with unkindness ? I 
have omitted nothing that could do you good, or give 
you pleasure, unless it be that I have forborne to tell 
you my opinion of your ' Account of Corsica.* I 
believe my opinion, if you think well of my judge- 
ment, might have given you pleasure; but when it 
is considered how much vanity is excited by praise, I 
am not sure that it would have done you good. 
Your History is like other histories, but your Journal 

1 In the Prdiice to my Account of Coimca, published in 1768, 
I thus express myself: 

'^ He who publishes a book affecting not to be an authour, and 
professing an mdifierence for literary feme, may possibly impose 
upon many people such an idea of his consequence as he wishes 
may be received. For my part, I should be proud to be known as 
an authour, and I have an ardent ambition for literary fame; for, 
of all possessions I should imagine literary &me to be the most 
valuable. A man who has been able to furnish a book, which 
has been approved by the world, has established hunself as a re- 
spectable character in distant society, without any danger of having 
that diaracter lessened by the observation of his weaknesses. To 
preserve an uniform dignity ainong those who see us every day, 
is hardly possible ; and to aim at it, must put us under the fetters 
of perpetual restraint. The authour of an approved book may 
allow his natural disposition an easy play, and yet indulge the 
pride of superiour genius, when he considois that by those who 
know him only as an authour, he never ceases to be respected. 
Such an authour, when in his hours of gloom and discontent, may 
have the consolation to think, that his writings are, at that very 
time, giving pleasure to numbers; and such an authour may 
jcherish the hope of being remembered after death, which has beei^ 
a great object to the noblest minds in all ages.*' 
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is in a very high degree curious and delightful. 
There is between the history and the journal that 
difference which there will always be found between 
notions borrowed from without, and notions gene- 
rated within. Your history was copied from books ; 
your journal rose out of your own experience and 
observation. You express images which operated 
strongly upon yourself, and you have impressed them 
with great force upon your readers. I know not 
whether I could name any narrative by which cu- 
riosity is better excited, or better gratified. 

^^ I am glad that you are going to be married ; and 
as I wish you well in things of less importance^, wish 
you well with proportionate ardour in this crisis of 
your life. What I can contribute to your happiness, 
I should be very unwilling to withhold; for I have 
always loved and valued you, and shall love you and 
value you still more, as you become more regular and 
useful : effects whidi a happy marriage will hardly 
fail to produce. 

^* I ao iiot find that I am likely to come back very 
soon from this place. I shall, perhaps, stay a fort- 
night longer; and a fortnight is a long time to a 
lover absent from his mistress. Would a fortnight 
ever have an end ? 

" I am, dear sir, 
'^ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

*' Brighthelmstone, '' SaM. JohnSON.7 

Sept 9, 1769." 

After his return to town, we met frequently, and 
J continued the practice of malving notes of his con- 
versation, though not witli so much assiduity as I 
wish I had done. At this time, indeed, I bad a suf- 
ficient excuse for not being able to appropriate so 
much time to my journal ; for General Paoli, after 
Corsica had been overpowered by the monarchy of 
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France^ was now no longer at the head of his brave 
countrymen, but having with difficulty escaped from 
his native island, had sought an asylum m Great 
Britain ; and it was my duty, as well as my pleasure, 
to attend much upon him. Such particulars of John- 
son's conversation at this period as I have committed 
to writing, I shall here introduce, without any strict 
attention to methodical arrangement. Sometimes 
short notes of different days shall be blended together, 
and sometimes a day may seem important enough to 
be separately distinguished. 

He said, he would not have Siuiday kept with rieid 
severity and gloom, but with a gravity and simplicity 
of behaviour. 

I told him that David Hume had made a short 
collection of Scotticisms. ''I wonder^ (said John- 
son), that he should £nd them." * 

He would not admit the importance of the question 
concerning the legality of general warrants. ^' Such 
a power (he observed) must be vested in every go- 
vernment, to answer particular cases of necessity; 
and there can be no just complaint but when it is 
abused, for which those who administer government 
must be answerable. It is a matter of such indif- 
ference, a matter about which the people care so very 
little, that were a man to be sent over Britain to offer 
them an exemption from it at a halfpenny a piece^ 
very few woula purchase it." This was a specimen 
of that laxity of talking, which I had heard him 
fairly acknowledge ; for, surely, while the power of 
granting general warrants was supposed to be legal, 
and the apprehension of them hung over our heads, 
we did not possess that security of freedom, congenial 
to our happy constitution, and which, by the intrepid 

i [The first edition of Hume's History of England was Ml of 
(Bootticisms, many of which heoorreeted in subsequent ediiioni. M. ] 
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exertions of Mr. Wilkes, has been happily esta- 
blished* 

He saidj ''The duration of Parliament, whether 
for seven years or the life of the King, appears to me 
80 immaterial, that I would not give half a crown to 
turn the scale one way or the other. The habeas 
corpus is the single advantage which our government 
has over that of other countries." 

On the 30th of September we dined together at 
the Mitre. I attempted to argue for the superiour 
happiness of the savage life, upon the usual lanciful 
topicks. Johnson. " Sir, there can be nothing more 
false. The savages have no bodily advantages beyond 
those of civilized men. They have not better health ; 
and as to care or mental uneasiness, they are not 
above it, but below it, like bears. No, sir ; you are 
not to talk such paradox: let me have no more on't. 
It cannot entertain, far less can it instruct. Lord 
Monboddo, one of your Scotch Judges, talked a great 
deal of such nonsense. I suffered him; but I will 
not suffer you" Boswell. " But, sir, does not 
Rousseau talk such nonsense ?" Johnson. '' True, 
sir, but Rousseau knows he is talking nonsense, and 
laughs at the world for staring at him." Boswell. 
'' How so, sir ?" Johnson. '' Why, sir, a man who 
talks nonsense so well, must know that he is talking 
nonsense. But I am afraid, (chuckling and laugh- 
ing), Monboddo does not know that he is talkmg 
nonsense." * Boswell. '' Is it wrong then, sir, to 

1 His Lordship having fi^quently spoken in an abusive manner 
of Dr. Johnson, in my company, I on one occasion during the life- 
time of my illustrious friend could not refrain from retaliation, and 
repeated to him this saying. He has since published I don't know 
how many pages iu one of his curious books, attempting, in mudi 
anger, but widi pitiful effect, to persuade mankind that my illus- 
trious friend was not the great and good man which they esteemed 
and ever will esteem him to be. 
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affect singularity^ in order to make people stare?" 
Johnson. " Yes, if you do it by propagating errour : 
and, indeed, it is wrong in any way. There is in 
human nature a general inclination to make people 
stare ; and every wise man has himself to cure of it, 
and does cure himself. If you wish to make people 
stare by doing better than others, why, make them 
stare till they stare their eyes out. But consider 
how easy it is to make people stare, by being absurd. 
I may do it by going into a drawing-room without 
my shoes. You remember the gentleman in ' The 
Spectator,' who had a commission of lunacy taken out 
against him for his extreme singularity, such as never 
wearing a wig, but a night-cap. Now, sir, ab- 
stractedly, the night-cap was best: but, relatively, 
the advantage was overbalanced by his making the 
boys run after him." 

Talking of a London life, he said, " The happi- 
ness of London is not to be conceived but by those 
who have been in it. I will venture to say, there is 
more learning and science within the circumference 
of ten miles from where we now sit, than in all the 
rest of the kingdom." Boswell. " The only disad- 
vantage is the gifeat distance at which people live 
from one another." Johnson. " Yes, sir ; but that 
is occasioned by the largeness of it, which is the cause 
of all the other advantages." Boswell. "Some- 
times I have been in the humour of wishing to retire 
to a desert." Johnson. "Sir, you have desert 
enough in Scotland." 

Although I had promised myself a great deal of 
instructive conversation with him on the conduct of 
the married state, of which I had then a near pro- 
spect, he did not say much upon that topick. Mr. 
Seward heard him once say, that " a man has a very 
bad chance for happiness in that state, unless he 
iriluries a woman of very strong and fixed principles 
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of religion." He maintained to me^ contrary to the 
common notion^ that a woman would not he the 
worse wife for being learned ; in which^ from all that 
I have observed of Artemisias, I humbly differed from 
him. That a woman should be sensible. and well in- 
formed^ I allow to be a great advantage ; and think 
that Sir Thomas Overbury^ ' in his rude versification, 
has very judiciously point^ out that degree of intel- 
ligence which i^ to be desired in a female companion : 

*' Give me, next good, an understanding w^e. 
By nature wiiCy not learned by much art ; 
Some knowledge on her side will all my life 

More scope of conversation impart ; 
Besides, her inbome virtue fortifie; 
They are most firmly good, who best know ^fhy.*^ 

When I censured a gentleman of my acquaintance 
for" marrying a second time^ as it shewed a disregard 
of his first wife^ he said^ " Not at all> sir. On the 
contrary, were he not to marry again, it might be 
concluded that his first wife had given him a disgust 
to marriage ; but by taking a second wife he pays the 
highest cx)mpliment to the first, by shewing that she 
made him so happy as a married man, that he wishes 
to be so a second time." So ingenious a turn did he 
give to this delicate question. And yet, on another 
occasion, he owned that he once had almost asked a 
promise of Mrs. Johnson that she would not marry 
again, but had checked himself. Indeed I cannot 
help thinking, that in his case the request would have 
been unreasonable; for if Mrs. Johnson forgot, or 
thought it no injury to the memory of her first love, 
-—the husband of her youth and the father of her 
children, — to make a second marriage, why should 
she be precluded from a third, should she be so in- 

1 « A Wife," a poem, 1614. 
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dined ? In Johnson's persevering fond appropriation 
of his Tetty, even after her decease^ he seems totally 
to have overlooked the prior claim of the honest Bir- 
mingham trader. I presume that her having heen 
married before had^ at times^ given him some uneasi^ 
ness ; for I remember his observing upon the marriage 
of one of our common iriends^ '^ He has done a very 
foolish things sir ; he has married a widow^ When he 
might have had a maid." 

We drank tea \^ith Mrs. Williams. I had last year 
the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Thrale at Dr. Johnson's 
one morning, and had conversation enough with her 
to admire her talents ; and to shew her that I was as 
Johnsonian as herself. Dr. Johnson had probably been 
kind enough to speak well of me^ for this evemng he 
delivered me a very polite card from Mr. Thrale and 
her^ inviting me to Streatham. 

On the 6th of October I complied with this obliging 
invitation^ and founds at an elegant villa^ six miles 
from town^ every circumstance that can make society 
pleasing. Johnson^ though quite at'home^ was yet 
looked up to with an awe^ tempered by affection^ and 
seemed to be equally the care of his host and hostess. 
I rejoiced at seeing him so happy. . 

He played off his wit against Scotland with a good 
humoured pleasantry^ which gave me^ though no bigot 
to national prejudices^ an opportunity for a little con-^ 
test with him. I having said that England was 
obliged to us for gard^aers^ almost all their good gar« 
doners being Scotchmen ; — Johnson. " Why, sir, 
that is because gardening is much more necessary 
amongst you than with us, which makes so many of 
your people learn it. It is aU gardening with you. 
Things which grow wild here, must be cultivated with 
great care in Scotland. Pray now (throwing himself 
beck in his diair, and laughing), are you ever able to 
bring the sloe to perfection ?" 

VO;,. II. Q 
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I boasted tbat we had tbe honour of being the first 
to abolish the unbospitable, troublesome^ and ungra^ 
cious custom of giving vails to servants. Johnson. 
** Sir, you abolished vails, because you were too poor 
to be able to give them." 

Mrs. Thrale disputed with him on the merit of 
Prior. He attacked him powerfully ; said he wrote . 
of love like a man who had never felt it : his love 
verses w^re college verses ; and he repeated the song 
" Alexis shunn'd his fellow swains," &c. in so ludi- 
crous a manner, as to make us all wonder how any 
one could have been pleased with such fantastical 
stuff. Mrs. Thrale stood to her gun with great cou- 
rage, in defence of amorous ditties, which Johnson 
despised, till he at last silenced her by saying, '^ My 
dear Lady, talk no more of this. Nonsense can be 
defended but by nonsense." 

Mrs. Thrale then praised Garrick's talents for light 
gay poetry ; and, as a specimen, repeated bis song in 
" rlorizel and Perdita," and dwelt with peculiar 
pleasure on this line : 

'^ I*d smile with the sunple, and feed with the poor." 

- Johnson. " Nay, my dear Lady, this will never do. 
Poor David ! Smile with the simple ; — ^What folly ia 
that ? And who would feed with the poor that can 
help it? No, no; let me smile with the wise, and 
feea with the rich." I repeated this sally to Grarrict, 
and wondered to find his sensibility as a writer not a 
Irttle irritated by it. To sooth him, I observed, that 
Johnson spared none of us ; and I quoted the passage 
in Horace, in which he compares one who attacks his 
friends for the sake of a laugh, to a pushing ox, that 
is marked by a bunch of hay put upon his horns : 
fcsnum habet in cornu, " Ay, (said Garrick, vehe- 
mently), he has a whole motv of it." 

Talking of history, Johnson said, " We may know 
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historical facts to be true, as we may know facts in 
common life to be true. Motives are generally un- 
known. We cannot trust to the characters we find 
in history, unless when they are drawn by those who 
knew the persons ; as those, for instance, by Sallust 
and by Lord Clarendon." 

He would not allow much merit to Whitfield's ora- 
tory. " His popularity, sir, (said he), is chiefly owing 
to the peculiarity of his manner. He would be fol- 
lowed by crowds were he to wear a night-cap in the 
pulpit, or were he to preach from a tree." 

I know not from what spirit of contradiction he 
burst out into a violent declamation against the Cor- 
sicans, of whose heroism I talked in high terms. 
" Sir (said he), what is all tliis rout about the Corsi- 
cans ? They have been at war Tidth the Genoese for 
upwards of twenty years, and have never yet taken 
their fortified towns. They might have battered 
down their walls, and reduced them to powder in 
twenty years. They might have pulled the walls in 
pieces, and cracked the stones with their teeth in 
twenty years." It was iij vain to argue with him 
upon the want of artillery : he was not to be resisted 
for the moment. 

On the evening of October 10, I presented Dr. 
Johnson to General Paoli. I had greatly wished that 
two men, for whom I had the highest esteem, should 
meet. They met with a manly ease, mutually con- 
scious of thei^ own abilities, and of the abilities of each 
other. The General spoke Italian, and Dr. Johnson 
English, and understood one another viery well, with 
a little aid of interpretation from me, in which I com- 
pared myself to an isthmus which joins two great 
continents. Upon Johnson's approach, the General 
said, " From what I have reaa of your works, sir, 
and from what Mr. Boswell has told me of you, I have 
long held you in great veneration." The General 
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talked of languages being formed on the particular 
notions and manners of a people^ without knowing 
which, we cannot know the language. We may know 
the direct signification of single words ; but by these 
no beauty of expression, no sally of genius, no wit is 
conveyed to the mind. All this must be by allusion 
to other ideas. ^^ Sir, (said Johnson), you talk of lan- 
guage, as if you had never done any thing else but 
study it, instead of governing a nation." The Ge- 
neral saidj '^ Quest e un troppo gran complimento;" 
this is too great a compliment. Johnson answered, 
*^ I should have thought so, sir, if I had not heard 
you talk." The General asked him what he thought 
of the spirit of infidelity which was so prevalent. 
Johnson. ^' Sir, this gloom of infidelity, I hope, is 
only a transient cloud passing through the hemi- 
sphere, which will soon be dissipated, and the sun 
break forth with his usual splendour." f^ You think 
then, (said the General), that they will change their 
principles like their clothes." Johnson. ^^ Why, sir, 
if they bestow no more thought on principles than on 
dress^ it must be so." The General said, that "b, 
great part of the fashionable infidelity was owing to 
a desire of shewing courage. Men who have no op- 
portunities of shewing it as to things in this life, take 
death and futurity as objects on which to display it." 
Johnson. ^^ That is mighty foolish affectation. 
Fear is one of the passions of human nature, of which 
it is impossible to divest it. You remember that the 
Emperour Charles V. when he read upon the tomb- 
stone of a Spanish nobleman, ^ Here lies one who 
never knew fear,' wittily said, ^ Then he never snuffed 
a candle with his fingers.' " 

He talked a few words of French to the General ; 
but finding he did not do it with facility, he asked 
for pen, iuk, and paper, and wrote the following 
note; 
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*' Tai lu dans la geographic de Luc&s de Linda un 
Pater-noderecrit daiu une langue toui-a-^ait differ ente 
de Vltalienne, et detoutes autres lesqueUes se derivent 
du Latin. Uauleur Vappelle linguam Corsica rusti- 
cam ; elle a peuUetre passes pen d peu; mats elle a 
certainement prevalue autrefois dans les montagnes et 
dans la campagne, Le mSme auteur dit la meme chose 
en parlant de Sardaigne; qu'il y a deux langues dans 
VIsle, une des villeSi I'autre de la campagne" 

The General immediately informed nim that the 
lingua rustica was only in S^dinia. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me^ and drank tea 
till late in the night. He said. General Paoli had 
the loftiest port of any man he had ever seen. He 
denied that military men were always the best bre4 
men. '^Perfect good breeding," he observed, ^^ consists 
in having no particular mark of any profession, but a 
general elegance of mannas ; whereas, in a military 
man, you can commonly distinguish the brand of a 
soldier, l*homme depeeJ* 

Dr. Johnson shunned to-night any discussion of 
the perplexed question of fate and free will, which I 
attempted to agitate : " Sir, (said he), we knoto our 
will is free, and there* s an end on't." 

He honoured me with his compafiy at dinner cm 
the 16th of October, at my lodgings in Old Bond- 
street, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, Dr. 
Goldsmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Bickerstaff, and Mr. 
Thomas Davies. Garrick played round him with a 
fond vivacity, taking hold of the breasts of his coat, 
and, looking up in his face with a lively archness, 
complimented hi9i on the good health which he 
seemed then to enjoy; while the sage, shaking his 
head, beheld him with a gentle complacency. On« 
€i the company not being come at the a|»K)inted 
hour, I proposed, as usual upon such occasions, to 
ord^r dinner to be served ; adding, ^^ Ought six 

q3 
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people to be kept waiting for one ?" '' Why, yes, 
(answered Johnson, with a delicate humanity), if the 
one will suffer more by your sitting down, than the 
six will do by waiting." Goldsmith, to divert the 
tedious minutes, strutted about, bragging of his dress, 
and I believe was seriously vain of it, for his mind 
was wonderfully prone to such impressions. ^' Come, 
come, (said Garrick), talk no more of that. You 
are, perhaps, the worst— eh, eh !" — ^Goldsmith was 
eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when Garrick 
went on, laughing ironically, " Nay, you will always 
look like a gentleman; but I am talking of bein^ 
well or iU drest" *^ Well, let me tell you, (said 
Goldsmith), when my tailor brought home my bloom- 
coloured coat, he said, ^ Sir, I have a favour to beg 
of you. When any body asks you who made your 
clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the 
Harrow, in Water-lane/ " Johnson., " Why, sir, 
that was because he knew the strange colour would 
attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might 
hear of him; and see how well he could make a coat 
even of so absurd a colour." 

After dinner our conversation first turned upon 
Pope. Johnson said, his characters of men were 
admirably drawn, those of women not so well. He 
repeated' to us, in his forcible melodious manner, the 
concluding lines of the Dimciad. While he was 
talking loudly in praise of those lines, one of the 
company ventured to say, " Too fine for such a 
poem : — a poem on what ?" Johnson, (with a dis- 
dainful look), " Why, on dunces. It was worth while 
being a dunce then. Ah,' sir, hadst thou lived in 
those dap ! It is not worth while being a dunce 
now> when there are no wits." Bickerstaff observed, 
as a peculiar circumstance, that Pope's fame was 
higher when he was dive than it was then. Johnson 
said^ his Pastorals were poor things, though the ver-> 
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sification was fine. He told us, with high satisfac- 
tion, the anecdote of Pope's inquiring who was the 
authour of his '^ London/' and saying, he will be soon 
deterri. He observed, that in Dryden's poetry there 
were passages drawn from a profundity which Pope 
could never reach. He repeated some fine lines on 
love, by the former, (which I have now forgotten), 
and gave great applause to the character of Zimri. 
Goldsmith said, that Pope's char^ter of Addison 
shewed a 'deep knowledge of the human heart. John* 
son said, that the description of the temple, in ^^ The 
Mourning Bride," ' was the finest poetical passage he 
had ever read; he recollected none in Shakspeare 
equal to it.— '^ But, (said Garrick, all alarmed for 
' the God of his idolatry),' we know not the extent 
and variety of his powers. We are to suppose there 
are such passages in his works. Shakspeare must 
not suffer from the badness of our memories." John- 
son, diverted by this enthusiastick jealousy, went on 
with great ardour : ^' No, sir; Congreve has nature;" 
(smilins on the tragick eagerness of Garrick); but 
composmg himself, he added, '* Sir, this is not com- 
paring Congreve on the whole with Shakspeare on the 
whole; but only maintaining that Congreve has one 
finer passage than any that can be found in Shak- 
speare. Sir, a man may have no more than ten 
guineas in the world, but he may have those ten 
guineas in ond piece ; and so may nave a finer piece 
than a man who has ten thousand pound : but then 
he has only one ten-guinea piece. — ^What I mean is, 
that you can shew me no passage where there is 
simply a description of material objects, without any 
intermixture of moral notions,^ which produces such 

l[ActiLsc3. M.] 

2 [In Gongreve^s description there seems to be an intermixture 
of moral notions; as the affecting power of the passage arises from 
die vivid impression of the described objects on the mind of die 
speaker : ^' And shoots a chilness," &c. K.] 
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an effect." Mr. Murphy mentioned Shakspeare's 
dedcription of the nighib before the battle of Agincourt ; 
but it was observed it had men in it. Mr. Davies 
suggested the speech of Juliiet, in which she figures 
herself awaking in the tomb of her ancestors. Some 
one mentioned the description of Dover Cliff. John- 
son. " No, sir; it should be all precipice, — all va- 
cuum. The crows impede your fall. The diminished 
appearance of the boats, and other circumstances, are 
all very good description; but do not impress the 
mind at once with the horrible idea of immense 
height. The impression is divided ; you pass on by 
computation, from one stage of the tremendous space 
to another. Had the girl in ^ The Mourning Bride' 
said, she could not cast her shoe to the top of one c^ 
the pillars in the temple, it would not have aided the 
idea, but weakened it." 

Talking of a Barrister who had a bad utterance, 
some one, (to rouse Johnson), wickedly said, that he 
was unfortunate in not having been taught oratory 
by Sheridan. Johnson. " Nay, sir, if he had been 
taught by Sheridan, he would have cleared the room." 
Garrick. '^ Sheridan has too much vanity to be a 
good man." — ^We shall now see Johnson's mode of de- 
Jending a man ; taking him into his own hands, and 
discriminating. Johnson. " No, sir. There is, to 
be sure, in Sheridan, something to reprehend and 
every thing to laugh at; but, sir, he is hot a bad 
maji. No, sir; were mankind to be divided into 
good and bad, he would stand considerably within 
the ranks of good. And, sir, it must be allowed that 
Sheridan excels in plain declamation, though he can 
exhibit no character." 

I should, perhaps-, have suppressed this disquisition 
concerning a person of whose merit and worth I think 
with respect, had he not attadced Johnson so out- 
rageously in his Life of Swift, and, at the same time, 
treated us his admirers as a set of pigmies. He who 
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has provoked the lash of idt^ cannot complain that he 
smarts from it. 

Mrs. Montagu^ a lady distinguished for having 
written an Essay on Shakspeare^ being mentioned; 
•—Reynolds. ^' I think that essay does her honour." 
Johnson. ^'Yes, sir; it does her honour, but it 
would do nobody else honour. I have, indeed, not 
read it all. But when I take up the end of a web, 
and find it packthread, I do not expect, by looking 
further, to find embroidery. Sir, I wiU venture to 
say, there is not one sentence of true criticism in her 
book." Garrick. *' But, sir, surely it shews how 
much Voltaire has mistaken Shakspeare, which no- 
body else has done." Johnson. ^' Sir, nobody else 
has liiought it worth while. And what merit is there 
in that ? You may as well praise a schoolmaster for 
whipping a boy who has construed ill. No, sir, there 
is no real criticism in it: none shewing the beauty 
of thought, as formed on the workings of the human 
heart." 

The admirers of this Essay ^ mfiy be offended at the 
islighting manner in which Johnson spoke of it : but 
let it be remembered, that he gave his honest opinion 
unbiassed by any prejudice, or any proud jealousy 
<^ a woman intruding herself into the chair of cri- 
iicismj for Sir Joshua Reynolds has told me, that when 

1 Of whom I acknowledge myself to be erne, considering it as 
B piece of the secondary or comparative species of criticism ; and 
not of that profound species which alone Dr. Johnson would allow 
to be '^ real criticism." It is, besides, clearly and d^antly ex- 
pressed, and has done effectually what it professed to do, namely, 
vindicated Shakspeare from the misrepresentations of Voltaire ; 
and considering how many young people were misled by his witty, 
though false observations, Mrs. Montagu's Essay was of service to 
Shakspeare with a certain class of readers, and is, therefore, eow 
^tled to praise. Johnson, I am assured, allowed the merit which 
I have stated, saying, (with reference to Voltaire), '^ it is condu- 
flve (id hominem,** 
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the Essay first came out^ and it was not known who 
had written it^ Johnson wondered how Sir v Joshua 
could like it. At this time Sir Joshua himself had 
received no information concerning the authour^ ex- 
cept being assured by one of our most eminent literati^ 
that it was clear its authour did not know the Greek 
tragedies in the original. One day at Sir Joshua's 
table^ when it was related that Mrs. Montagu^ in an 
excess of compliment to the authour of a modem 
tragedy, had exclaimed, ^^ I tremble for Shakspeare ;" 
Johnson said, '^ When Shakspeare has got — — 

for his rival, and Mrs. Montagu for his defender, he 
is in a poor state indeed." 

Johnson proceeded: ^^The Scotchman has taken 
the right method in his ^ Elements of Criticism.' I 
do not mean that he has taught us any thing ; but he 
has told us old things in a new way." Murphy. 
" He seems to have read a great deal of French cri- 
ticism, and wants to make it his own ; as if he had been 
for years anatomising the heart of man, and peeping 
into every cranny of it." Goldsmith. '' It is easier 
to write that book, than to read it." Johnson. " We 
have an example of true criticism in Burke's ^ Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful;' and, if I recollect, 
there is also Du Bos ; and Bouhours, who shews all 
beauty to depend on truth. There is no great merit 
in telling how many plays have ghosts in them, and 
how this ghost is better than that. You must shew 
how terrour is impressed on the human heart. — In 
the description of night in Macbeth, the beetle and 
the bat detract from the general idea of darkness, — > 
inspissated gloom." 

Politicks being mentioned, he said, '^ This petition- 
ing is a new mode of distressing government, and a 
mighty easy one. I will undertake to get petitions 
either against quarter guineas or half guineas, with 
the help of a little hot wine. There must be no 
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yielding to encourage this. The object is not im- 
portant enough. We are not to blow up half a dozen 
palaces^ because one cottage is burning.'* 

The conversation then took another turn. Johnson. 
^' It is amazing what ignorance of certain points one 
sometimes finds in men of eminence. A wit about 
town, who wrote Latin bawdy terses, asked me, how 
it happened that England and Scotland, which were 
once two kingdoms, were now one : — and Sir Fletcher 
Norton did not seem to know that there were sudi 
publications as the Reviews." 

" The ballad of Hardyknute has no great merit, if 
it be really ancient, reople talk of nature. But 
mere obvious nature may be exhibited with very 
little power of mind." 

On Thursday, October 19> I passed the evening 
with him at his house. He advised me to complete 
a Dictionary of words peculiar to Scotland, of which 
I shewed him a specimen. " Sir, (said he), Ray has 
made a collection of north-country words. By col- 
lecting those of your country, you will do a useful 
thing towards the history of the language." He bade 
me also go on with collections which I was making* 
upon the antiquities of Scotland. '' Make a large 
book ; a folio." Boswell. '^ But of what use will 
it be, sir?" Johns on. '^ Never -mind the use; 
do it." 

I complained that he had not mentioned Gar^ick 
in his Preface to Shakspeare ; and asked him if he 
did not admire him. Johnson. " Yes, as ' a poor 
player, who frets and struts his hour upon the stage ;' 
—as a shadow.*' Boswell. *' But has he not 
brought Shakspeare into notice ?** Johnson. "Sir, 
to alldw that, would be to lampoon the age. Many 
of Shakspeare's plays are the worse for being acted : 
Macbeth, for instance.'* Boswell. *' What, sir, is 
nothing gained by decoration and action ? Indeed, I 
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do wish that yon had mentioned GarricL** Johnson. 
'^ My dear sir, had I mentioned him, I must have 
mentioned many more ; Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Gibber, 
— nay, and Mr. Gibber too; he too altered Shak- 
speare." Boswell. ^^ You have read his apology, 
su" ?" Johnson. " Yes, it is vefy entertaining. But 
as for Gibber himself, taking from his conversation 
all that he ought not to have said, he was a poor 
creature. I remember when he brought me one of 
his Odes to have my opinion of it, I could not bear 
such nonsense, and would not let him read it to the 
end; so little respect had I for that great man! 
(laughing). Yet I remember Richardson wondering 
that I could treat him with ^uniliarity.*' 

I mentioned to him that I had seen the execution 
of several convicts at Tyburn, two days before, and 
that none of them seemed to be under any concern. 
Johnson. " Most of them, sir, have never thought 
at all." Boswell. . ^^ But is not the fear of death 
natural to man ?*' Johnson. '' So much so, sir, that 
the whole of life is but keeping away the thoughts of 
it.** He then, in a low and earnest tone, talked of 
his meditating upon the awful hour of his own disso- 
lution, and in what manner he should conduct himself 
upon that occasion : " I know not (said he), whether 
I should wish to have a friend by me, or nave it all 
between God and myself.** 

Talking of our feeling for the distresses of others ; 
-—Johnson. ^^ Why, sir, there is much noise made 
about it, but it is greatly exaggerated. No, sir, we 
have a certain degree of feeling to prompt us to do 
good : more than that. Providence does not intend. 
It would be misery to no purpose.** Boswell. ^^ But 
suppose now, sir, that one of your intimate friends 
were apprehended for an offence for which he might 
be hanged.** Johnson. " I should do what I could 
to bail nim, and give him any other assistance ; but 
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if he were once fairly hanged^ I should not suflbr^ " 
BoswELL. '' Would . you eat your dinner that day, 
sir ?v Johnson. *' Yes, sir ; and eat it as if fic 
were eating with me* Why, there's Baretti, who is 
to be tried for his life to-morrow. Mends hftve risen 
up for him on every side ; yet if he should be hanged, 
none of them will eat a slice of plum-pudding the 
less. Sir, that sympathetick feeling goes a very little 
way in depressing the mind.** 

I told him that I had dined lately at Foote*s, who 
shewed me a letter which he. had received from Tom 
Davies, tilling hipi that he had not been able to sleep 
from the concern he felt on account of ^' This sad 
uffhir ofBaretti,'^ begging of him to try if he could 
suggest any thing that might be of service ; and, at 
the same tune, recommending to him an industrious 
young man who kept a pickle-shop. Johnsq^ 
*' Ay, sir, here you have a specimen of human aym- 
uathy; a friend hapged, and s^ cucumber pickled. We 
know not whether Baretti pr the pickle-man has kept 
Davies from sleep : nor does he know himself. And 
as to his not sleeping, si^,* Tom Davies is ^ very 
great man ; Tom has been upon the stage^ and knows 
how to do those things: I have not Men upon the 
stage, and cannot do those things.'* Bo&well. *' I 
have often blamed myself, sir, for not feeling for others 
as sensibly as many say they do." Johnson. ^^ Sir, 
don*t be duped by them any more. You will find 
these very feeling people are not very ready to do you 
good. They pa^ jou hyjeeling.*^ 

B0SWEI4L. '^ Foote has a great deal of humour." 
Johnson, x " Yes, sir.** Boswell, ^' He has a 
singular talent of exhibiting character " Johnson. 
^^ Sir, it is not a talent : it is a vice; it is what 
others abstain from. It is not pomedy, which exhi- 
}>its the character of a species, as that of a miser 
gathered from many misers : it is farc^ which ex)iii» 

VOI4. II, H 
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bits indinduals." Bosw^ll. ''Did ndt hi&thittk of 
exhibiting you, sir ?** Johnsoi^. " Sir, fear restrained 
him; be Imew I would have broken liis bones. I 
•would have saved him the trouble of cutting off a 
leg; I would not hiave left him a leg to cut off/'. 
BoswELL. " Pray, i^ir, is not Foote an infidel ?" 
JoliNSON. ^^ I do not know, sir, that the fellow fe an 
infidel; but if he be dn infidel, he is an infidel ais^ 
dog is an infidel ; that is to say, he has never thou^t 
upon the subject."* Boswtett. ^' I suppose, sir, he 
has thought sutierficially, and seized the first notions 
which occurrea'to his mind." JoUfitsoS. " Whjr 
then, sir, still he is like a dog, that sniatches lile 

tiece next him. Did you neter observe that dog^ 
ave not the power of comparing ? A dog will taice 
\ small bit bf meat ts retmily as a large, i^hien botii 
Ite before him." 

^^ Buchanan (he observed), has fewer cantos than 
any modem Latin poet. He has hot only had greiat 
knowledge of the Latin language, but was a great 
poetical genius. Both the iScsaKge^s praise him." 

'He again talked of the pas&fage in Cohgreve with 
high commendation^ and *^id, '' Shd^speare nev^r 

1 Whm Mr. Foote was at Edinbiktg^, he thought fit to enter- 
tain a numerous Scotch oozapany with a great deal of coarse jocu- 
larity, at the expense of I>r. Johnson, imagining it would be 
>u;ceptable. I felt this as not civil to me ; but sat tety patien^ 
till he had exhausted Ins menruAdnt<m that finibjeet; and flien 
obtoted th&t fturely Johnson miist be idlowed to have some ster- 
ling wit, and that I had heard him say a very good thing «f Mr. 
Foote himself. «' Ah, my old friend Sam (cried "^oote), no man 
says better things: do let us have it' Upon which I told the 
atove story, which produced a very loc^ laugh from the eomj^y. 
But I never saw Foote so disconcerted. He lodkdd'gMVe and 
angry, and enterad into a serious lefUtation of the justice of the 
ttmark. «« WhAt, sir (said he), talk thus of a man of liberal 
education : — a man who for years was at the TTniversity of Ox- 
ford:— a man who has'added dxteen new chltf^cfttefttothe Ejif/SOx 
dftunaofhisbofimtry!*' 
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km 9^ lines tog^^her without a fault Perhaps you 
iiaay fuyl seven : but this does not refute my general 
a^ertipn. If I oome to an orchard> a,n4 say there's 
my fcuit h^e^ and then cosies a poring man^ who 
finds two appka s^d three pears> and tells me^ ' Sir, 

fou are mist^en^ I have found both apples and peai:s/ 
i^iOVi^ l^Mgh a^ him ; wh^t would that be to the 
purpose?" 

l^o&yf,^hh» '^ What do you think of Dr. Young's 
*' Niglfct Thoughts/ sir ?" John^n. " Why, sir, 
tbesQ ar>e very fine things in them/' Boswell. ^' Is 
there not less religion in tlie nation now, sir, than 
there was fi^rnierly ?" Johnson. ^^ I don't know, sir, 
tha^ tbere is/' Boswell. " For instance, ^ere 
used to be a chaplain in erery great family, which we 
do not find now/' Johnson. '^ Neither d<> you find 
93^j of the state seir^pt^ which great £Eunilies used 
iximerlf to have. There is ^ chi^ge of mo^ in the 
^h^ demurtinent of life/' 

Next ae^f October SO, he i^ppeaxed, for the only 
thiie I suppose in hi^ lifc^ 4s ^^ witness in a Court 01 
JU0|;](QQ, b^ng called to give evidence to the cha^sicter 
^ M^. 9ai;etti> who bftving stabbed a naan in thf^ 
street^ was acr^igned at the Old Bailey for murder. 
N^e^er did QUp)^ a cpn9tella^i<»i of genius enlighten 
iHe awful Sfissious House^ emphatically called Jus- 
tice Hall; Mr. 9urke, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Beau- 
derk, and Br. Johnson ; and undoubtedly their fa- 
Foiura^te t^stimooy had due weight with the Court 
a^d J^ry* Jiobnson gave hi^ evidence in a slow, de- 
lihpxskt^, and distinct iinanper> yifhich was uncommonly 
iipprefisiye. It is well known that Mr. Baretti was 
^^uitt^d. 

On the 26th of Octobeir, we dined together at the 
Mitre tavern. I foUnd fiiult with Foote for indulging 
his talent of ridicule at the ei^pense of his visitors, 
which {.colloquially termed making fools of his com- 
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pany. Johnson. " Why, sir, wlien you go to see 
Foote, you do not go to see a saint : you go to see a 
man who will be entertained at your house, and then 
bring you oh a publick stage ; wno will entertain you 
at his house, for the very purpose of bringing you on 
a publick stage. Sir, he does not make fools of his 
company; they whom he exposes are fools already: 
he only brings them into action." 

Talking of trade, he obseryed, " It is a mistaken 
notion that a vast deal of money is brought into a 
nation by trade. It is not so. Commodities come 
ii'om commodities; but trade produces no capital 
accession of wealth. However, though there should 
be little profit in money, there is a considerable profit 
in pleasure, as it gives to one nation the productions 
of another ; as we have wines and fruits, and many 
other foreign articles, brought to us." Boswiell. 
^^ Yes, sir, and there is a profit in pleasure, by its 
furnishing occupation to such numbers of mankmd."^ 
Johnson. *^ Why, sir, you cannot call that pleasure 
to which all are averse, and which none begin but 
with the hope of leaving ofiT; a thing which men dis- 
like before they have tried it, and when they have 
tried it." Boswell. ^^ But, sir, the mind must be 
employed, and we grow weary when idle." Johnson. 
^' That is, sir, because others being busy, we want 
company; but if we were all idle, there would be 
no growing weary ; we should all entertain one an- 
other. There is, indeed, this in trade : — ^it gives men 
an opportunity of improving their situation. If there 
were no trade, many who are poor would always re- 
main poor. But no man loves labour for itself." 
BoswELi/. '^ Yes, sir, I know a person who does. 
He is a very laborious Judge, and he loves the 
labour." Johnson. "Sir, that is because he loves 
respect and distinction. Could he have them with- 
out labour, he would like it less." BoswELt. ^' He 
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t^lls me he Hkes it ^ritself." — ^' Why^ sii'^ he fancies 
^o, because he is not accustonied to abstract." 

We went home to his house to tea. Mrs. Wil- 
liams made it with sufficient dexterity, notwithstand- 
ing her blindness, though her manner of satisfying 
herself, that the cup^ were fiill enough, appeared to me 
a little awkward; for I fancied she put her finger 
4own a certain way> till she felt the tea touch it.' In 
my first elation at being allowed the privilege of at- 
tending Dr. Johnson at his late visits to this lady, 
which was like being « secretioribus consilusy I will- 
ingly drank cup after cup, as if it had been the 
Hehconian spring. But as the charm of novelty went 
off, I grew more fastidious ; and besides, I discovered 
that she was of a peevish temper. 

There was a pretty large circle this evening. Dr. 
Jdmson was in very good huniour, Uvely, and ready- 
to talk upon ajl subjects. Mr. Fergusson, the self- 
taught philosopher, told him of a new-invented ma- 
chine which went without horses : a mm who sat in 
it turned a h^mdle, which worked a ^riug that drove 
it forward. " T)ien, sir (said Johnson), what is 
gained is, the m^ has his choice whether he will 
move himself alone, or himself and the machine too.'' 
Dominicetti being nientioned, he would not allow him 
any merit. '* Tber^ is noUiing in all this boasted 
^stem. No> sir ; medicated bathis can be no better 
tnaji warm W9,ter: their only effect can be that of 
tepid moisture." One oi the company took tJie other 
siae, maintaining that medicines of various sorts, and 
some too of most powerful effect, are introduced ipto 
tl^e human frame hy the medium of the pores; and 

1 I have since had reawn to think that I was mistaken; for 1 
have been infi)nned by a lady, who was long intimate widi her, 
and likely to be 'a more accurate observer of such matters, 1^ she 
liad acquired such a niceness of touch, as to know, by the Refine 
on the jBUtaide o£ the cnp, how nw it was to being fiUL '. 

r3 
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therefore^ when warm water is impregnated with sa- 
lutiferous substances, it may produce great efiects as 
a bath. This appeared to me very satisfactory. 
Johnson did fiot answer it ; but talking for victory, 
And determined to be master of the iield, he had re- 
course to the device which Goldsmith imputed to him 
in the witty words of one of Gibber's comedies: 
** There is no arguing with Johnson ; for when his 
pistol misses filre, he knocks you down with the butt 
end of it.** He turned to the gentleman,' ^' Well, sir, 
go to Dominicetti, and get thyself fumigated; but 
be sure tliftt the stealm be directed to thy heady for 
tk(d is the peccant part,** This produced a triumph- 
ant roar of laughter from the motley assembly of 
philosophers^ printers, and dependents, male and 
female. 

I know not hoW so whimsical a thought came into 
my mind, but I asked, " If, sir, you were shut up in 
a castle, and a new-bom child with you, what would 
you do?'* Johnson. "Why, sir, I should not much 
like my company.'* Bosweli.. " But would you 
take the trouble of rearing it y* He seemed, as may 
well be supposed, unwilKng to pursue the subject: 
but Upon my persevering in my question,- replied, 
" Why yfes, sir, I would ; but I must have all conve- 
niencies. If I had no garden, I would make a shed 
on the roof, and take it there for fresh air. I should 
feed it, and wash it much, and with warm water to 
please it, not with cold water to give it pain." Bos- 
well. '^ But, sir, does not heat relax ?'* Johnson. 
"*' Sir, you are not to imagine the water is to be very 
hot. I would not coddle the child. No, sir, the hardy 
method of treating children does no good. 1*11 take 
you five children from London, who shall cuff five 
Highland children. Sir, a man bred in London will 
carry a burthen, or run, or wrestle, as well as a man 
brought up in the hardest manner in the country."^ 
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BosweLl. ^^ Good living, I suppose^ makes the 
Londoners strong.*' Johnson. '* Why, sir, I don't 
know that it does. Our chairmen from Ireland, who 
are as strong men as any, have been brought up 
upon potatoes. Quantity makes up for quality." 
BoswELL. " Would you teach this child that I have 
furnished you with, any thing?" Johnson. *' No, 
I should not be apt to teach it?'* Bos well. ^' Would 
not you have a pleasure in teaching it." Johnson* 
'^ No, sir, I should not have a pleasure in teaching 
it." Boswell. ^' Have you not a pleasure in teach- 
ing men ? — There I have you. You have the same 
pleasure in teaching men, that I should have in 
teachiiig children." Johnson* " Why^ something 
about that." 

• Boswell. " Do you think, sir, that what is called 
natural affection is bom with us? It seems to me 
to be the effect of habit, or of gratitude for kindness. 
No child has it for a parent whom it has not seen.** 
Johnson. '^ Why, sir, I think there is an instinctive 
natural affection in parents towards their children." • 
Russia being mentioned as likely to become a 
great empire^ by the rapid increase of population :•— 
Johnson. '* Why, sir, I see no prospect of their 
propagating more. They can have no more children 
than they can get. I know of no way to make them 
breed more than they do. It is not m>m reason and 
prudence that people marry, but from inclination. 
A man is poor ; he thinks, ^ I cannot be worse, and 
so I'll e'en take Peggy.' " Boswell. -^ But have 
not nations been more populous at one period than 
another ?" Johnson. ^^ Yes, sir ; but that has been 
owing to the people being less thinned at one period 
•than another, whether by emigrations^ war, or pesti- 
lence, not by their being more or less prolifick. 
Births at all times bear the same proportion to the 
same number of people." Boswell. " But> to con- 
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aider the state of our own, country ;-^oes not throng- 
ing a number of farms into one hand hurt population?'' 
JouN£ON. " Why no^ sir ; the same quantity of food 
being produced^ will be consumed by the same number 
of mouths^ though the people may be disposed of in 
different ways. We see^ if com be dear^ and butchers' 
meat cheap^ the farmers all a|^y themselves to the 
raising of corn^ till it becomes plentiful and cheap» 
and then butchers' meat becomes dear; so that an 
equality is always preserved. No, sir> let &nciful 
men do as they will, depend upon it, it is difficult to 
disturb the system of life." Bqswbll. " But, sir, is 
it not a very bad thing for landlords to oppress their 
tenants, by raising their rents?" JoHVsov. " Very 
bad. ^ But, sir, it -never can, have any general influT 
enoe; it may distress some individiuds. For, con- 
sider this: landlords ca^inot do without tenants* 
Now tenants will not give more for land, than land is 
worth. If they can make more of dieir money by 
keeping a shop, or any other way, they'll do it, and 
so oblige landlords to let land come badk to a reason^ 
able rent, in order that they may get tenants. Liand, 
in Englaaid^ is an artide of c<mimerce. A tenant who 
pays his landlord his rent, thinks himself no more 
obliged to him than you think yourself obliged to ^ 
man in whose shop you buy a niece of goods. He 
knows the landlord does not let him have his land for 
less than he can get from others, in the same manner 
as the shopkeeper sells his goods. No shopkeeper 
sells a yard of ribald for six.pence when seven-pence 
is the current price." Boswell* '' But, sir, is it 
not better that tenants should be dependent on land? 
kffds?" Johnson. ^^Why, sir, as there are many 
more tenants than landlords, perhaps strictly speakr 
ing, we should wish not. But if you please you may 
let your lands dieap, and so get the value, part in 
money and part in homage. I should agree with you 
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hi that" BoswELL. « So, sir, you laugh at schemes 
of political improvement." Johnson. "Why, sir, 
most schemes of political improvement are Very 
laughable things." 

He observed, *' Providence has M^sely ordered that 
the more numerous men are, the more difficult it is 
for them to agree in any thing, and so they are 
governed. There is no doubt, that if the poor should 
reason, ' We'll be the poor no longer, we^l make the 
rich take their turn,* tney could easily do it, were it 
not that they can*t agree. So the common soldiers, 
though so much more numerous than their officers, 
are governed by them for the same reasdn." 

He said, ^' Mankind have a strong attachment to 
the habitations to which they have been accustomed. 
You see the inhabitants of Norway do not with one 
consent quit it, and go to some part of America, 
where there is a mild climate, and where they mav 
have the same produce from land, with the tenth 
part of the labour. No, sir, their affisction for their 
old dweDings, and the terrour of a general chance, 
keep them at home. Thus, we see many of tne 
finest spots in the world thinly inhabited, and many 
rugged spots well inhabited." 

" The London Chronicle," which was the only 
newspaper he constantly took in, being brought, the 
office of reading it aloua was assigned to me. I was 
diverted by his impatience. He made me pass over 
so many parts of it, that my task was very easy. He 
would not suffer one of the petitions to the King 
about the Middlesex election to be read. 

I had hired a Bohemian as my servant while I 
remained in London, and being much pleased with 
him, I asked Dr. Johnson whether his being a Roman 
Catholick should prevent my taking him with me to 
Scotland. Johnson. " Wliy no, sir. If He has no 
objection, you can have none." Boswell. " So, 
sir, you are no great enemy to the Roman Catholick 
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idyigioiiu" JoHiN90K. ^^ No more^ sir^ tiian to the 
Pitesbyterian religion." Bosw,bli;.. '^ You are jokiiig." 
JoH^soNf, " No, sir, I really think so. Nay, sir, of 
the two, I prefer the Popish." Boswell. " How so, 
sir ?" Johnson. ^' Why, sir, tie Presbyterians have 
no church, no apostolical ordination.' Boswell. 
'^ And do you think that absolutely essential, sir ?" 
Johnson. '* Why, sir, as it was an apostolical insti- 
tution, I think it is dangerous to be without it. And, 
air, the Presbyterians h^ve no publick worship : they 
have no form of prayer in which they know mey are 
to join. They go to. bear a man pray, and are to judge 
whether they wJl joui wjith him." Boswell. ^' But, 
sir, their doctrine is the same with tbafe of the 
Charch of England* Their confession of faith, sa^i 
thethirty^nine articles, contain the same points, even 
the doctrine of predestination." Johnson. '^ Why. 
yes, 8» ; pedestioialdooL was a part of ihe damouv 
of the times, so it is mentioned in our articles, but 
with as little positiveneaa as could be." Boswbll. 
^* Is it necessary, sir, to believe bU the thirty-nine 
articles ?" Johnson. ^' Why, sir, that is a questioo 
which has been much agitated. Some have thought 
it necessary that they should all be believed ; others 
have considered them to be only articles of peace,' 
that is to say, you are not to preach against them." 

1 [Dr. Simon Patrick, (afterward; Bishop of Ely), thus ex,- 
presses himself on this subject, in a letter to the learned Dr. John 
Mapletoft, dated Feb. 8, I6a2.8a: 

<^ I a^ajs too^ the A&ticx.es to be only articles of commu- 
nion ; and so Bishop Bnonhall expressly midntains agamst ike 
jpishop, of Chalcedon ; and I remember ^ell, that Biihop San. 
derson, when the King was first restored, received the subscription 
of an aequainti^ce of mine, which he declared was not to than as 
articles ^t faith but jmace, I think you need make no scruple of 
the pv^tteK) because all that I know so understand th^ meaning of 
subscription, and upon other teems would not 6ubscribe.**-^The 
above was printed some years ago in the European Magazine, 
from the original, now in the hands of Mr. Mapletoft^ surgooq at 
Cheitiey, graodion to 'Qx. John Maplotoft. M.] 

5« 
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Boswif LI.. '^ It appeals to me^'sir, that predestination^ 
or what is equivaknt to it^ cannot l)e avoided, if -m^ 
hxAdi an universal prescience in the Deity." Johnson. 
^^ Why, sir, does not God every day see things going 
on TFithout preventing them?" Boswell. ** True, 
sir, but if a thing be certairdi/ foreseen, it mufit 'be 
fixed, ajid cannot happen otherwise ; and if we apply 
this consideration to the human mind, there is no free 
will, nor do I see how prayer can be of any avml." 
He mentioned Dr. Clarke, and Bishop Bramhall on 
Liberty and Neoesssity, and bid me read Sbuth's Ser** 
mons on Prayer; but avoided the question which' has 
excruciated phiktsophets and divines beyond any 
other. I did not press it ftnrtlier. When I perceived 
that he was displea^, and durunk fr^m lOiy at^id^e^ 
m^nt of an attribute Usuiilly ascribed to the Divinity, 
however irreconciieable in its full extent with the 
grand system of moral government. His sui^^^osed 
orthodoxy here cramped the vigoroiis powers of his 
understanding. He tras confined by a chain whi^ 
early imagination imd long hiabit made him think 
.massy and strong, but winch, had he ventured to try, 
lie eiimld at tmce have snapt asunder. 

I pro<toeded : '^ What do you think, sir, «f Pur- 
'gatory, as believed by the Roman Catholidcs?" 
Johnson. ^' Why, sir, it is a v^ harmless doctrine. 
They are of opimon that the ? generality of mankind 
are neither so obstinately wicked as to< deserve ever- 
lasting punii^uhent, nor so good tis to mdrit being 
^admitted into the society of blessed spirits; ^and 
therefore that God is gractously pleased to allow of a 
middle «taite, wliere they may be purified by certain 
degrees of suffering. You see, sir, there is nothing 
unreasonable in this." Bos Well. '* But then, sir, 
their masses for the dead?" Johnson. *^Why, sir, 
if it be once establidied that there are souls in pur- 
■^tdry, it is as proper to pray for Mem, as for our 
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brethren of mankind who are yet in this life.'* Bos- 
well. " The idolatry of the Mass ?'*— Johnson. 
^' Sir, there is no idolatry in the Mass. They be- 
lieve God to be there, and they adore him.*' Boswell. 
" The worship of Saints ?" Johnson. '^ Sir, they do 
not worship saints ; they invoke them ; they only ask 
their prayers. I am talking all this time of the doc^ 
irines of the Church of Rome. I grant you that in 
practice, Purgatory is made a lucrative imposition, 
and that the people do become idolatrous as they re- 
commend themselves to the tutelary protection of 
particular saints. I think their giving the sacrament 
only in one kind is criminal, because it is contrary to 
the express institution of Christ, and I wonder how 
the Council of Trent admitted it." Boswell. " Con- 
fession ?*'— Johnson. " Why, I don't know but that 
is a good thing. The Scripture says, ' Confess your 
£iults one to another,' and the priests confess as well 
as the laity. Then it must be considered that their 
absolution is only upon* repentance, and often upon 
penance also^ i ou think your sins may be forgiven 
without penance, upon repentance alone." 

I thus ventured to mention all the common objec- 
tions against the Roman Catholick Church, that I 
might hear so great a man upon them. What he 
said is here accurately recorded. But it is not impro- 
bable that if one had taken the other side, he might 
have reasoned differently. 

I must however mention, that he had a respect for 
" the old religion" as the mild Melancthon caUed 
that of the Roman Catholick Church, even while he 
was exerting himself for its reformation in some par- 
ticulars. Sir William Scott informs me, that he 
heard Johnson say, ^^ A man who is converted from 
Protestantism to Popery, may be sincere: he parts 
with nothing: he is only superadding to what^Jie 
already had. But a convert from Popery to Protests 
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antiBm^ eives up so much of what he has held as sacred 
as any thing that he retains ; there is so much lace*- 
ration of mind in such a conversion^ that it can hardly 
be sincere and lasting." The truth of this reflection 
may be confirmed by many and eminent instances, 
some of which will occur to most of my readers. 

When we were alone, I introduced the subject of 
death, and endearoured to maintain that the fear of 
it might be got over. I told him that David Hume 
said to me, he was no more uneasy to think he should 
not be after his life, than that he had not been before 
he began to exist. Johnson. ^^ Sir, if he really thinks 
so, his perceptions are disturbed ; he is man : if he 
does not think so, he lies. He may tell you, he holds 
his finger in the flame of a candle, without feeling 
pain ; would you believe him ? When he dies, he at 
least gives up all he has.*' Boswell. " Foote, sir, 
told me, that when he was very ill he was not afraid 
to die." Johnson. " It is not true, sir. Hold a 
pistol to Foote*s breast, or to Hume's breast, and 
threaten to kill them,, and you'll see how they be^ 
have.** Boswell. ^' But may we not fortify our 
minds for the approach of death ?'* — Here I am sensi- 
ble I was in the wrong, to bring before his view 
what he ever looked upon with horrour ; for although 
when in a celestial frame of mind in his " Vanity of 
Human Wishes,'* he has supposed death to be '^ kind 
Nature's signal for retreat," from this state of being to 
^f a happier seat," his thoughts upon this awful change 
were in general full of dismal apprehensions. His 
mind resembled the vast amphitheatre, the Colisseum 
at Rome. In the centre stood his judgement, which 
like a mighty gladiator^ combated those apprehensions 
that, like the wild beasts of the Arena, were all around 
in cells, ready to be let out upon him. After a con- 
flict, he drives them back into their dens ; but not 

VOL. II. s 
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idUing'tHem^ they were ^till aasailiiig ihim. To my 
^uestton, whether we might ^not feitify our tniadsfor 
the approach of deaths he andwered^ in a pasaim, 
*^ No, «ir, let it alone* It matterB not how a man 
dies^ but how he liiree. The ^act of dpng is not 
of importance^ .it kste bo tfhovt a time." iHe added, 
(with an earnest look), ^^ A man lknowi6.it must be so, 
and 0Ul»nit8. It wilrdo hon BO:goodtto winne/' 

I attempted to oontimie tlie oony^rsation. (He 
was so .provoked, that he said, ''^Give us no xM>fe of 
•this.;" and was 'throwti:into such a* state of agitation, 
'that^heei^ressBdhiuiself in a wiay tdiat alarmed and 
'distressed me ; dhewedan impatience >that I should 
leave him, and when I tms going lawiay, calied cto me 
sternly, " Don't Idtus meet to^monow." 

I (went home ^exceedingly uaeaey. All the harsh 
observations whidi I had ever heam made upon his 
diaracter, crowded into -my <niiid ; and I eeemed to 
myself like the man who nad put his head into. the 
lion's* mouth a great many times with perfect safety, 
but at kst had it bit off. 

Next morning J -sent him a note, statmg that I 
might have be^ in tiie wrong, but it was not in* 
tentionaUy; he was therefore,! oould not fadp think-' 
ing, too severe apon' me. That notwithstancukig our 
'agreement not to meettthat day, I would call on him 
in my way to the city, and stay ^ve minutes by my 
watcn. '^ You 4ffe (said I), in nw mind, rince last 
night, surrounded wil^ dcrud ana storm. Let me 
halve a- glimpse of. sunshine, and. go about my.affiuva 
in serenity and cheerfulness." 

Upon entering his 'Study, I was g'lad that he was 

notalone, ^hichwoiftld have malde our meeting moie 

•awkwaid. There were with lum, Mr. Steevens and 

'Mr. Tyers, both of whom I now saw for the first 

time. My note had, on his own reflection, softened 
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]im^.fochr]eceiTjed^iiifi verT^rcomptEtoe so thai I 

WKi^MiitedliPilmisd miffidf at «i8e ;: sqid joined in the 
conversation. 

He said^. the critidfisrhad: done too much honour to 
Sir Ridiard Bladcmore^. hf writing so much against 
himb That in his ^ Creation" he had Wn hel[^ by 
-varionB wtte, a line hj Phillips and a line by Tidcell ; 
so that by their aid^ and that of others^ the poem had 
leen made ou^.*- 

I defended Blackmore's su|^posed lines^ which have 
been ridicuiied as absolute ncmsense : 

^ A pointed vest Prince Vortiger had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.*** 

I maintained it to be a poetical conceits A Pict 

1 [JohOflODL himself has vindicated Blackmore upon this Tery. 

riht. See the Lives oC the Poets. voL iil p^7d. 8vo. 1791* 
B.— Oi] 

S Ati acute corroBpondnt of the JBnsopeBBL Af^igasiocy A^iil 
139B* has CDB)pktely exposed a n»i«tako which has been un40r 
OQuntably fi-emieot in asonbing these lines to Blackmore, motwitb* 
standing that Imt Riduurd Stede, in that very popular work <' The 
Spectator," mentions tiiem as written by the Authour of ^^ The 
British PtuioeB,** lihe Hon. Edward Ho^wardL The cofrespondent 
abave menlionei shews ^aas mistake Iqi be so inveterate, thai nol 
only M defended the Mn^ss as Bhwknoore^s, in the presence of Dj|u. 
Johnson^ without any contradiction or doubt o( their authenticity,^ 
but dial the Reverend Mr. Whitaker lias asserted in print, that he 
traderstanck they were ntppreated in ^Sbt late eSkfAoBi os editiope of 
IBhrinBotei »• Aftei all (says this intelligeot wnm) it is no^ 
unworthy cX particular ahsoniatioi), that these- linea so ofte» <|uoted 
doQotexistflitlierinBl3ckmoreoYliowatd%** In ^^ The Biitisli 
princes," 8vo. 1669, now before me, p. 96, they stand thus : 

*^ A vest as admired Vortiger bad on, 

Which, from this Tslano^a foes, his zrandsire won. 
Whose artful colour pass'd the Tynan dye, 
Oblig'd to triumph in this legacy**' 

It is probaMe, I think, that some wag, in order to make Howard ^ 
still more ridiculous than he really was, has formed the couplet as 
it now circulates. 
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being painted^ if he is slain in battle, and a vest is 
made of his skin, it is a painted vest won from him, 
though he was naked. 

^^ Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain pretty 
voluminous authour, saying, *^ He used to write 
anonymous books, and then other books commend- 
ing those books, in which there was something of 
rascality," 

I whispered him, " Well, sir, you are now in good 
humour." Johnson. " Yes, sir." I was going to 
leave him, and had got as for as the staircase. He 
stopped me, and smiling, said, '^ Get you gone in;" 
a curious mode of inviting me to stay, wmch I ac- 
cordingly did for some time longer. 

This little incidental quarrel and reconciliation, 
which, perhaps, I may be thought to have detailed 
too minutely, must be esteemed as one of many proofs 
which his fHends had, that though he mignt be 
charged with bad humour at times, he was always a 

food-natured man; and I have heard Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, a nice and delicate observer of manners, 
particularly remark, that when upon any occasion 
Johnson had been rough to any person in company, 
he took the first opportunity of reconciliation, by 
drinking to him, or addressing his discourse to him ; 
but if he foimd his dignified indirect overtures sul- 
lenly neglected, he was quite indifferent, and con- 
sidered himself as having done all that he ought to 
do, and the other as now in the wrong. 

Being to set out for Scotland on the 10th of No- 
vember, I wrote to him at Streatham, begging that 
he would 'meet me in town on the 9th; but if this 
should be very inconvenient to him, I would go 
thither* His answer was as follows : 
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" TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ, 
^' DEAR SIR^ 

" Upon balancing the inconveniencies of botb 
parties^ I find it will less incommode you to spend 
your night here^ than me to come to town. I wish 
to see you^ acnd am ordered by the lady of this house 
to invite you hither. • Whether you can come or not, 
I shall not hare any occasion of writing to you again 
before your marriage, and therefore tell you now, 
that with great sincerity I wish you happiness. I 
am, dear sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
« Nov. 0, 1769.'» " Sam. Johnson." 

I was detained in town till it was too late on the 
ninth, so went to him early in the morning of the 
tenth of November. ^* Now (said he), that you are 
going to marry, do not expect more from life, than 
life will afford. .You may often find yoursetf out of 
humour, and you may often think your wife not 
studious enough to please you ; and yet .you majr 
have reason to consider yourself as upon tne whole 
very hajpi^y married." 

Talking of marriage in general, he observed, ^* Our 
marriage service is too refined. It is calculated only 
for the best kind of marriages ; whereas, we should 
have a form for matches (^ convenience, of which 
there are many/' He agreed with me that there was 
no absolute necessity for having the marriage oerem<my 
performed by a regular clergyman, for this was not 
commanded m scripture. 

I was volatile enough to repeat to him a little 
epgrammatidc song of mine, on matrimony, which 
Mr. Garrick had a few days before procured to be set 
to musick by the very ingenious Mr. Dibdin. 

s8 
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A MATRIMONIAL THOUGHT. 

** In the blithe days of honey-moon, 
With Kate^s allurements smitten, 
I lov'd her late, I lov'd her soon, 
And caird her deairest kitten. 

*^' But now my kitty's grown a cat. 
And cross like other wives, 
O ! by my soul, my honest Mat, 
I fear she has nine lives.'^ 

My illustrious friend said, *' It is very well, sir ; but 
you should not swear." Upon which I altered ^* O ! 
by my soul," to '^ alas, alas !" 

He was so good as to accompany me to London, 
and see me into the post-chaise which was to carry 
me on my road to Scotland. And sure I am, that 
however inconsiderable many of the particulars re- 
corded at this time may appear to some, they will be 
esteemed by the best part of my readers as genuine 
traits of his character, contributing together to give 
a &11, fair, and distinct view of it. 

In 1770, he published a political pamphlet, en- 
titled '' The False Alarm," intended to justify the 
conduct of ministry and their majority in the House 
of Commons, for naving virtually assumed it as an 
axiom, that the expulsion of a Member of Parliament 
was equivalent to exclusion, and thus having declared 
Colonel Lutterel to be duly elected for the county of 
Middlesex, notwithstanding Mr. Wilkes had a great 
majority of votes. This being justly considered as a 
gross violation of the right of election, an alarm for 
uie constitution extended itself all over the kingdom. 
To prove this alarm to be false, was the purpose of 
Johnson's pamphlet; but even his vast powers were 
inadequate Xo cope with constitutional truth and 
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reason^ and his argument failed of- effect; and the 
House of Commons have since expunged the offensive 
resolution from their Journals. That the House of 
Commons might have expelled Mr. Wilkes repeatedly, 
and as often as he should he re-chosen, was not de- 
nied ; but incapacitation cannot be but by an act of 
the whole legislature. It was wonderful to see how 
a prejudice in favour of government in general, and an 
aversion to popular clamour, could blind and contract 
such an unaerstanding as Johnson^ in this particular 
case ; yet the wit, the sarcasm, the eloquent vivacity 
which this pamphlet displayed, made it be read with 
great avidity at the time, and it will ever be read 
with pleasure, for the sake of its composition. That 
it' endeavoured to infuse a narcotick indifference, as 
to publick concerns, into the minds of the people, 
ana that it broke out sometimes into an extreme 
coarseness of contemptuous abuse, is but too evident. 

It must not, however, be omitted, that when the 
storm of his violence subsides, he takes a fair op- 
portunity to pay a grateful compliment to the King, 
who had rewarded his merit : " These low-born rulers 
have endeavoured, surely without effect, to alienate 
the affections of the people from the only King who 
for almost a century has much appeared to desire, or 
much endeavoured to deserve them." And *' Every 
honest man must lament, that the faction has been 
regarded with frigid neutrality by the Tories, who 
being long accustomed to signalise their principles by 
opposition to the Court, do not yet consider, that 
they have at last a King who knows not the name of 
party, and who wishes to be the common lather of all 
iiis people." 

To this pamphlet, which was at once discovered to 
be Johnson's, several answers came out, in which, 
care was taken to remind the publick of his former 
attacks upon government, and of his now being a 
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pensioner^ without allowing for the honourable terms 
npon which Johnson's pension was granted and ac- 
cepted^ or the change of sjrsteni which the British 
court had undergone upon the accession of his pre- 
sent Majesty. He was, however, soothed in the 
highest strain of panegyrick, in a poem called " The 
Remonstrance," by the Reverend Mr. Stockdale, to 
whom he was, upon many' occasions, a kind pro- 
tector. 

The following admirable minute made by him 
describes so well his own state, and that of numbers 
to whom self^itamination is habitual, that I cannot 
otnit it! 

^' June 1, 1770. Every man naturally persOades 
himself that he can keep his resolutions, nor is he 
convinced of his imbecility but by length of time and 
frequency of experiment. This opinion of our own 
constancy is so prevalent, that we always despise him 
who suffers his general and settled purpose to be over- 
powered by an occasional desire. They, therefore, 
whom frequent foihires have made desperate, cease to 
fbrm resolutions ; and they who are become cunning, 
do not tell them. Those who do not make Ihem are 
vety few, but of tlieir effect little is perceived; for 
scaftelv Any man persists in a course of life planned 
by choice, but as he is restrained from deviation by 
some €xlewial power. He who may live as he will, 
seldom Kves \mg in the obsenntion of his own rules.*** 

Of this ytaar I have tjbtained the following letters : 
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TO THfi REVEREND DR« FARMER^ CAMBRIDGE. 



" SIR, 



«c 



Ab no man t)ught to keep wholly to himself 
«fiy possession that may be useful to the publick, i 

1 Prayers ami MeditMians, p. 95. 
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hope you wMl not think me unreasonahly intrusive, 
if I have recourse to you for such information as you 
are more able to give me than any other man. 

" In support of an opinion which you have already 
placed above the need of any more support, Mr. 
Steevens, a very ingenious gentleman, lately of King^s 
College, has couected an account of all the translations 
which Shakspeare might have seen and used. He 
wishes his catalogue to be perfect, and therefore in- 
treats that you will &vour him by the insertion of 
such additions as the accuracy of your inquiries has 
enabled you to make. To this request, I take the 
Uberty of adding my own soticitation. 

" We have no immediate use for this catalogue, 
and therefore do not desire that it should interrupt 
or hinder your inore important employments. But it 
will be kind to let us know that you receive it. 

" I am, sir, &c. 

*^ Sam. Johnson." 
^ Johii8(m*8-court, Fleet-street, 
March 21, 1770." 
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TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 



** DEAR SIR, 

** The readiness with which you were pleased 
to promise me some notes on Shakspeare, was a new 
instance of your friendship. I shali not hurry you ; 
but am desired by Mr. Steevens, who helps me in 
this edition, to let you know, that we shall print the 
tragedies first, and shall therefore want first the notes 
whidi belong to them. We think not to incommode 
the readers with a supplement ; and therefore, what 
we cannot put into its proper place, will do us no 
good. We shall not begin to print before the end of 
six weeks, perhaps not so soon. 

" I am, &c. 
" London, June 23, 1770." " Sam. Johnson." 
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" To THJC REV. DR, JOSEPH WARTOKT. 
" DEAA SIR, 

^' I AM levistag my ediifeion of Sfaa2fispeu*e; and 
rememlier tAiait I fermeriy mimptesentedyoiir opinion 
of Lear. Be pleased to- write the paragraph a8< yon 
would h«ve* it> and send it. If you mire any remsaka 
of your own upeift that or any othir play> I ah^ 
giacHy i«ceive tnem. 

'^ lifake my eompliments to Mrs. WaMrtom I aome- 
timea tfcink of wanderisg for a. h^ da^ to Win* 
ehester> but aan apt to dielay. I am^ sir, 

" Your noat bumUe seBvan^. 
*» flq^ 27r 1 770^*' " Sam. JbwwoN." 
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STaRTPORD^ nERTTDVOSRIRE. 
*' DSAH FRA19CIS, 

'^ I AM at last sat down to wt ite tc^ ytm^ and 
should very much blame myself for having neglected 
you so long^ if I did not impute that and many other 
failings to want of health. I hope not to be so long 
silent again. I am very well satisfied with your pro- 
gresB, if you can really perform the exerdfies which 
you are set ; and I hope Mr. Ellis dtfes not suffer you 
to mipow on hhn, or on yoandf. 

'' Make my enn|)lini«its to Mr. Ellis, and to BSrs. 
Clapp^ and Mr. Smith. 

'^ Let me laum wbst En^ish books you read fer 
your estirtaiiiment. You can never be wise unless 
you love reading. 

'^ Do not imagine that I shall forget or forsake 

£ou; for if, when I examine yon, I find that you 
ave not lost your time> you shall want no encourage- 
ment from 

" Yours affectionately, 
*< London, Sept. 25, 1770." " Sam. JohnsON." 
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TO jl?iliS SiVHf:. 
^ DEAR FRANCIS. ■' .^ * 

" I HOPE you mind your buaanefis. I design 
you shall stay mih Mrs, Cl<^p theae holidays. If 
you sre innted out you may ^^ if .Mr. Ellis >giv«s 
leaFe. I ha^e ordered you -some clstfaea^ which >y«u 
will receive^ I belieye^ next week. My compUmrate 
to Mrs. Chipp and to Mr. Ellis, isiid Mr. &iiith><&c. 

''lam, 

'^ Your affectionate, - 
f«l)ecember 7, 1770." '' &▲)!.. JoBNfiON." 

During this year there was a to^ <;e86ation of ,all 
corses^MNidenoe between Dr. Johnson and me, mth- 
out any coldnoss on either «ide, but jnecely ^fisfm pr»- 
crastination, continued from day to day ; ajui as J 'Was 
not in London, I had no appoutuaity of enjoying his 
company and recording his oonYorsation. To mjppfy 
this blank, 1 shall present my -roadeis ff^ith >some 
Callectamea, obligtnfiiy fitmished to me fay therfiev. 
Dr. Maxwell, of Falkland, in Irdand, some time as- 
sistant .preadher at the Temple, .and for numy years 
the social' friend of Jf^Qson, mho afiokeofihim with A 
vjery Jcindcegard. 

'' My .acquaintanee with' that :gi»at ^and *Tenerable 
oKcusacter commenced in Ihe 3rear 1754. I was li^ 
Irodnccd to him by .-Mr. Gnerton,* .his Mjjflsty^ 

1. San of the learned Hnu Gnenm, who waspatmiiBcdiby the 
:]ateLord OnrnviUe^^and was the editor ofisevend of the datalfiks. 

[Her edition of Tacitus, with the notes of Rychius, in three 
Tolumefi, Svo. 1780, was dedicated in very elegant Latin to John, 
Lord'Caiteiet (afterwards Earl Grant^e^^bywhom she-^ras^pa- 
tioniawd. during- his .lessdenee 'in Ireland ^as Lord . liautenant ibe» 
tvecn 1734 and 1730. M] 
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printer at Dublin^ a gentleman of uncommon learn-* 
mg, and great wit and vivacity. Mr. Grierson died 
in Germany, at the age of twenty-seven. Dr. John- 
son highly respected his abilities, and often observed^ 
that he possessed more extensive knowledge than any 
man of his years he had ever known. His industry 
was equal to his talents ; and he particularly ex- 
celled in every species of philological learning, and 
was, perhaps, the best critick of the age he lived in. 

'^ I must always remember with gratitude my ob- 
ligation to Mr. Grierson, for the honour and hap- 
piness of Dr. Johnson's acquaintance and friendship, 
which continued uninterrupted and undiminished to 
his death : a connection, that was at once the pride 
and happiness of my life. 

'^ What pity it is, that so much wit and good sense 
as he continually exhibited in conversation, should 
perish unrecorded! Few persons quitted his com- 
pany without perceiving themselves wiser and better 
than they were before. On serious subjects he flashed 
the most interesting conviction upon his auditors; 
and upon lighter topicks, you might have supposed— 
Albano Musas de monte tocutas, 

*' Though I can hope to add but little to the cele- 
brity of so exalted a character, by any communications 
I can fiimish, yet out of pure respect to his memory, 
I will venture to transmit to you some anecdotes 
concerning him, which fell under my own observation. 
The very minutice of such a character must be in^ 
teresting, and may be compared to the filings of 
diamonas. 

*' In politicks he was deemed a Tory, but cer- 
tainly was not so in the obnoxious or party sense of 
the term ; for while he asserted the legal and salutary 
prerogatives of the crown, he no less respected the 
constitutional liberties of the {>eople. Whiggism, at 
the time of the Revolution, he said, was accompanied 
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with certain principles ; bat latterly^ as a mere party 
distinction under Walpole and the Pelhams, was ^o 
better than the politicks of stock jobbers^ and the 
religion of infidels. 

" He detested the idea of governing by parlia- 
mentary corruption^ and asserted most strenuously^ 
that a prince steadily and conspicuously pursuing the 
interests of his people^ could not fail of parliamentary 
concurrence. A prmce of ability^ he contended^ might 
and should be the directing soul and spirit of his own 
administration ; in shorty his own minister^ and not 
the mere head of a party: and then^ and not till then^ 
would the royal dignity be sincerely respected. 

*^ Johnson seemed to think^ that a certain degree 
of crown influence over the Houses of Parliament^ 
(not meaning a corrupt and shameful dependence)^ 
was very salutary^ nay^ even necessary^ in oin* mixed 
government. ' For (said he)^ if the members were 
under no crown influence^ and disqualified from re- 
ceiving any gratification from Courts and resembled^ 
as they possibly mighty Pym and Haslerig^ and other 
stubborn and sturdy members of the long Parliament, 
the wheels of government would be totally obstructed. 
Such men would oppose, merely to shew their power, 
from envy, jealousy, and perversity of disposition ; 
and not gaining themselves, would hate and oppose 
all who did : not loving the person of the prince, and 
. conceiving they owed him little gratitude, from the 
mere spirit of insolence and contradiction, they would 
oppose and thwart him upon all occasions.' 

^^ The inseparable imperfection annexed to all 
human governments consisted, he said, in not being . 
able to create a sufficient .fund of virtue and principle 
to carry the laws into due and effectual execution. 
Wisdom might plan, but virtue alone could execute. 
And where could sufficient virtue be found? A 
variety of delegated, and often discretionary, powers 

' VOL. II. T 
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by uDt^grity and conacience, .would neosBSftryy be 
;ifau8ed> tiU at last the constable would aell this £or la 
shilling. 

. '^ .This excellent person nras ;8Qisoetime8 charged 
with whetting «}ayi^ suad airbit];ary poinciples of go- 
yenunent. Nothkig in my opimoncould be a grosser 
QalunkEkv land .missepresentatton ; for how ean it he 
.rationauly supposed^ that he should adopt such pec- 
nioious and labsurd opinions^ »who sui>jp<M'ted his phi- 
losophical efattvaeter <with so muoh dignity^ was ex- 
tremely jealous of his .personal JibeDty sand inde- 
pendenoe,' and could not hvook the ^smallest ap- 
pearaoGe of neglect or insult^ er^n'feam the highest 
peraonages ? 

'^ But kt us view him in fumte instijttoes «f move 
familiar life. 

'^ His general mode of life^ duiiug my acquaint- 
-aiiQe> aeenwd to be pretty uaifcHnn. About twelve 
o'clook J {Conunonly visited him> and fsequentlyffound 
rhun in hed^ lOr declaiming or^er this tea^ whioh he 
if^mk visry identifiilly . Me ^nerally had a levee •f 
mmiing viators, dhiefly men of letters; Hawkes- 
w^iftib, Goldamith, <Miu^hy, 'Langton, Steev^ns, 
Beauclesk, &c. &c. and somet^imes jQa];ned ladies; 
•particulAirly J rem«mb«* a French lady of wit and 
: Aahioji idoiiig thim ithe >hohour of .a .visit. 'He seemed 
ito mejbobe cox^Mesed as a ]dnd>of pubjUck^ovacle, 
whom^eitery^body thougltt they had.a vightito Tuit 
and consult ; rand doubUess they weroiwell «ewav^ed. 
fl never could discover bom he found time Ifor his 
«aoipoeiti«is. .He tdeclaasned all >the>morqing,iihen 
»weat-to dinner.At aitaveim, jwheie Jiecomuiooly ataid 
.ilate>.and tiben tdvank ibis tea .at some friend's uiouse, 

I [On the necessity of crown in^jiencet^^e Boucher^ Sennqitis . 
<on t]ie>Aiiuricaii Revolution, .p. 218; Ana'Pale/s Moral Fhilo- 
<«^y> B» VI. c vji i><491,4to. tlwre quoted. I. B.] 
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0Vf^ trhich He loittfred ag^redtl wkdey but isfeiktonrtedk 
gttfi^i'. I fbvef he nMnt baive read and \<irote chieiy 
in thef lAglit^ for I cmi ennrcely r^eollect that he evet 
tfellBified going with ihe to a taverB, and be 6ftei» wwli 
to Ranekgb^ which he deemed a plaee of inndoeiil i«< 
e^eation. 

*' He frequently gar^e all the siiver in his pechet te 
the ^oeity who watdked hhn^ between his heude- and 
the torem where he ditied. He walked tiie streets 
sit all hoili^sf, a<id said he waer never robbedy for the 
rogues knew he had little noney^ nor had ike i^pear« 
arice of \aa\iL^ mnch. 

'' Thougli^ the meet aecessrkle and eotrnmnricative 
itaan alire^ yet when he suspected he was invited to 
be exlrilHted, he constantly spumed the invitatfen. 

'^Tw^ yonng women frcwn StaiMlshire visited 
hini when I Was present^ to consult hnn en the sub* 
ject of Methodiftth; to which they were inclined^ 
' Cotne (said he), you pi^tty fools, dine with Maxwdyi 
and me at the laitre, a^d we will talk over tkaf 
si!»bje<it ;' whick ^Shi^ did, and after dinner ke took 
6ne of them upoh hm knee, and ibndled her for haif 
^ houf together. 

'^ Upon a visit to me at a cooiitnr lodging near 
Twickenhatn, he asked what sort or Kociety I had 
there. I told him, but indifferent; ds they cidefly 
consisted of opulent traders, re^i«d from business. 
He sseid, he never nnH^ liked that ciass of people ; 
*For, ^ (said he), they have Jest the civility of 
tradesmen, without acquiring the mAirners of gen^ 
tleflien.' 

'^Johnson was much attached to London :> he 

1 [Montaigne had the same affection for Paris, which Johnson 
had for London. — ^^ Je Taime teodrement, (sa3r8 he in his Essay 
on Vanity), jnsqne a scs Tcrraes et a aes tachcs. Je he suis Ftaiv 
fob, que fa cm/t grande dt^, grailde en fteupks, grmde en feli*' 
6^k de son assiette, mais sur tout grande et incomparabld eA Variety 
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obeerred^ that a man dtored his mind better there^ 
than any where else ; and that in remote situations 
a man*s body might be feasted^ but his mind was, 
starved^ and his faculties apt to degenerate^ from 
want of exercise and competition. No place (he 
said)^ cured a man's vanity or arrogance^ so well as 
London ; for as no man was either great or good per 
se, but as compared with others not so good or great> 
he was sure to find in the metropolis many his equals^ 
and some his superiours. He observed^ that a man in 
London was in less danger of falling in love indis- 
creetly^ than any where else : for there the difficulty 
of deciding between the conflicting pretensions of a 
v^t variety of objects, kept him safe. He told me^ 
that he had frequently been offered country prefer- 
ment, if he would consent to take orders; but he 
could not leave the improved society of the capital, 
or consent to exchange the exhilarating joys and 
splendid decorations of publick life, for the obscurity, 
insipidity, and uniformity of renoote situations. 

*^ Speaking of Mr. Harte, Canon of Windsor, and 
writer of ' The History of Gustavus Adolphus/ he 
much commended him as a scholar, and a man of the 
most companionable talents he had ever known. He 
said, the defects in his history proceeded not from 
imbecility, but from foppery. 

^' He loved, he said, the old black letter books ; 
they were rich in matter, though their style was in- 
ielegant ; wonderfully so, considering how conversant 
the writers were with the best models of antiquity. 

'^ Burton's ' Anatomy of Melancholy,' he said, \f as 
the only book that ever took him out of bed two 
hours sooner than he wished to rise. 



eC diversite des commoditez: la gloire de la France, et run de& 

Slus nobles omamens du monde." Vol. iii. p. 321, edit. Amster- 
am, 1781. I. B.] 
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** He fr^iiemly ^ichof'tsd nte to set about wi'itiBg 
ft History of Ireland^ imd archly r«hittrked> there had 
been some good Irish writers^ atid that one Irish** 
Biin might at least aspire~to be equal to another. 
He had great compksdoki fbr the miseries and dis^ 
tresses of the Irish nation^ {mrticularly the Papists j 
and severely reprobated the barbarous debilitating 
policy t)f the British governments whi^h^ he said^ was 
th^ most detestable mode of {tetsecution. To a gen-» 
tleman^ who^hinted mdtk {K)licy might be necessary to 
sttptoon the autbority of the English government^ he 
repued by Mtying, ' Let the authority of the English 
goterument perish> rather thaii be maintained by 
iniquity. Better Would it be to restridn tlie tur-^ 
bulence of the natives by the authority of the sirord) ■ 
And to make them ameiiable to law sttd j%istice by an 
efibctual aud vigiM'eus police^ than to grind them to 

ewtler by all maiMfter of disabilities and iuoapacities. 
. st«el* (said he)^ to hMg or drowti people at once, 
than by an unrkenting pefsebuUon to beggar and 
starve them/ The moderation iuid humanity of the 
presetit times have> in. some measutiS) justified the 
wisdom of hts obserttttion^. 

^' Dr^ Jc^hson was often accused t«f prejudiees, 
Aay> mitipathy^ with t^gai^ to the iiatives of Scob* 
laim. Suiieiy> so lllilieral a prejudice uever enteiied 
his mind : and it is well kHoWn, matiy hataves of thst 
respectable country possessed a large tkaap^ in hi« 
esteem : wrtr were any nrf them ever exclwdai f roti 
Ms good oftees> as ifeir as opportunity pemoitted. 
True It Is, he tofiiJ#ek'ed tlie S0(^b6h> natiiototally, M 
a tJTafty, 'designing people, eageriy attentive to thieir 
owti itotet^^, and «0o^t to overlook the dliims and 
pfetewdons of dtliei' people. 'While they ^ionfine 
thfeii' benievoleiice, in a manner, fexclusively to tli^se 
of their Hf^m eountjry, t^y ^i^-m^ to >siiare in the 
good office^ of Other people, r^ow (siM JofataKMS) 

\s 
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this principle is either right or wrong ; if right, we 
should do well to imitate such conduct; if wrong, we 
cannot too much detest it/ 

^' Being solicited to compose a funeral sermon for 
the daughter of a tradesman, he naturally inquired 
into the character of the deceased; and being told 
she was remarkable for her humility and condescen- 
sion to inferiours, he observed, that those were very 
laudable qualities, but it might not be so easy to dis- 
cover who the lady's inferiours were. 

'^ Of a certain player he remarked, that his con-> 
versation usually threatened and announced more 
than it performed ; that he fed you with a continual 
renovation of hope, to end in a constant succession of 
disappt^intment. 

^^ When exasperated by contradiction, he was apt 
to treat his opponents with too much acrimony: as, 
' Sir, you don't see your way through that question:' 
— -^ Sir, you tallo the language of ignorance.' On my 
observing to him that a certain gentleman had re- 
mained silent the whole evening, in the midst of a 
very brilliant and learned society, ^ Sir (said he), the 
conversation overflowed, and drowned him.' 

" His philosophy^ though austere and solemn, was 
by no means morose and cynical, and never blunted 
the laudable sensibilities of nis character, or exempted 
him from the influence of the tender passions. . Want 
of tenderness, he always alleged, was want of parts, 
and was no less a proof of stupidity than depravity. 

'^JSpeaking of Mr. Hanway, who published ' An 
Eight Days' Journey from London to Portsmouth/ 
'Jonas (said he) acquired some reputation by tra- 
velling abroad, but lost it all by travelling at home.' 

" Of the passion of love he remarked, that its vio- 
lence and ill eflfects were much exaggerated ; for who 
knows any real suflerings on that head, more than 
from the exorbitancy of any other passion P 
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''He much commended 'Law's Serious Callj' 
which he said was the finest piece of hortatory 
theology in any language. ' Law (said he)^ fell lat- 
terly into the reveries of Jacob Behmen^ whom Law 
alleged to have been somewhat' in the same state 
with St. Paul, and to have seen unutterable things^ 
Were it even so (said Johnson), Jacob would have 
resembled St Paul still more^ by not attempting to 
utter them.' 

" He observed, that the established clergy in ge- 
neral did not preach plain enough ; and that polished 
periods and glittering sentences flew over the heads 
of the common people, without any impression upon 
their hearts. Something might be necessary, he 
observed, to excite the affections of the common 
people, who were sunk in languor and lethargy, and 
therefore he supposed that the new concomitants of 
methodism might probably produce so desirable an 
effect. The mind, like the body, he observed, de- 
lighted in change and novelty, and even in religion 
itself, courted new appearances and modifications. 
Whatever might be thought of some methodist 
teacherSj he said, he could scarcely doubt the sin- 
cerity of that man, who travelled nine hundred miles 
in a month, and preached twelve times a week; for 
no adequate rewara, merely temporal, could be given 
for such indefatigable labour. 

"Of Dr. Priestley's theological works, he re- 
marked, that they tended to unsettle every thing, 
and yet settled nothing. 

" He was much affected by the death of his mother, 
and wrote to me to come and assist him to compose 
his mind, which indeed I found extremely agitated. 
He lamented that all serious and religious conversa- 
tion was banished from the society of men, and yet 
great advantages might be derived from it. All ac- 
knowledged, he said, what hardly any body practised. 
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the obliffatkms we were uiidet of makihg the concerns 
of eternity the ^veming principles df our Hres. 
Every man, he observed, a* Idst wishes for retreat : 
he Sees his expectations frustrated in the worldi-ahd 
begins to \*^ean himself from it, and to prepare for 
Everlasting separatibti. 

" He obsferved, that the influence of Londoti faotr 
extended every where^ and that from all Mflhuei* df 
communication being opened, there shortly would hfe 
^0 fiemaihs of tlie stnbient simplicity, or jiflaces of 
cheap relrfeat to bfe found. 

'*^He was tio ftdihiret of bkiik-vei«e, And said fl 
alwiiyi failed, unless sustained W the digttity of th^ 
i^bject. In blahk-vfer^, he 6ald> the lah^ftge tStt#- 
ffer^d nioffe distortibtt, to kefep it dut »)f J)ros6> thiA 
iAny iriconrfehiehce or limitation to ttfe app§!«hfehdrt 
ftc^ti the shackles afid cirdimspection of Aytafe. 

" He reproved lAfe oiice fot* saying gfrabfe trttiioul 
ihi^ntioii of thfe naiiJte of our Lord JfeSbs Cnhis+i 
i&hd ho^d ih ^tui^ I \rould he m^^ inihdfiii oF tfa^ 
d^o^toliicd l^ubt-tioH. 

^' He i^eftiM to g6 dnl of a r&m Itefo^ )!m ^ 
Mh Lin^on*^ hoUse, 6ayihg, he ho^)^ he kne# 
!iib leaMk b^tt^r than to ^^^e to \!ake i)kifoe dEn 
T>6cltot In Divittity. i ii*ntioo diich lUtle ^eddcrte*> 
tii^i^ly lo shew the pecuiiftr liirh afclA hat^t V:^ M» 
mind. 

'^ Hfe u^ fre^uetatly to dbsfeH'^e, that iJiek^e was 
ift'ote lo be etidured than enjVl^yfed, hi the g^eral tiohi 
dition of human life; and fr^uently ^u^olfeA ihdse 
KhfeS of D)r^de}!i : 

*■ Strange cozenage ! none wocdd live past years sigain, 
Tet aU hope pleasure from what still remain.' 

For hiis part, he said, he i^^ver ^lias^ tInA w^k ill 
hSs fife which fie wtmld X^rtiik to rq[9eftt, ti*^ in tikp4 
to make the proposal to hiiik. 
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'^ He was of opinion^ that the English nation cul- 
tivated both their soil and their reason better than 
any other people; but admitted that the French^ 
though not the highest^ perhaps^ in any department 
of literature^ yet in every department were very 
high. Intellectual pre-eminence^ he observed^ was the 
highest superiority; and that every nation derived 
their highest reputation from the splendour and dig- 
nity of their writers. Voltaire^ he said^ was a good 
narrator^ and that his principal merit consisted in a 
happy selection and arrangement of circumstances. 

*^ Speaking of the Frendi novels^ compared with 
Richardson's^ he said^ they might be pretty baubles, 
but a wren was not an eagle. 

''In a Latin conversation with the Pere Bosco- 
vitch, at the house of Mrs. Cholmondeley, I heard 
him maintain the superiority of Sir Isaac Newton 
ever all foreign philosophers^ ' with a dignity and 
eloquence that surprised that learned foreigner. It 
being observed to him, that a rage for every thing 
English prevailed much in France after Lord Chat- 
ham's glorious war, he said,, he did not wonder at it, 
for that we had drubbed those fellows into a proper 
reverence for us, and that their national petulance re- 
quired periodical chastisement. 

'' Lord Lyttelton's Dialogues, he deemed a nuga- 
tory performance. ' That man (said he) sat down 
to write a book, to tell the world what the world had 
all his life been telling him.' 

'' Somebody observing that the Scotch Highlanders 
in the year 1745, had made surprising efforts, con- 

1 [In a Discourse by Sir William Jones, addressed to the Asia- 
tick Society, Feb. 24, 1785, is the following passage: 

'' One of the most sagadous men in this age, who continues, I 
hope, to improve and adorn it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my 
hearing, tliat if Newton had flourished in andent Greece, he would 
have b^ worskipped as a Divinity.*' M.] 
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sidering their nuiherotid v/'xats and disadvantages: 
' Yes^ sir (said he), their wasitSs irere miifierouB : but 
you hare not mentioiied the greatest of them sMfSM, 
the want of hiw/ 

'^ Speidting of the tnward lighty to which sonle 
methcniists pretended^ he sadd^ it was a priiic^le ut^ 
teriy incompatiUe with socixl or dTil security. ' If 
a niaA (ssdd he)y pretends to a prindfde of action of 
which I caen know nothings nay, not so much as thart 
he has it^ hut oniy that he pretends to it ; hotr cm 
I teM what that person may be prompted to do?' 
When a person professes to be governed by a i^tten 
ascertained }3W^ I can thten kiiow where to f«ild himl' 

" The poem of Finga]> he said, was a mere uncon^J 
necte^ rhapsody^ a tiresom^e repetition of the sdlne 
images. ' In raiv ^aU we 'K>olr for thfe ludidus ordo^ 
whfere ^ere li neither eiid at pbject^ design or moraly 
hec ceria recurrit imago' 

"Being ask^ by a yotiilg nobleimor^ what wii» 
becoMe' of the ^laJhntry dnd nnlitary' spmt of the oMf 
English nobiii^, he re^Hedy ' Why, tuf Lord, I'll teU 

Swhat is bdcomte of li: it is gone into the city to 
fok* a fbrtunc/ 

"Spesiking of a didl {h*^ih« feUow, whom he 
chanced to meet, he said,^ * That fellow seems to me 
to possess but olie ides, and that is a w^ong one.' 

'^Much inquiry having been made concerning a 
gentletnan, who had ^(ted a comptoy where John- 
son was, and no information being obtain^ ; at la^t 
Johnson observed, that * he did not care to speak ill 
of any nfian behind his back, but he bdlieved the gen* 
tleman was an attorney! . 

" He spoke with much contempt of the notice 
taken of Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker. lie 
said, it was all vanity and childishness : and that such 
objects were, to those who patronized them> mere 
mirrours of their own superiority. ' They had bett^ 
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(^ai4 ihe)> jfciKniBH the juaa with gooil illlple^l6Ilts for 
Jlis UrvAef'ttaa raiae fubscriptbns for this poems. He 
jnay m9k& an «xcelleat sboemaker^ bul; can never 
make a good poet. A school-boy's exercise may be a 
liretty t^iog for a schodl'tboy ; iMit it is Jio .treat for a 
4iian.' 

" Speaking of Boetius^ mho .was the iavourite writer 
of <the middle iages, be ^d it was very siupvising^ 
that upon such a sabjeot^ and in sueh a ^ituation^ he 
^hovii'he magis philoscphtLs qudm Christianus. 

^SSpeaJdng ^oc Arthur Mui^hy^ whom he very 
juuoh •loved^ M licm't (know (said, he)^ ^ihat Arthur 
cm be classed with > the jnsey ifiist idrani^ick writers ; 
'^tdit present )I. doubt much whether we have any 
ithingiSupeidour.to AjHihur;' 

''Speaking of the national debt^ hesaid^itwasan 
(idle :a]}eavi to suppose .that the cquntiy could isink 
«3ii]d«r Hi Let the . publick ^ceditors be ever ^so ^dfr- 
inittrott6> >the inteoest of millions onuBt ever prevail 

over that of thousands. 

y^'(Q£ Dr. iKennioett'^ Collations^ he observed, that 
dAwg^ the tcpit. should inot'be ^luch.mended tiiereby^ 

yet it was no small advantage to Joiaw^that we had 
,9S;gQQd attext .aS'tbe most omsummate industi^ and 
fdiligenfie could fM'ocure. 
'^' Johnson .obserised, that so^many Qbjections-mi^bt 

be made to every things that nothing could over^me 
tihe^ kuA > Abe ineoesaity of cloing ^something. No man 
Jiiwkltbe-afiany pEo&asion^ ^l& simply (^posed* to not 

being of it : but every one must do something. 
^^;lid :iwi^2mkai, that ^(Lqindon parish was a v6ry 

comf(Mtless thing; for the dergym^ seldom knew 

the face of one out of ten of his j)arishioners. 

" Of the late Mr. *Mfdlet he spoke with >no ^great 

respect : eaid^ 'he was ready for any dirty job : that 

he had wrote against Byng at the instigation of the 

ministry, and was equally ready to write for bim, 

•provided^ be -fdund 'his account in it. 
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"A gentleman who had been rerv unhappy in 
marriagey married immediately after nis wife died : 
Johnson said, it was the triumph of hope over ex- 
perience. 

^^ He obsenred, that a man of sense and education 
should meet a suitable companion in a wife. It was 
a miserable thing when the conyersation could only 
be such as^ whether the mutton should be boiled or 
roasted, and probably a dispute about that. 

^' He did not approve ot late marriages, observing 
that more was lost in point of time, than compen- 
sated for by any possible advantages. Even ill as- 
sorted marriages were preferable to cheerless celibacy. 

'' Of old Sheridan ne remarked, that he neither 
wanted parts nor literature ; but that his vanity and 
Quixotism obscured his merits. 

" He said, foppery was never cured ; it was the 
bad stamina of the mind, which, like those of the 
body, were never rectified: once a coxcomb, and 
always a coxcomb. 

'^ Being told that Gilbert Cowper called him the 
Caliban of literature; ' Well (said he), I ipust dub 
him the Punchinello.' 

" Speaking of the old Earl of Cork and Orrery, 
he said, ^that man spent his life in catching at an 
object Qiterary eminence^ which he had not power 
to grasp.' 

'^ To find a substitution for violated morality, he 
said, was the leading feature in all perversions of re- 
ligion. ' 

^' He often used to quote, with great pathos, those 
fine lines of Virgil : 

* Optitna queque diet miseris tnortalibut evi 
Prima fugit ; nibeunt morbi^ tristitque senectus^ 
Ei laboTy et dura rapit inclementia mortis.^ 

'^ Speaking of Homer, whom he venerated as the 
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prince of poets^ Johnson remarked that the advice 
given to Diomed' by his father^ when he sent him to 
the Trojan war^ was the noblest exhortation that 
could be instanced in any heathen writer^ and com-' 
prised in a single line : 

which^ if I recollect welT, is translated b^ Dr. Clarke 
thus t semper appelere priBstantigsima, et ^omnibus 
aliis antecellere. 

" He observed, * it was a most mortifying reflection 
for any man to consider, ivhat he had done, compared 
with #hat he might have done.* ' 

'^ He said few people had intellectual resources 
sufficient to forego tne pleasures of wine. They 
could not otherwise contrive how to fill the interval 
between dinner and supper. . 

^' He went with me, one Sunday, to heat my old 
Master, Gregory Sharpe, preach at the Temple.^^In 
the prefotory prayer, Slbarpe ranted about Liberty, as 
a blessing most fervently to be implored, and its con* 
tinuanceprayed for. Johnson observed that our libertv 
was in no sort of danger ^— he would have done much 
better, to pray against our licentiousness. 

^^ One evening at Mrs. Montagu's, where a splen- 
did company was assembled, consisting of the most 
eminent literary characters, I thought he seemed 
highly pleased with the respect and attention that 
were shewn him, and asked him on our return home, 
if he Was not highly gratified by his visit : * No, sir, 
(said he) not highly gratified; yet I do not recollect 
to have passed many evenings toithjecoer objections.' 

1 [Dr. Maxwell*s memory has deceived him. Glaucus is the 
person who received ibis counsel'; and Clarke's translation of the 
passage (H. Z. L 208), is as IblWs: 

*' Ut semper fortissime rem gererem, et superior virtute essem. 
idiis:" J.B.-0.] 

VOL. II. V 
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" Though of no high extraction himself^ he had 
much respect for birth and fan^ily^ especially among 
ladies. He said^ ^ adventitious accomplislimeuts may 
be possessed by all ranks ; but one may easily distin- 
guish the born gentlewoman/ 

" He said, * the poor in England were better pro- 
vided for, than in any other country of the same ex- 
tent : he did not mean little Cantons, or petty Re- 
publicks. Where a great proportion of the people 
(said he), are suffered to languish in helpless misery, 
that country must be ill policed, and wretchedly go- 
verned: a decent provision for the poor is the true 
test of civilization. — Gentlemen of education, he 
observed, were pretty much the same in all countries ; 
the condition of the lower orders, the poor espe- 
cially, was the true ms^'k of national discrimination/ 

'^ When the corn-laws were in agitation in Ireland, 
by which that country has been enabled not only to 
feed itself, but to export corn to a large amount ; Sir 
Thomas Robinson observed, that those laws might 
be prejudicial to the corn-trade of England. ' Sir 
Thomas^ (said he), you t;alk the language of a sa- 
vage : what, sir,, would you prevent any people from 
feeding themselves, if by any honest means they can 
doit?' 

^^It being mentioned, that Garrick assisted Dr. 
Brown, the author of the ' Estimate,' in some dra^ 
matick c(»ttposition, ' No, sir ; (said Johnson)^ h^ 
would no niore suffer Garrick to write a line in his 
play, than he would suifer him to mount his pulpit.' 

" Speaking of Burke, he said, ' It was commonly 
observed he spoke too often in parliament ; but no- 
body could say he did not speak well, thoUgh too 
frequently and too fkn^iliarly/ 

^^ Speaking of economy, he remarked, it was hardly 
worth while to save anxiously twenty pounds, a year. 
If a man could save to that degree, so as to enable 
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him to assume a different rank in society^ then^ 
indeed^ it might answer some purpose. 

^' He observed, a principal source of erroneous 
judgement was,^ viewing things partially and only on 
one side: as for instance, fortune-hunters y M'hen they . 
contemplated the fortunes singlt/ and separately ^ it was 
a dazzhng and tempting object ; but when they came 
to possess the wives and their fortunes together y they 
beg:m to suspect. they had not made quite so good a 
bargain. 

" Speaking of the late Duke of Northumberland 
living very magnificently when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, somebody remarked, it would be difficult to 
iind a suitable successor to him: then, exclaimed 
Johnson, he is only Jit to succeed himself. 

" He advised me, if possible, to have a good or- 
chard. He knew, he said, a clergyman of small in- 
come, who brought up a family very reputably, which 
he chiefly fed with apple dumplings. 

'' He said, he had known several good scholars 
among the Irish gentlemen ; but scarcely any of them 
correct in quantity. He extended the same observa- 
tion to Scotland. 

" Speaking of a certain Prelate, who exerted him- 
self very laudably in building churches and parsonage- 
houses ; ' however, said he, I do not find that he is 
esteemed a man of much professional learning, or a 
liberal patron of it ; — yet, it is well, where a man pos- 
sesses any strong positive excellence. — Few have all 
kinds of merit belonging to their character. We 
must not examine matters too deeply. — No, sir, a 
Jallible being will Jail somewhere/ 

** Talking of the Irish clergy, he said. Swift was a 
man of great parts, and the instrument of much good 
to his country. — Berkeley was a profound scholar, as 
well as a man of fine imagination! but Usher, he 
said, was the great luminary of the Irish church ; and 
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a greater, be added, no churdi ooukL boast of; at 
least in modem times. 

^' We dined iele'^iete at tbe Mitue, as I uois pre- 
paring to return to Irdand, after an absenoe of many 
years. I regretted much leaving London, wbere I 
bad formed many agreeable connexions : ' Sir, (said 
be), I don't wonder at it; no man, fond of letters, 
leaves London without regret. But remember, sir, 
you bave seen and enjoyed a great deal ; — you bave 
seen life in its highest decorations, and the world has 
nothing new to exhibit. — ^No man is so well qualified 
to leave publick life as he who has long tried it and 
known it welL We are always hankering after un- 
tried situations, and imagining greater felicity from 
them than they can afford. No, sir, knowledge and 
virtue may be acquired in all countries, and your 
local consequence will make you some amends for the 
inteUectuai gratifications you relinquish.' Then he 
quoted the following lines with great pathos: 

* He who has early known the pomps of state, 
(For dungs unknown, 'tis ignotsnce to oondenm ;) 
And alter having viewed the gaudj bait, 
Can boldly say, the trifle I contemn ; 
WiA sucb a one contented ooidd I live. 
Contented could ^ db.*''— 



I {Bong deflbous to trace these -verses io 4he fonntain-hflad, 
After having in vain tamed over several of our elder poets with the 
hope of lifting on Uiem, \ applied to Dr. Maxwdl, now resident 
at Bath) fbr the purpose of ascertaining their author : but that 
genllemao eoidd nunuh no aid on this /occasioD. At length the 
lines have been discovered by the author'-s second son, Hr. James 
Boswell, in the London Magazine for July 17^9 where they fium 
part of a poem on Retirkment, there published anonymously, 
and doubtless for the first time ; and they eidiibit another proof of 
what hM been etsewfaere observed by the author of the woik befispe 
«M, that Jolmson retained in his memory fragments of very obflDune 
. poetical writers. In quoting verses of that description, ]^ afipeaia 
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'' He tlien took a most affecting leave of me ; said, 
he knew.it was a point of dviy that called me away. 
-^ We shall all be sorry to lose you,' said he : ' laudo 
tamen' " 



by a slight variation to have sometimes given them a moral turn, 
and to have dexterously adapted them to his own sentiments, where 
the original had a very diilerent tendency. Thus, in the present 
instance (as Mr. J. Boswell observes to me), ^' the authour of the 
poem above-mentioned exhibits himself as having retired to the 
country, to avoid the vain follies of a town life,— ambition, avarice, 
and the pursuit of pleasure, contrasted with the enjoyments of the 
country, and the delight&l conversation that the brooks, &€. fur- 
nish ; wMch he holds to be infinitely more pleasing and instructive 
than any which towns afford. He is then led to consider the. 
weakness of the human mind, and after lamenting that he (the 
writer) who is neither enslaved by avarice, ambition, or pleasure, 
has yet made himself a slave to love, he thus proceeds :' 



.»» 



i, 



If this dire passion never will be done. 
If beauty always must my heart enthral, 

O, rather let me be enslaved by (mcy . 
Than madly thus becom^a slave to all : 

One who has early knoten tiie pomp ofitate. 
For things unknown His ignorance to condemn^ 

And, after having viete'd the gawdy hait. 
Can coldly say, the trijle I contemn; 

In her blest anns contented could I live. 
Contented could I die* But, O my mind, 
^ Imaginary scenes of bliss deceive 

With hopes of joys impossible to find.' ^ 

Another instance of Johnson's retaining in his memory verses 
by obscure authors is given in Mr. Boswell^s '' Tour to the Hq- 
brides ;" where, in consequence of hearing a girl spinning in a 
chamber over that in which he was sitting, he repeat^ these lines, 
which he said were written by one Giffanl, a clerg3m3an ; but the 
poem in which they are intiodaced has hitherto been undis^ 
covered: 

U 
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in 1771 ^e published another political p&mphfet 
entitled '^ Thoughts on the late Transactions respect* 
ing Falkland's Islands/' in which, upon materials 
furnished to him hy ministry, and upon general to- 
picks expanded in his rich style, he successfully en- 
deavoured to persuade the nation that it was wise and 

^^ Vent sweetois toil^ hsme^et rude the nuhd : 
AlLat her work the Villaee maideti smgst; 
Nor while ehe turns the pSsy whed around, 
RerolTes the sad yidsoitilde of thingg.** 

In the autumn of 17B2, when he was at Btigh^hehnBtone, he 
frequently accompamed Mr. Philip Metcalft in ms chaise, to take 
Ae air ; and the conversatian in one of their excumouB ha^penins 
to turn on a cdetorated histoiian, since deceased, he repeated, with 
great predbnon, some Terses, as very characteristick of that gentle 
man. These furnish ano&er proof of what has been abore 
observed ; for ihey are found in a very obscure quarter, among 
fiome anonymous {>oems appended to the seoona volume of a 
coDection freqaently pxsntea by Lintot, under the title of Pope's 

^' See how the wandering Danube flows, 

Realms and rdigions parting ; 

A friflDd to all tme'CfaiistiBn toes. 

To Peter, Jack, and Mailin. 

Now Protestant, and Papist now. 

Not eonstant long to either. 
At leogth an infidel does grow, 

And ends his journey neidier. 

Thus many a youth I've known set out, 

Half Protestant, half Papist, 
And rambMng long die world about, 

Turn infidel or atheist'* 

to icdting tiifise i^erses I have no doubt that Johnson siibstatated 
aome word for iinfidel in the second stanza, to avoid die disqgrseafak 
Mpetitimi of the same expression. M.] 
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laudable to suffer the question of right to remain 
undecided^ rather than involve our country in an- 
other war. It has been suggested by sbme^ with 
what truth I shall not take upon me to decide, that 
he rated the consequence of those islands to Great 
Britain too low. But however this may be, every 
humane mind must surely applaud the earnestness 
with which he averted the calamity of war ; a cala- 
mity so dreadful, that it is astonismng how civilised, 
nay. Christian nations, can deliberately continue to 
renew it. His description of its miseries in this 
pamphlet is one of the finest pieces of eloquence in 
the English language. Upon this occasion, too, we 
find Johnson lashing the party in opposition with un- 
bounded severity, and maldng the fullest use of what 
he ever reckoned a most effectual argumentative 
instrument/— contempt. His character of their very 
able mysterious champion, Junius, is executed with 
all the force of his genius, and finished with the high- 
est care. . He seems to have exulted in sallying forth 
to single combat against the boasted and formidable 
hero, who bade defiance to '^ principalities and powers, 
and the rulers of this world." 

This pamphlet, it is observable, was softened in one 
particular, after the first edition ; for the conclusion 
of Mr. George ^ Grrenville's character stood thus: 
" Let him not, however, be depreciated in his grave. 
He had powers not universally possessed: could he 
have enforced payment of the Manilla ransom, he 
cottld have counted it" Which, instead of retaining 
its sly sharp point, was reduced to a mere flat un- 
meamng expression, or, if I may use the word, — 
truism: '* He had powers not universally possessed: 
and if he sometimcfis erred, he was likewise some- 
times right." 
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'* TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 
^' DBAR 6IR> 

" After much lingering of my own, and much 
of th<J •ministry, I have at length got out my 
papfer. * But delay is not yet at an end: Not many 
had been dispersed, before Lord North ordered the 
sale to stop. His reasons I do not distinctly know. 
Youf Atoy try to find them in the perusal.' Before 
his 6r^r, a suiSicient number were dispersed to do all 
the ihisdiief, though, perhaps, not to make all the 
sport that nright be expected from it 

** Soott after your departure, I had the pleasure of 
fiiidling ail the danger past with which youi' naviga- 
tion was threatened. I hope nothing happens at 
home to abate your satisfaction; but that Lady 
Rotltes, and Mrs. Langton, and the young ladies, 
aiie all well. 

" I was last night at the club. Dr. Pei^cy has 
vh^tten a long ballad in rnvtuy Jits; it is pretty 
enough. He has printed, and wiU soon publish it. 
Goldsmith is at Bath> with Lord Clare. At Mr. 
Thrale's, where I aih now writing, all are well. I 
am, dear sir, 

" Your most humWe servant, 
" Bfart* 20, 1771." " Sam. Johnson. 



n 



Mr. Strahan, the printer, who had been kmg in 
intimacy with Johnson, in the course of his literary 

1 '^ Thoughts on the' late Transactiotis respecting Falkland's 
Isbmda.*' 

2 By*campaciog the flist with the subeeqiieDt editioiis, tiUs coriooa 
circumstance of ministerial authourship may be discovered. 

[It can only be discovered (as Mr. Bin^le^ observes to me) by 
him who possesses a copy of the first edition issued out before the 
sale was stopped. M.J 
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labours^ who was at once his friendly agent in re- 
ceiving his pension for him^ and his banker in sup- 
plying him with money when he wanted it; who 
was himself now a Member of Parliament^ and who 
loved much to be employed in political negociation ; 
thought he should do eminent service^ both to 
government and Johnson^ if he could be the means of 
his getting a seat in the House of G)mmons. With 
this view^ he wrote a letter to one of the Secretaries 
of the Treasury^ of which he gave me a copy in his 
own hand-writmg^ which is as follows :' 

*' SIRy 

" You will easily recollectjt when I had the honour 
of waiting upon you some time ago^ I took the liberty 
to observe to you^ that Dr. Johnson would make an 
excellent figure in the House of Commons^ and 
heartily wished he had a seat there. My reasons are 
briefly these : 

" I know his perfect good affection to his Msnesty, 
and his government^ which I am certain he wishes to 
support by every means in his power. 

'^ He possesses a great share of manly^ nervous^ 
and ready eloquence; is quick in discerning the 
strength and weakness of an argument ; can express 
himself with clearness and precision, and fears the 
£ice of no man alive. 

" His known character, as a man of extraordinary 
sense aifd unimpeached virtue, would secure him the 
attention of the House,. and could not Mi to give 
him a proper weight there. 

" He is capable of the greatest application, and can 
undergo any degree of labour, where he sees it neces- 
sary, and where his heart and affections are strongly 
engaged. His Majesty's ministers might therefore 
securely depend on his doing, upon every proper oc- 
casion, the utmost that could be expected from him. 
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Thcj would find him ready to vindicate such mea- 
sures as tended to promote the stability of government^ 
and resohite and steady in carrying tnem into execu- 
tion. Nor is any thing to be apprehended from the 
supposed impetuosity of his temper. To the friends 
of tne Kfng you will find him a lamb^ to his enemies 
a lion. 

'' For these reasons, I humbly apprehend that he 
would be a very able and useful member. And I 
will venture to say, the employment would not be 
disagreeable to him; and knowing, aa I do, his 
strong affection to the King, his ability to serve him 
in that capacity, and the extreme ardour with which 
I am convinced he would engage in that service, I 
must repeat, that I wish most heartily to see him in 
the House. 

" If you think this worthy of attention, you will 
be pleased to take a convenient opportunity of men- 
tioning it to Lord North. If his Lordship should 
happily approve of it, I shall have the satisfaction of 
havmg been, in some degree, the humble instrument 
of doing my country, in my opinion, a very essential 
setvice. I know your good-nature, and your zeal 
for the publick welfare, will plead my excuse for 
giving you this trouble. I am, with the greatest 
respect, sir, 

'^ Your most obedient and humble servant, 

" William Strahan." 

" New-street, 
Mttdi 30, 1771." 

Tfcis recommendation, we know, was not effectual ; 
but how^ or for what reason, can only be conjectured. 
It is not to be believed that Mr. Strahan would have 
applied^ unless Johnson had approved of it. I never 
heard hi*i mention the subject ; but at a later period 
of his life, when Sir Joshua Reynolds told him that 



Mr. £dinund Burke had said^ that if he had come 
early into Parliament^ he certainly would have beeii 
the greatest speaker that ever was there, Johnson 
exclaimed^ *' I should like to try my hand now." 

It has been n^uch agitated among his friends and 
others, whether he would have been a powerful speaker 
in Parliament, had he been brought in when advanced 
in lif(^. I am inclined to think, that his extensive 
knowledge, his quickn^s and force of mind, his vi-^ 
vacity and richness of expression, his wit and humour, 
and ahove all his poignancy of sarcasm, would have 
had great effect in a popular assembly; and that the 
magnitude of his figure, and striking peculiarity of 
his manner, would have aided the eiiect. But I re- 
member it was observed by Mr. Flood, that Johnson 
having been long usad to sententious lurevity and the 
shcH't flights of conversation, might have failed in 
that continued and expanded kind of argument, which 
is requisite in stating complicated matters in publick 
speaking; and as a proof of this he mentioned the 
supposed ^eches in Parliament written by him for 
the magazme, none of which, in his opinion, were at 
all like real debates. The opinion of one who was 
himself so eminent an orator, must be allowed to have 
great weight. It was confirmed by Sir William Scott, 
who mentioned, that Johnson had told him, that he 
had several times tried to speak in the Society of 
Arts and Sciences, but ^^ had found he could not get 
on." From Mr. William Gerrard Hamilton I have 
heard, that Johnson, when observing to him that it 
was prudent for a man who had not been accustomed 
to speak in puldick to begin his speech in as simple 
a manner as possible, acknowledged that he rose in 
that society to deliver a speech which he had pre* 
pared; ^' but (said hfd), aU my flowers gS qwSu>xj 
forsook me." I however cannot he]|> wishing, that he 
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hsui ** tried ins hand" in Pailiaiiieiit ; and I vooder 
tbftt mitiistiy did not make the experiment. 

I at length renewed a OQrrei^Nmdenoe which had 
been too long disoontinned: 

*' TO DR. JOHHSON. 

*^ MT DKAm sra, ^ Edinbi^^ April la, 1771- 

'^ I CAM now folly nndentand those intervals of 
nlenoe in your oorrespondenoe with me^ which hare 
often given me anxiety and uneasiness; for akhoagh 
I am confldoas that my veneration and love for Mr. 
Johnson have never in the least ahat^^ yet I have 
deferred for almost a year and a half to write to 
him." • • • • 

In the snbseqnent part of this letter^ I gave him an 
account of my comfoitable life as a married man^ and 
a lawyer in practice at the Scotch bar; invited him 
to Scotland, and promised to attend him to the High* 
lands, and Hebrides. 

'' TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR Bin, 

*' If you are now able to comprehend that I 
might neglect to tmte without diminution of af- 
foction, you have taught me, like wise, how that neglect 
may be uneasily felt without resentment. I wished 
for your letter a long tilne, and when it csime, it 
amply recompensed the delay. I never was so much 
pleased as now with ybul' account of yourself; and 
sincerely hope, that between publick business, im- 
proving stuoies, and domestick pleasure's, neither me- 
lancholy nor caprice will find any place for entrance. 
Whatever philosophy may determine of material na- 
ture, it is certainly true of intellectual nature, that 
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it abhors a vacuum: our minds cannot be empty; 
atid evil will break in upon them^ if they are not pre- 
occupied by good. My dear sir^ mind your stuaies^ 
mina your business^ make your lady happy^ and be a 
good Christian. After tbis^ 



tritHtiam et meiUs^ 



Tradei protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventitJ ' 

^ If we perform our duty, we shall be safe and « 
steady, * Sive per,' &c. whether we dimb the High-i 
lands, or are tost among the Hebrides; and I hope 
the time will come when we may try our powers 
both with cliffs and water. I see but little of Lord 
Elibank, I know not why; perhaps by my own £i,ult. 
I am this day going into Staffordshire and Derbyshire 
for six weeks. 

*' I am, dear sir, 

^' Your most affectionate 

'' And most humble senrant, 
•< LoDdoD, June 80, 1771." " Sam. Johnson." 

'^ TO SIRJOSHUA REYNOLDS, IN LEICESTER-FIELDS^ 
** DEAR SIR, 

'' When I came to Lichfield, I found that my 

S>rtrait had been much visited, and much admirea. 
very man has a lurking wish to appear considerable 
in his native place ; and I was pleased with the dig* 
nity conferrea by such a testimony of your regard. 

** Be .pleased, therefore, to accept the thanks of, 
sir, your most obliged, 

" And most humble servant, 

*' Sam. Johnson." 
*' Ashboorn in Derbydure, 
July 17, 1771." 

" Compliments to. Miss Reynolds." 
vol. If. X 
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'^ TO DR. JOHNSON. 
'.' MY DEAR SIR, " Edinburgh, July 27, 177 ^'^ 

" The bearer of this, Mr. Beattie, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen, is desirous of being 
introduced to your acquaintance. His genius and 
learning, and labours in the service of virtue and re- 
ligion, render him very worthy of it ; and as he has a 
high esteem of your character, I hope you will give 
him a favourable reception. I ever am, &c. 

"Jambs Boswell.** 

" to bennbt langton, esq. at langton, neak 

SriLSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
'' DEAR SIR, 

'^ I AM lately retunied from Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire. The last letter mentions two others 
which you have written to me since you received my 
pamphlet. Of these two I never had but one, in 
which you mentioned a design of visiting Scotland, 
and, by consequence, put my jotoiey to Langton out 
of my thoughts. My summer wanderings are now 
over, and I am engaging in a very great work, the 
revision of my Dictionary; from which I Iohmt not, at 
present, how to get loose. 

" If you have ob«Brved, or been told, any errours or 
omissions^ vou will ^ m^ 9. great favour by letting 
me know them. 

*' Lady Rothes, I find, has disappointed yoa and 
herself. Ladies wiU have these trices. Th^ Queen 
and Mr^ Thrale, both ki4ies of experience, yet both 
inissed their redconing this summer. I hope, a few 
months" will recompense your uneasiness. 

*^ Please to tell Lady Rothes how highly I value 
the honour of her itivitation, which it is my purpose 
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to obej as nom as i hate dieengag^d myself. In the 
iricm time 1 i^all hope td be&r cfum of nef Ladyship^ 
and eveiy day bottet news and better^ till I heat* that 
joa have both thci haj^ifiedd^ which to both is very 
nnoetely wished^ by> sit, 

'* Yotit Most affeetionate, and 

" Most humble seiratit, 
« ilM^flt 2», 1771." " Sam. Johnson.'* 

In October I again wrote to him> thanking him for 
hiB \tt9t letter^ and his obliging reception of Mr. 
Beftltie; informing Inm that I had been at Alnwidc 
lately, aad had go^ accounts of him ftota Dr. Percy. 

In his religious record of this year we ofbserve that 
he was better than usual, both in body and mind, 
and better satisfied with the regularity of his con- 
duct. But he is still " trying his ways" too rigor- 
ously. He charges himself with not rising early 
eooagh} yet he mentions what was surely a suf- 
fideikt excuse for this, supposing it to be a duty 
seriously required, as he all his life appears to have 
thou^t it. " One great hindrance is want of rest ; 
my nocturnal complaints grow less troublesome to- 
wards morning; and I am tempted to repair the 
defidencies of the night." ^ Alas ! how hard would 
it be, if this indulgence were to be imputed to a sick 
man as a crime. In his retrospect on the following 
Easter-eve, he says, '' When I review the last year, 
I am able to recollect so little done, that shame and 
sorrow, though perhaps too weakly, come upon me." 
Had he been judging of any one else in the same cir- 
cumstances, now clear would he have been on the 
favourable side. How very difficult, and in my opinion 
almost constitutionally impossible it was for him to 
be raised early, even by the strongest resolutions, 

1 Pniyen and Meditations, p. 101. 
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i^ipears from a note in one of his little paper-books, 
(containing words arranged for his Dictionary)^ writ- 
ten^ I suppose^ about 1753: " I do not remember 
that since I left Oxford^ I ever rose early by mere 
choice^ but once or twice at Edial^ and two or three 
' times for the Rambler." I think he had fair ground 
enough to have quieted his mind on the subject^ by 
concluding that he was physically incapable of what 
is at best but a commodious regulation. ^ 

. In 1 77 2 he was altogether quiescent as an authour ; 
but it will be founds from the various evidences which 
I shall bring together, that his mind was acute, lively, 
and vigorous. 

*^ TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" Be pleased.to send to Mr. Banks, whose place 
of residence I do not know, this note, which I have 
sent open, that, if you please, you may read it. 
'^ When you send it, do not use your own seal. 

'^ I am, sir, 
*' Your most humble servant, 
** Feb. 27, 1772." " Sam. Johnson." 



" TO JOSEPH BANKS, ESQ. 

*^ Perpetua ambitd bit terr&pr^Bmia lacHt 
Hoc habet aUrici Copra tecunda Javit^^ ^ 



I Thus translated by a friend : 

^* In fame scarce second to the nurse of Jore, 

This Goat, who twice the world had tzavened round, 
Deserving both her master^s care and love, 
Ease and perpetual pasture now has found.** 
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'' SIR, 

'*" I RETURN tltanks to }rou and td Dr. S(^der 
for the pleasure which I received in yesterday's con- 
versation. I could not recollect a motto for your 
Goat, but have given her one. You, sir, may per- 
haps have an epick poem from some happier pen 
than, sir, 

" Youi* most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

*'*' Johnscm's-court, Fleet-street, 
Fcbnuuy 27, 1772." 

" TO DR. JOHNSON. 
** MY DEAR SIR, 

'^ It is hard that I cailnot prevail on you to 
wride to me oftener. But I amr convineed that it b 
in vain to expect from you » private eorrespondenoe* 
with any regularity. 1 must, therefore, look upon 
you as a ftmntain of wisdom, from whence few rills 
are communicated to a distance, and which must 
he approached at its source, to partake fully of its 

virtue^. 

****** 

'^ I aiii coming to London soon, amd am to appear 
in an appeal from the Court of Session in the House 
of Lords. A schoolmaster in Scotkmd wfts, by a 
court of inferioar jurisdiction, deprived of his office, 
fbr being somewhat severe in the chastisement of his 
schdajrs. The court of Session considering it to be 
dangerous to the interest of learning and educationy 
to lessen the dignity of teach»«, and make them afraid 
of too indulgent parents, insttgaled by the comjdatntd 
of their children,, restored him. His enemies hafve 
ameakd* ttythe House c^ Lords, though the safery is 
only twenty pounds a year. I was counisel fbr nim 
here. I hope there wiU be litde fear of a rervCTdai ; 

^ xS 
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but I must beg to have your aid in my plan cxf sup- 
porting the decree. It is a general question, and not 
a point of particular law. 

" 1 am, &c. 

" James Bos well." 

" to james bos well, esq. 

" DEAR SIR, 

" That you are coming so soon to town I am 
very glad ; and still more glad that you are coming 
as an advocate. I think nothing more likely to make 
your life pass happily away, than that consciousness 
of your own value, which eminence in your profession 
will certainly confer. If I can give you any collateral 
help, I hope you do not suspect that it will be want- 
ing. My kindness for you has neither the merit of 
sin^lar virtue, nor the reproach of singular pre- 
judice. Whether to love you be right or wrong, I 
have many on my side : Mrs. Thrale loves you, and 
Mrs. Wiluams loves you, and what would nave in* 
clined me to love you, if I had been neutral before, 
you are a great favourite of Dr. Beattie. 

" Of Dr. Beattie I should have thought much, 
but that his lady puts him out of my head : she is a 
very lovely woman. 

^' The ejection which you come hither to oppose, 
appears very cmel, unreasonable, and oppressive. I 
should thinx there could not be much aoubt of your 
success. 

'^ My health grows better, yet I am not fiilly re- 
coverea. I believe it is held, that men do not re- 
cover very ficist after threescore. I hope yet to see 
Beattie's College: and have not given up the western 
voyage. But however all this may be or not, let 
us try to make each other happy when we meet, and 
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Bot refer our pleasure to distant times or distant 
places. 

'' How comes it that you tell me nothing of your 
lady? I hope to see her some time^ and till then shall 
be glad to near of her. 

'' I am, dear sir, &c. 
«< Haich 15, 1772.*' *' Sam. Jounson." 

*' TO BEVNET LANGTON, ESQ. NEAR SPILSBY, LIN- 
COLNSHIRE. 

** DEAR SIR, 

'' I CONGRATULATE you and Lady Rothes ^ on 
your little man, and hope you will all be many years 
nappy together. 

'' Foor Miss Langton can have little part in the 
joy of her family. She this day called her aunt 
Langton to receive the sacrament with her; and 
qiade me talk yesterday on such subjects as suit her 
'<;ondition. It will probably be her %jiaHcum. I surely 
iieed not mention again that she wishes to see her 
mathe^. I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
** Mai^ 14, W72." " Sam. Johnson." 



On the 2l8t of iMarch, I was ha|>py to find myself 
^gain in my friend's study, and was glad to see my 
old acquaintance, Mr. Francis Barber, who was now 
returned home. Dr. Johnson received me with a 
hearty welcome ; saying, '' I am elad you are come, 
and glad you are come upon su(£ an, errand :" (al- 
luding to the cause of the schoolmaster.) Boswell. 
^' I hope, sir, he will be in no d^ger. It is a veij 
delicate matter to interfere between a master and his 

1 [Mr. Langton married, May 24, 1770, Jane, the daughter of 
Uoyd, Esq. and widow of John Earl of Rothes, many years 



Commander in Chief of the Forces in Iidand, who died in 1767. 
Jf.] 
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sdiolars : nor do I we how yon can fix the degree of 
severity that a master may use." Johnson. *' Why, 
sir, till you ean fix the degree of obstinacy and neg- 
ligence of the scholars, yoo cannot fe the degree of 
seyerity of the master. Severity must be continued 
until oDstinacy be subdued, and negligence be cured." 
He mentioned the severity of Hunter, his awn master. 
'^ Sir (said I), Hunter is a Scotch name : so it should 
seem this schoolmaster who beat you so severely was 
a Scotchman. I can now account for your prejudice 
against the Scotch." Johnson. ^* Sir, he was not 
Scotch; and, abating his brutality, he was a very 
good master." 

We talked of his two* poMiCical pfnifphlets, ^ The 
False Alarm," and " Thoughts concemmg Fid&hm«l's 
Islanils."' Jonwdoiv. '^ Well, sir, which of them did 
you think the best ?" Bo^welb.. " I liked the second 
best." Johnson. '* Why, sir, I Ifked the first best ; 
and Beailtie Ifked the first best. Sir, there is a sub^ 
tiety of disquisition in the first, that is worth all the 
%3ce of the second." Boawkll. '^ IVay, sir, is it 
true that Lord North paid you a visit, and that yoa 
got two hundred a year in addition to your pension ?" 
Johnson. " No, sir. Except what l Bad fronft the 
bookseller, I did not get a mrthine by them. And, 
betW€«n you and me, I believe Lord North is no 
fviend to me." Boswkll. ** Row so, sir ?"^ John- 
sitn. " Why, sir, you cannot aeeovint for the fiincies 
ol men. — ^Well', how d^s Lord Elibank? and how 
doe» Loffd Monboddo?" Boswell. *' Very well, 
sir. Lord Menhoddo stiR maintains the superiority 
of the savage life.** Johnson. ** What strange nar- 
rowness of mind now is tlrat, to think the things we 
hove net known are better than the things wMeh 
we have known." Boswell. " Why, sir, that is a 
common prejudice." Johnson. " Yes, sir, but a 
common prejudice should not be found in one whose 
trade it is to rectify errour." 
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A gentieman having conoe in who was to go as a 
mate in the ship along with Mr. Banks and Dr. So- 
lander^ Dr. Johnson asked what were the names of 
the ships djesstined for the expedition. The gentle- 
man answ^red^ they were once to be called the Drake 
and the tUdegh^ but now they were to be called the 
Resolution and the Adventure. Johnson. ^^ Much 
better; &r had the Ralegh returned without going 
round the w(»'ld^ it would have been ridiculous. To 
give them the names of the Drake and the Ralegh 
was laying a trap for satire/' Boswell.. ^^ Had not 
you isome desire to go upon this expedition^ sir?" 
Johnson. " Why yes, but I. soon laid it aside. Sir, 
there is very little of intellectual, in the course. 
Besides, I see but at a small distance. So it was not 
worth my while to go to see birds fly, which I should 
not have seen fly; and fishes swim, which I should 
not have seen 9wim." 

The gentleman being gone, and Dr. Johnson having 
kft the room for some time, a debate arose between 
the Reverend Mr. Stockdale and Mrs. Desmoulins, 
whether Mr. Banks and Dr. Solaqder were entitled 
to apy share of glory from their expedition. When 
Dr. Johnson- returned to us, I told him the subject of 
thefr dispute. Johnson. " Why, sir, it was pro- 
perly for botany that they went out ; I believe they 
thought only of culling of simples/' 

I thanked him for showing civilities to Beattie. 
** Sir (said he), I ^ould thank you. We all love 
Beattie. Mrs. Thrale says, if ever she has another 
husband, she'll have Beattie. He sunk upon us^ 

1 ^' TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESO. 

" MY DEAii SIB, " Edinburgh, May 3, 1792. 

^^ As I suppose your great work will soon be reprinted, I beg 
leave to trouble you with a remajrk on a passage of it, in which I 
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that he tras married ; else we should have shown his 
lady more civilities. She is a very i^ne woman. But 
how can you show civilities to a non-entity? I did 
not think he had been married. Nay^ I did not 
think about it one way or other; but he did not tell 
us of his lady till late." 

He then spoke of St. Kilda^ the most remote of 
the Hebrides. I told him^ I thought of buying it. 
Johnson. '^ Pray do, sir. We will go and pass a 
winter amid the blasts there.* We shall have fitie 
fish, and we will take some dried tongues with us, 
and some books. We will have a strong buiH vessel, 

am a little misrepresented. Be not alanned; the mistepre- 
sentadon is not imputable to you. Not having the book aC hand, 
I cannot specify the page, Imt I suppose you will easily ind it. 
Dr. Johnson says, spiking of Mrs. Thrale's family^ ' Dr« 
Beattie sunk upon us that he was married,* or words to that pur- 
pose. I am not sure that I understand sunk upon us, which is a 
very uncommon phrase: bui it seems to me to imply (and others. 
I find, have understood it in the same sense), studitnufy ctfi^eaUd 
Jrom tts hit being married. Now, aur, this Was by no indflns iftt 
case. I could have no moUve to conceal a drcnmstance, of whidi 
I never was nor can be ashamed ; and of which Dr. Johnscm 
seemed to think, when he afterwards became acquainted with Mrs. 
Beaftde, thati had, as was true, reason to be proud. So fitf wast 
fiDom concealing her, that my wife had at that time afanost as ■&« 
merous an acquaintance in liondon as I had mysdf ; and was, not 
very long after, kindly invited and elegantly entertained at Streat* 
ham by Mr. and Mrs. Thiale. 

^^ My request, tifierefore, is, that you wouM rectify this matter in 
joar new edition. You are at Uberty to make what use you please 
of this letter. 

^^ My best wishes ef er attend you and your family. Believe 
me to be, with the utmost regard and esteem, dear sir, 

^^ Your obliged and affectionate humble servant, 

" J. Beattie." 

I have, from my respect for my friend Dr. Beattie, and regard 
to his extreme sensibinty^ inserted the forgoing letter, thou^ I 
cannot but wonder at his considering as any imputation a pluase 
commonly used among the best friends. 
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and some Orkney men to navigate her. We must 
build a tolerable nouse : but we may cany with us a 
wooden house ready made^ and requiring nothing but 
to be put up. Consider^ sir, by buying St. Kilda^ 
you may keep the pe(^e from fallmg into worse 
hands. We must give them a cl^gyman^ and he 
shall be one of Beattie's choosing. He £dl be educated 
at Marischal College. I'll be your Lord Chancellor, 
w what you please." Boswsll. " Are you serious, 
sir, in advising me to buy St, Kilda ? for if you should 
advise me to go to Japan, I believe I should do it.** 
Johnson. " Why yes, sir, I am serious." Boswell, 
" Why then I'll see what can be done." 

I gave him an account of the two parties in the 
church of Scptland, those for supporting the rights ci 
patrons, independent of the people, and those against 
It. Johnson. " It should be settled one way or 
other. I cannot wish well to a popular' election 
of the clergy, when I consider that it occasions such 
animo8ities,]such unworthy courting of the people, such 
slanders between the contending parties, and other 
disadvantages. It is enough to allow the people to 
remonstrate agiinst the ncmiination of a minister for 
solid reasons." (I suppose Im meant- heresy or irn-* 
morality.) 

He was i$ngaged to dine abroad, and asked me t9 
return to him in the evening, at nine, which I ae« 
cordingly did. 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williatts, who told us a 
story of second sights which happened in Waks where 
she waa bom. — ^He listened to it very attentively, 
and said he should be glad to have some instances of 
that faculty well authniticated. His elevated wish 
foar moire and more evidence for spirit, in ornxnition 
to- the groveling belief of materialism, led blm to a 
love of such mysterious disquisitions. He again 
justly observed, that we could have no certainty of 
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the truth of supematui^ appearances^ unless some* 
thing was told us which we could not know by ordinary 
Ineans^ or something done which could not be done 
but by supernatural power ; that Pharaoh in reason 
and justice required such evidence from Moses ; naj, 
that our Saviour said^ " If I had not done among 
them the works which none other man did^ they had 
not had sin." He had said in the mornings that 
*' Macaulay's History of St. KOda" was very well 
written^ except some loppery about liberty and slavery. 
I mentioned to him that Macaulay tola me^ he was 
advised to leave out of his book the wonderful story 
that upon the approach of a stranger all the in- 
habitants catch coidji i^t that it had been so well 
authenticated^ he determined to retain it. Johnson. 
" Sir, to leave things out of a book, merely because 
people tell you they will not be believed, is meanness. 
Macaulay acted with more magnanimity.'' 

We talked of the Roman Catholick r^igion, and 
how little difference there was in essential matters 
between ours and it. Johnson. '' True, sir; all 
denominations of Christians have really little dif- 
ference in point of doctrine, though they may differ 
widely in external fcmns. There is a prodigious dif- 
ference between the external form of one of your 
Presbyterian churches in Scotland, and a church in 
Italy; yet the doctrine taught is essentially the 
same.". 

I mentioned the petition to Parliament for re- 
moving the subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Johnson. '^ It was soon thrown out. Sir, they talk 
of not making boys at the University subscribe to 
what they do not understand; but they ought to 
consider, that our Universities were founded to hrmg 
up members for the church of England, and we must 

1 See ante, p. 147 of this volume^ 
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not43Upply our enemSes with aims from our arsenal* 
No^ sir^ the meaning of subscribing is, not that they 
fiilly understand all the articles^ but that they will 
adhere to the Church of England. Now take it in 
this way^ and suppose that they should only subscribe 
their adherence to the Church of England, there 
would be still the same difficulty; for still the young 
men would be subscribing to what they do- not under* 
stand. For if you should ask them, what do you 
mean by the Church of England? Do you know in 
what it differs from the Presbyterian Church ? from 
the Romish Church P from the Greek Church ? from 
the Coptick Church ? they could not tell you. So, 
sir, it comes to the same tiling." Boswell. " Buti 
^ould it not be sufficient to subscribe the Bible?" 
Johnson. '^ Why no, sir ; for all sects will sub- 
scribe the Bible ; nay, the Mahometans will subscribe 
the Bible; for the Mahometans acknowledge Jesus 
CifRiST, as well as Moses, but maintain ^at God 
sent Mahomet as a still greater prophet than either." 

I mentioned the motion which had been made in 
the House af Commons^ to abolish the fast of the 
SOth of January. Johnson. " Why, sir, I could 
have wished that it had been a temporary act, per- 
haps, to hare expired with the century. I am against 
abolishing it; because that would be declaring it 
wrong to establish it ; but I should have no objection 
to malce an act, continuing it for another century, 
and then letting it expire." 

He disapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill ; " Be- 
cause (said he) I would not have the people think 
that the validity of marriage depends on tne will of 
man, or that the right of a King depends on the will^ 
of man. I should not have been against making the 
marriage of any of the royal family without the appro- 
bation of King and Parliament, highly criminal." 

In the morning we had talked of old families, and 

VOL. II. V 
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the respect due to them. Johnsox. '^ Sir, you hare 
a right to that kind of respect^ and are zigumg for 
yourselfl I am for supporting the prind^, and am 
disinterested in doing it^ as I have no sudi right." 
BoswBLL. '^ Why, sir, it is one more incitement to 
a man to do well." Johnson. '^ Yes, sir, and it is a 
matter of opinion, very necessary to keep society 
together. What is it but opinion, by which we hare 
a respect for authority, that prevents us, who are the 
rabble, from rising up and pulling down you who are 
gentlemen from your places, and saying ^ We will be 
gentlemen in our turn ?' Now, sir, that respect for 
authority is much more easily granted to a man 
whose father has had it, than to an upstart^ and so 
society is more easily supported." Boswell. ** Per* 
haps, sir, it might be done by Ae respect belonging 
to office, as among the Romans, where the dress, the 
toga, inspired reverence." Johnson. "Why, we 
know very little about the Romans. But, surely, it 
is much easier to respect a man who has always had 
respect, than to respect a man who we know was last 
year no better than ourselves, and will be no better 
next year. In republicks there is no respect for 
authority, but a fear of power." ' Boswell. " At 
present, sir, I think riches seem to gain most re- 
spect." Johnson. " No, sir, riches do not gain 
hearty respect ; they only procure external attention. 
A very ricn man, from low beginnings, may buy his 
election in a borough ; but, cceteris paribus, a man of 
family will be preferred. People will prefer a man 
for wnose father their fathers have voted, though they 
should get no more money, or even less. That shews 
that the respect for family is not mer^y fanciful, but 
has an actual operation. If gentlemen of family 
would allow the rich upstarts to spend their money 
profusely, which thej are ready enough to do, and 
not vie with them m expense, the upstarts would 



soon be at an end^ and the gentlemen would remain ; 
but if the gentlemen will vie in expense with the up- 
starts^ which is yery foolish^ they must be ruined." 

I gave him an account of the excellent mimickry 
of a friend of mine in Scotland; observing, at the 
same time^ that some people thought it a rery mean 
thing. Johnson. " Why, sir, it is makifig a very 
mean use of man's powers. But to be a g^od mi* 
mick, requires great powers; great acuteneas of ob- 
serration, great retention of what is observed, and 
great pliancy of organs, to represent what is observed. 
I remeniber a lady of quality in this town. Lady 

I . . ^ who was a wonderful mimick, and 

used to make me laugh immoderately. I have heard 
she is now gone mad." Boswell. ^^It is amazing 
how a mimick can not only give you the gestures and 
vcHce of a person whom he represents; but even 
what a person would say on any particular subject." 
Johnson. " Why, sir, you are to consider that the 
manner and some particular phrases of a persim do 
much to impress you with an idea of him, and you 
are not sure that he would say what the mimick says 
in his character." Boswell. " I don't think Foote 
a good mimick, sir." Johnson. " No, sir; his imi- 
tations are not like. He gives you something dif- 
ferent from himself, but not the character whiefa he 
means to 'assume. He goes out of himself, without 
going into other people. He cannot take off any 
person unless he is strongly marked, such as George 
Faulkner. He is like a painter who can draw the 
portrait of a man who has a wen upon his face, and 
who therefore is easily known. If a man hops upon 
one leg, Foote can hop upon one leg. But he has 
not that nice discrimination which your friend seems 
to possess. Foote is, however, very entertaining 
with a kind of conversation between wit and buf- 
foonery." 
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On 'Monday^ March ^, I found him busj^ pre- 
paring a fourth edition ef his folio Dictionary* Mr. 
Peyton^ one of his original amanuenses^ was writing 
for him. I put him in mind of a meaning of the 
word side, which he had omitted^ viz. relationship ; 
as father's side^ mother's side. He inserted it., I 
asked him if humiliating was a good word. He said^ 
he had seen it frequently used^ but he did not know 
it to be legitimate English. He would not admk 
civilizaHon, but only civility. With great deference 
to him I thought civilization, from to civilize, better 
in the sense opposed te barbarity, than civiUti/; as it 
is better to have a distinct word for each sense/ than 
one word with two senses^ which civility v&, in his way 
of using it. 

He seemed also to be intent on some sort of chy- 
mical (^ration. I was entertained by obsendng how 
he contrived to send Mr. Peyton on an errand^ with- 
out seeming to degrade him ; " Mr. Peyton, — Mr. 
Peyton, will you be so good as to take a walk to 
Temple-Bar? You will there see a chymist's shop, 
at which you will be pleased to buy for me an ounce 
of oil of vitriol ; not spirit of vitriol, but oil of vitrid. 
It will cost three half-pence." Peyton immediately 
went, and returned with it, and told him it cost but 
a penny. 

I then reminded him of the schoolmaster^s cause, 
and proposed to read to him the printed papers con- 
cerning it. '' No, sir (said he), I can read quicker 
than I can hear." So he read them to himself. 

After he had read for some time, we were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mr. Kristom, a Swede, 
who was tutor to some young gentleman in the city. 
He told me, that there was a very good History oi 
Sweden, by Daline. Having at that time an inten- 
tion of writing the history of that country, I asked 
Dr. Johnson whether one might write a history of 
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Sweden^ without going tbither. " Yes, sir (said he), 
one for common use." 

We talked of languages. Johnson observed that 
Leibnitz had made some progress in a work, tracing 
all languages up to the Hebrew. "Why, sir (sail 
he), you would not imagine that the French Jour, 
day, -IS derived from the Latin dies, and yet nouiing 
is more certain; and the intermediate steps are very 
clear. From dies, comes diUrnus. Diu is, by in- 
accurate ears, or inaccurate pronunciation, easily con- 
founded with giu; then the Italiaas form a substan- 
tive of the ablative of an adjective, and thence gium&, 
or, as they make it, ghrn&: which is readily cem- 
tracted into giour, or jomt." He observed, that the 
Bi^emian language was true Sclavonick. The 
Swede said, it had some similarity with the German. 
Johnson. " Why, wr, to be sure, s»ch parts of Scla- 
vonia as confine with Germany will borrow German 
words ; and such ports as confine with Tartary wiQ 
borrow Tartar words." 

He said, he never had it properly ascertained that 
the Scotch Highlanders and the Irnsh understood each 
other. I told him that my cousin Colonel Graham^ 
of the Royal Highlanders, whom i met at Dregheda, 
told me they did. Johnson. *'Sir, if the High- 
landers understood Irish, why translate the New 
Testament into Erse^ as was lately dcme at Edin- 
burgh, when there is an Irish translation ?" Bos- 
well. " Although the Erse and Irish are both dia- 
lects of the same language, there may be a good deal 
of diversity between them, as between the diflferent 
dialects in Italy." The Swede went away, and Mr. 
Johnson continued his reading of the papers* I said, 
'' I am afraid, sir, it is trouWesome." "Why, wr, 
(said he), I do not take much delight in it; but Til 
go through it." 

We went to the Mitre, and dined in the room 

Y 3 
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where he and I first supped together. He gave me 
great hopes of my cause. " Sir (said he)^ the go«- 
vemment of a schoohnaster is somewhat of the na- 
tip'e of military government ; that is to say, it must 
be arlHtrary, it must he exercised by the will of one 
man, according to particular circumstances. You 
must shew some learning upon this occasion. You 
must shew, that a schoolmaster has a prescriptive 
right to beat; and that an action of assault and bat- 
tery cannot be admitted against him unless there is 
some great excess, some barbarity. This man has 
maimed none of his boys. They are all left with the 
full exercise of thdu* corporeal faculties. In our 
schools in England, many boys have been maimed; 
yet I never heard of an action against a schoolmaster 
on that account. PulSTendorff, I think, maintains the 
right of a schoolmaster to beat his scholars." 

On Saturday, March 27> I introduced to him Sir 
Alexander Matodonald, with whom he had 'expressed 
a wish to be acquainted. He. received him very 
courteously. 

Sir Alexander observed, that the Chancellors in 
England are chosen from views much inferiour to 
^he office, being chosen from temporary political 
views. Johnson. ''Why, sir, in such a govern- 
ment as ours, no man is appointed to an office because 
he is the fittest for it, nor hardly in any other go- 
vernment; because there are so many connections 
and dependencies to be studied. A despotick prince 
may choose a man to an office, merely because he is 
the fittest for it. The King of Prussia may do it." 
Sir A. '' I think, sir, almost all great lawyers, such 
at least as have written upon law, have known only 
law, and nothing else." Johnson. '' Why no, sir ; 
Judge Hale was a great lawyer, and wrote upon law; 
and yet he knew a great many other things, and has 
written upon other, things. Selden too." Sir A. 
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*'Verj true, sir; and L<H*d Bacon. But was not 
Lord Coke a mere lawyer ?" Johnson. " Why, I am 
afraid he was; but he would have taken it very ill if 
yott had told him so. He would have prosecuted 
you for scandal." Boswell. ''Lord Mansfield is 
not a mere lawyer." Johnson. "No, sir, I never 
was in Lord Mansfield's company ; but Lord Mans- 
field was distinguished at the University. Lord 
Mansfield^ when he. first came to town, ^ drank 
champagne with the wits,' as Prior says. He was 
the friend of Pope." Sir A. ^' Barristers, I believe, 
are not so abusive now as they were formerly. I 
fancy they had less law long ago, and so were oUiged 
to take to abuse, to fill up the time. Now they 
have such a number of precedents, they have no 
occasion for abuse." Johnson. " Nay, sir, they had. 
more law long ago than they have now. As to pre- 
cedents, to be sure they will increase in course of 
time; but the more precedents there are, the less 
occasicm is there fi>r law; that is to say, the less oc- 
casion is there for investigating principles." Sir A. 
" I have been correcting several Scotch accents in 
my friend Boswell. I doubt, sir, if any Scotchman 
ever attains to a perfect English pronundatioii." 
Johnson. " Why, sir, few of uiem do, because they 
do not persevere after acquiring a certain degree of 
it. But, sir, there can be no doubt that they may 
attain to a perfect English pronunciation, if they 
will. We find how near they come to it; and cer-. 
tainly, a man who conquers nineteen parts of the 
Scottish accent, may conquer the twentieth. But, 
sir, when a man has got the better of nine tenths he 
grows weary, he relaxes his diligence, he finds he 
has corrected his accent so fiir as not to be disagree- 
able, and he no longer desires his friends to tell him 
when he is wrong; nor does he choose to be told. 
Sir, wheit peof^e watch me narrowly, and I do not 
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watch inyselfr tliey will find me out to Ije of a parti- 
cular county. In the same manner^ Dunning may 
be found out to be a Deronshire man. So most 
Scotchmen may be found out. But, sir, little aber- 
rations are of no disadvantage. I never catched 
Mallet in a Scotch accent; and yet Mallet, I sup- 
pose, was past five-and-twenty before he came to 
London." 

Upon another occasion I talked to him on thk 
subject, having myself taken some pains to improve 
my pronunciation, by the aid of the late Mr. Love, 
of Drury-hine theatre, when he was a player at 
Bdinbiirgfa, and also of old Mr. Sheridan. Johnson 
said to me '^ Sir, your pronunciation is not offensive." 
With this concession I was pretty well satisfied ; and 
let me give my countrymen of North-Britain an 
advice not to aim at absolute perfection in t^ re- 
spect ; not to speak Higli English, as we are a^ to 
call what is far removed from the Scotch, but which 
is by n<^ means good English, and makes " the fools 
who use it** tvuly ridiculous. Good English is plain, 
easy, and smooth in the mouth of an unafiected En- 
glish gen^man. A studied and factitious pro- 
nuBciatBOik, which requires perpetual attention^ and 
im^ses perpetual cOHstraint, is exceedingly disgust- 
iiig. A small intermixture of provincial peculiari- 
ties iDAy, perhaps, have an agreeable e^^t, as the 
notes oc dinevent birds concur in the harmony of the 
grove, and please more than if they were all exactly 
alike, i could name some gentlemen of Ireland to 
whom a slight proportion of the accent and recitative 
of that country is an advantage. The sam^ observa- 
tion will apply to the gentlemen of Scotland. I do 
not mean that we should speak as broad as a certais 
prosperous member of Parliament from that country; 
though it has been well observed;, that " it has been 
of no small use to him ; a» it rouse» the. attention of 
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the- House by its uncoininonness : and is equal to 
tropes and :figures in a good English speaker." 1 
would give as an instance of what i mean to recom- 
mend to my counttymen, the pronunciation of the 
late Sir Gilbert EUiot ; and may I presume to add 
that of the present Earl of Marchmont^ who told me^ ' 
widi 'gre»t good humour, diat the master of a shop in 
London, where he was not known, said to him, " I 
suppose, sir, you are an^ American." " Why so, sir ?" 
(said his Lordship). '' Because, sir '(replied the shop- 
keeper), you speak neither English nor Scotch, but 
something different from both, which I conclude is 
the language -of America." 

BoswELL. '^It may be of use, sir, to Save a 
Dictionary to ascertain the pronunciation." John- 
son. " Why, sir, my Dictionary shews you the ac- 
cent of words, if you can but remember them." 
BoswELL. '^But, sir, we want marks to ascertsun 
the pronunciation of the vowels. Sheridan, I be- 
lieve, has finished such a work." Johnson. " Why, 
sir, consider how much easier it is to learn a language 
by the ear, than by any marks. Sheridan's Dic- 
tiona:^ may do very well; but you cannot always 
carry it about witjh you: and, when you want the 
wora, you have not the Dictionarv. It is like a man 
who has a sword that will not oraw. It is an ad- 
mirable sword, to be sure: but while your enemy is 
cutting your throat, you are tmable to ^ise it. Be- 
sides, :sir, what entitles Sheridan to fix the pronun- 
ciation of En^ish? He has, in the first place, the 
disadvantage of being an Irishman : and if he says he 
will fix it after the example of the best company^ - 
why .they differ among themselves. I remember an 
instance: when I published the Plan for my Dic« 
tionary. Lord Chesterfield told me that the word^ 
great should be pronounced so as to rhyme to siaie ; 
and Sir William Yonge sent me word that it should 
be pronounced so as to rhyme to seat, and that none 
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but an Irishman would pronounce it grait. Now 
here were two men of the highest rank^ the one, th« 
best s})eaker in the House of Lords, the other, the 
best speaker in the House of Commons, differing en- 
tirely." 

I again visited him at night. Finding him in a 
very good hiunour, I ventured to lead him to the 
subject of our situation in a future state, haying much 
curiosity to know his notions on that point. John- 
son. '' Why, sir, the happiness* of an unembodied 
spirit will consist in a consciousness of the favour of 
God, in the contemplation of truth, and in the po8« 
session of felicitating ideas." Bos well. " But, sir, 
is there any harm in our forming to ourselves eon- 
jectures as to the particulars of our happiness, though 
the scripture has said but very little on the subject? 
* We know not what we shall be.* " Johnson, f Sir, 
there is no harm. What philosophy suggests to us 
on this topick is probable : what scripture tells us is 
certain. Dr. Henry More has carried it as ^ as 
philosophy can. You may buy both his theological 
and philosophical works in two volumes folio, for 
about eight shillings." Boswell. " One of the 
most pleasing thoughts is, that we shall see our 
friends again." ^ Johnson. ^' Yes, sir ; but you 
must consider, that when we are become purely ra- 
tional, many of our friendships will be cut off. Many 
fdendships are formed by a community ,of sensual 
, pleasures : all these will be cut off. . We form many 
friendshi]>s with bad men, because the^r have agree- 
able qualities, and they can be useful to us; but, 
after death, they can no longer be of use to us. We 
form many friendships by mistake, imagining people 
to be different from what they really are. ■ After 

1 [Bishop Hall, in his Epistle, " discoursing of the different 
degrees of heavenly glory, and of our mutual knowledge of each 
oilier above," (Dec. iii c. 6), holds the aOizmative on both these 
questions. M.] 
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deaths we shall see every one in a true light. • Then, 
sir, tliey talk of our meeting our relations : but then 
all relationship is di^solTed ; and we shall have no 
regard for one person more than another, but for 
their real value. However, we shall either have the 
satisfgu^tion of meeting our friends, or be satisfied 
without meeting them." Boswell. ^'Yet, sir, we 
see in scripture, that Dives still retained an anxious 
concern about his brethren.** Johnson. " Why, sir, 
we must either suppose that passage to be metaphori^ 
cal> or hold with many divines, and all the Purgato*- 
rians, that departed souls do not all at once arrive at 
the utmost perfection of which they are capable." 
BoewELL. " I think, sir, that is a very rational sup^ 
position." Johnson. "Why yes, sir; but we do 
not know it is a true one. There is no harm in be^ 
lieving it: but you must not compel others to make 
it an article of faith ; for it is not revealed." Bos* 
WELL. " Do you think, sir, it is wrong in a man who 
holds the doctrine of Purgatory, to pray for the souls 
of his deceased friends }" Johnson. ** Why no, sir." 
BoswELL. " I have been told, that in the Liturgy of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, there was a form 
of prayer for the dead." Johnson. '' Sir, it is not 
in the Liturgy which Laud framed ^^r the Epi- 
scopal Church of Scotland : if there is a liturgy older 
than that, I should be glad to see it." Boswell. 
''As to our employment in a fature state, the sa- 
cred writings say little. The Revelation, however, .of 
St. John gives, us many ideas, and particularly men- 
tions musick." Johnson. " Why, sir, ideas must be 
given you by means of something which you know : 
and as to muack, there are some philosqihers and 
divines who have maintained tha,t we shall not be 
spiritualized to such a degree, but that something 
of matter, very much refined, will remain. In that 
case, musick may make a part of our future felicity." 
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BosWELL. ^' I do not know whether there are any 
well-attested stories of the appearance of ghosts. 
You know there is a £unou8 story of the appearance 
of Mrs. Veal, prefixed to ' Drelincourt on Death.' " 
Johnson. "1 believe, sir, that is given up. I be- 
lieve the woman declared upon her death-bed that it 
was a lie.**' Bobwell. ''This objection is made 
against the truth of ghosts appearing: that if they 
are in a state of happiness, it would be a punishment 
to them to return to this world ; and if they are in a 
state of misery, it would be giving them a ive^ite.'* 
Johnson. '' why, sir, as the happiness or misery of 
embodied spirits does not depend upon place, but is 
intellectual, we cannot say that they are less happy 
or less miserable by appearing upon earth.** 

We went down between twelve and one to Mrs. 
WilUams*s room, and drank tea. I mentioned that 
we were to have the remains of Mr. Gray, in prose 
and verse, published by Mr. Mason. Johnson. " I 
think we have had enough of Gray. I see they have 
published a splendid edition of Akenside*s works. 
One bad ode may be suffered ; but a number of them 
together makes one sick.*' Boswell. " Akenside*s 
distinguished poem is his ' Pleasures of Imagination:* 
but for my part, I never could admire it so much as 
most people do.** Johnson. '' Sir, I could not read it 
through. Boswell. '' I have read it through ; but 
I did not find any great power in it,'* 

I mentioned Elwal, the heretick, whose trial Sir 
John Pringle haid given me to read. Johnson. 
*'Sir, Mr. Elwal was, I think, an ironmonger at 
Wolverhampton ; and he had a mind to mak^ him-' 
self funous, by being the founder of a new sect, 

1 [This fiction is known to have been invented by Daniel De- 
foe, and was added to the second edition of the En^^luh translation 
of DreUncourt's work, to make it sdl. The first edition bad it 
not M.] 
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which he wished much should be called Elwallians, 
He held, that every thing in the Old Testament that 
was not typical, was to be of perpetual observance : 
and so he wore a riband in the plaits of his coat, and 
he also wore a beard. I remember I had the honour 
ef dining in company with Mr. Elwal. There was 
one Barter, a miller, who wrote against him; and 
ou had the controversy between Mr., Elwal and 

r. Barter. To try to make himself distinguished 
he wrote a letter to King George the Second, chal- 
lenging him to dispute with him, in which he said> 
'George, if you be afraid to come by yourself, to 
dispute with a poor old man> you may bring a thou- 
sand of your 2/ac^-guards with you; and if you 
should still be afraid, you may bring a thousand of 
your refill-guards.' The letter had something of the 
iHi^pudence of Junius to our present King. But the 
men of Wolverhampton were not so inflammable as 
the Common-Council of London ; so Mr. Elwal failed 
in his scheme of mincing himself a man of great conA 
sequence.** 

On Tuesday^ March 31, he and I dined at Ge*- 
neral Paoli's. A question was started whether the 
state of marriage was- natural to man. Johnsom. 
*' Sir, it is so far from being natural for a man; and 
woman to live in a state of marriage, that we find all 
jA^ motives which they have for remaining in that 
^nnection, and the restraints which civilized society 
imposes to prevent separation, are hardly sufficient to 
keep them together." The General said, that in a 
state of nature a man and woman uniting together, 
would form a strong and constant affection, by the 
mutual pleasure each would receive; and that the 
same causes of dissension would not arise between^ 
them, as occur between husband and wife in at 
civilised state. Johnson. "Sir, they would have 
dissensions enough, thoxigh of another kind. One 

VOL. I]« X 
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would choose to go a hunting in this wood^ the other 
in that ; one womd choose to go a fishing in this lake^ 
the other in that ; or^ perhaps^ one would choose to 
go a huntings when the other would choose to go 
a fishing; and so they would part. Besides^ sir^ a 
savage man and a savage woman meet by chance : and 
when the man sees another woman that pleases him 
better, he will leave the first." 

We then fell into a disquisition whether there is 
any beauty independent of utility. The General 
ipaintainea there was not. Dr. Johnson maintained 
that there was; and he instanced a coffee cup which 
he held in his hand, the painting of which was of no 
real use, as the cup would hold the coffee equally 
well if plain; yet the painting was beautiful. 

We talked of the strange custom of swearing in 
conversation. The Gener^ said, that all barbarous 
nations swore from a certain violence of temper, that 
could not be confined to earth, but was always reach- 
ing at the powers above. He said, tpo, that there 
was greater variety of swearing, in proportion as 
there was a greater variety of religious ceremonies. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me to my lodgings in 
Conduit-street and drank tea, previous to our going 
to the Pantheon, which neither of us had seen before. 

He said, '' Goldsmith's Life of Pamell is poor; 
not that it is poorly written, but that he had poor 
materials ; for nobody can write the life of a man, 
but those who have eat and drunk and lived in social 
intercourse with him." 

I said, that if it was not troublesome and presuming 
too much, I would request him to tell me all the little 
circumstances of his life ; what schools he attended, 
when he came to Oxford, when he came to London, 
&c. &c. He did not disapprove of my curiosity as 
to these particulars; but said, "They'll. come out by 
degi'ees, as we talk together." 
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He censured Ruffhead's Life of Pope ; and said, 
^' he knew notliing of Pope, and nothing of poetry." 
He praised Dr. Joseph Warton's Essay on Pope ; but 
said, he supposed we should have no more of it, as 
the authour had not been able to persuade the world 
to think of Pope as he did. Boswell. " Why, 
sir, should that prevent him from continuing his 
work? He is an ingenious counsel, who has made 
the most of his cause : he is not obliged to gain it." 
Johnson. " But, sir, there is a difference, when the 
cause is of a man's own making." 

We talked of the proper use of riches. Johnsok. 
'' If I were a man of a great estate, I would drive all 
the rascals whom I did not like out of the county, at 
an ele<3tion." 

I asked him, how far he thought wealth should be 
employed in hospitality. Johnson. '^ You are to 
consider that ancient hospitality, of which we hear 
£0 much, was in an uncommercial country, when men 
being idle, were glad, to be entertained at rich men's 
tables. But in a commercial country, a busy country, 
time becomes precious, and therefore hospitality is 
not so much valued. No doubt there is still room 
for a certain degree of it; and a man has a satis- 
faction in seeing his friends eating and drinking 
around him. But promiscuous hospitality is not the 
way to gain real influence. You must help some 
people at table before others; you must ask some 
people how they like their wine oftener than others. 
You therefore offend more people than you please. 
You are like the French statesman, who said, when 
he granted a favour, ' J*aifait dix mScontents et un 
ingrat* Besides, sir, being entertained ever so well 
at a man's table, impresses no lasting regard or esteem. 
No, sir, the way to malve sure of power and influence 
is, by lending money confidentially to your neigh- 
bours at a small interest, or perhaps at no interest 
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at all^ and having their bonds in yonr possession." 
BoswELL. ^May not a man^ sir^ employ his riches 
to advantage^ in educating young men of merit?" 
Johnson. "Yes, sir, if they fall in your way; bat 
if it be understood that you patronize young men of 
merit, you will be harassed with solicitations. You 
will have numbers forced upon you, who have no 
merit; some will force them iipon you from mis- 
taken partiality; and some from downright interested 
motives, without scruple ; and you will be disgraced." 

" Were I a rich man, I would propagate all kinds 
of trees that will grow in the open air. A green- 
house is childish. I would introduce foreign animals 
into the country ; for instance, the rein-deer." ^ 

The conversation now turned on critical mibjects. 
Johnson.' "Bayes, in ^The Rehearsal,^ is a mighty 
silly character. If it was intended to be like a parti- 
cular man, it could only be diverting while that man 
was remembered. But I question whether it was 
meant for Dryden, as has been reported; for we 
know some of the passages said to be ridiculed, were 
written since tlie Rehearsal ; at least a passage men- 
tioned in the Preface* is of a later date." I main- 
tained that it had merit as a general satire on the 



1 This project has since been realized. Sir Henry Liddd, who 
made a spirited tour into Lapland, brought two rein-deer to his 
estate in Northumberland, where they bred : but the race has un- 
fortunately perished. 

2 [There is no Breface to '' The Rehearsal,'* as orieinaily pub- 
lished. Dr. Johnson seems to have meant the Address to the 
Reader with a K£Y subjoined to it; which have been prefixed to 
the modem editions of that play. He did not know, it appears, 
that several additumi were made to ^^ The Rehearsal," aner the 
first edition. The ridicule on the passages here alluded to is found 
among those additions. They therefore furnish no ground for the 
doubt here suggested. Unquestionably Bayes was meant to be fbe 
representative of Dryden, whose famiHar phrases in his otBhaury 
conjirenation are frequently introduced in this piece. M.] 
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self-importance of dramatick authours. But even in 
this light he held it very cheap. 

We then walked to the Pantheon.- The first view 
of it did not strike us so much as Ranelagh^ of which 
he said^ the ^^ coup d'ceil was the finest thing he had 
ever seen." The truth is^ Ranelagh is of a more 
beautiful form ; more of it^ or rather indeed the whole 
rotunda, appears at once^ and it is better lighted.' 
However^ as Johnson observed, we saw tlie Pantheon 
~in time of mournings when there was a dull uni^ 
formity; whereas we had seen Ranelagh, when the 
view was enlivened with a gay profusion of colours. 
Mrs. Bosville, of Gunthwait, in Yorkshire, joined us, 
and entered into conversation witii u& Johnson said 
to me afterwards, " Sir, this is a mighty intelligent 
lady." 

I said there was not half a guinea's worth of plea- 
43ure in seeing this place. Johnson. ^'But, sir, 
there is half a guinea's worth of inferiority to other 
people in not having seen it." Boswell. '^ I doubt, 
sir, whether there are many happy people here." 
Johnson. "Yes, sir, there are many happy people 
here. There are many people here who are watch- 
ing hundreds, and who think hundreds are watching 
them." 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguson, I pre« 
sented him to Dr. Johnson. Sir Adam expressed 
some apprehension that the Pantheon would en- 
courage luxury^. " Sir (said Johnson), I am a great 
Mend to publick amusements ; f<»* they keep^ people 
from vice. You now (addressing himself to me), 
would have been with a wench, had you not been 
here. — O! I forgot you were married." 

Sir Adam suggested, that luxury corrupts a people, 
and destroys the spirit of liberty. Johnson. " Sir, 
that is all visionary. I would not give half a guinea 
to live under one form of govemmer rather than 

z 3' 
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another. It is of no moment to the happiness of an 
individual. Sir^ the danger of the abuse of power 
is nothing to a private man. What Frenchman is 
prevented from passing his life as he pleases?'* Sir 
Adam. ^'But^ sir^ in the British constitution it is 
surely of importance to keep up a spirit in the people^ 
so as to preserve a balance against the crown.** 
Johnson. *'Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. — 
Why all this childish jealousy of the power of the 
crown ? The crown has not power enough. When I 
say that all governments are alike^ I consider that in 
no government power can be abused long. Mankind 
will not bear it. If a sovereign oppresses his people 
to a great degree^ they will rise ana cut off his head. 
There is a remedy in hmnan nature against tyranny^ 
that M^ill keep us safe under every form of government. 
Had not the people of France thought themselves 
honoured in sharing in the brilliant acticHis of Louis 
XIV. they would not have endured him; and we 
may say the same of the King of Prussia's people." 
Sir Adam introduced the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Joii-NsoN. " Sir, the mass of both of them were bar- 
barians. The mass of every people must be bar- 
barous where there is no printing, and consequently 
knowledge is < not generally diffused. Knowledge is 
diimsed among our people by the news-papers.'* Sir 
Adam mentioned the orators, poets, and artists of 
Greece. Johnson. *' Sir, I am talking of the mass of 
the people. We see even what the boasted Athenians 
were. The little effect which Demosthenes's orations 
had upon them, shews that they were barbarians.*' 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topicks; for he sug- 
•gested a doubt of the propriety of Bishops having 
seats in -tlie House of Lords. Johnson. " How so, 
sir.^ Who is more proper for having the dignity of -a 
|)eer, than a Bishop, provided a Bishop be what he 
ought to be ; and if improper Bishops be made, that 
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is not the fault of the Bishops^ but of those who make 
them." 

On Sunday^ April 5, after attending divine service 
at St. Paul's churchy I found him alone. Of a school- 
master of his acquaintance^ a native of Scotland^ he 
said^ '' He has a great deal of good about him ; but 
he is also very defective in some respects. His inner 
part is good^ but his outer part is mighty awkward. 
You in Scotland do not attain that nice critical skill 
in languages^ which we get in our schools in England. 
I would not put a boy to him^ whom I intended for a 
man of learning. But for the sons of citizens^ who 
are to learn a little^ get good morals^ and then go to 
trade^ he may do very well." 

I mentioned a cause in which I had appeared as 
counsel at the bar of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland^ where a Probationer (as one 
licensed to preachy but not yet ordained^ is called)^ 
was opposed in his application to be inducted^ because 
it was alleged that he had been guilty of fornication 
five years before. Johnson. ''Why, sir, if he has 
repented, it is not a sufficient objection. A man who 
is good enough to go to heaven^ is good enough to be 
a clergyman." This was a humane and liberal senti- 
ment. But the character of a clergyman is more 
sacred than that of an ordinary christian. Ad he is 
to instruct with authority, he should be regarded 
with reverence, as one upon whom divine truth has 
had the effect to set him above such transgressions, 
as men, less exalted by spiritual habits and yet upon 
the whole not to be excluded from heaven, have been 
betrayed into by the predominance of passion. That 
clergymen may be considered as sinners in general, as 
all men are, cannot be denied; but this reflection 
will not counteract their good precepts so much, as 
the absolute knowledge of their having been guilty of 
certain specifick immoral acts. I told him, that by 
the rules of the Church of Scotland, in their " Book 
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4>f Discipline^" if a scandal, as it is called^ is not pro- 
secuted for ^ve years, it cannot afterwards be pro- 
ceeded upon, '' unless it he of a heinous nature, or 
again become flagrant;** and that hence a question 
arose, whether fornication was a. sin^ of a heinous 
nature ; and that I had maintained, that it did not 
deserve that epithet, in as much as it was not one of 
those sins which argue very great depravity of heart : 
in short, was not, in the general acceptation of man- 
kind, a heinous sin. Johnson. " No, sir, it is not a 
heinous sin. ' A heinous sin is that fw whicK a man 
is punished with death or banishment." Boswell. 
^^But, sir, after I had argued that it was not a 
heinous sin, an old clerg3rman rose up, and repeating 
the text of scripture denouncing judgement against 
whoremongers, asked, whether, considering this, there 
could be any doubt of fornication being a heinous sin." 
Johnson. ^^ Why, sir, observe the word •whoremonger* 
Every sin, if persisted in, will become heinous. 
Wh(N*emonger is a dealer in whores, as ironmonger 
is a dealer in iron. But as you don't call a man an 
ironmonger for buying and selling a pen-knife ; so 
■you don't call a man a whoremonger for getting one 
wench with child."' 

I spoke of the inequality of the livings of the clergy 
in England, and the scanty provisions of some of the 
Curates. Johnson. " Wliy yes, sir ; but it cannot 
be helped. You must consider, that the revenues 
of the clergy are not at the disposal of the state, like 
the pay of the army. Different men have founded 
different chiu'ches; and some are better endowed, 
some worse. The State cannot interfere and make 
an equal division of what has been particularly appro- 

1 It must not be presumed that Dr. Johnson ineant to give anv 
countenance to licentiousness, though in the character of an ad- 
vocaAe he made a just and sul^ distinction between occasional and 
faabituBl transgression. 
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priated. Now when a clergyman has but a small 
liying^ or even two small liTings^ he can afford very 
little to the Curate." 

He said, he went more frequently to church when 
there were prayers only, than when there was also a 
sermon, as the people required more an example for 
the one than the other; it being much easier for 
them to hear a sermon, than to fix their minds on 
prayer. 

On Monday, April 6, I dined with him at Sir 
Alexander Macdonald's, where was a young officer 
in the regimentals of the Scots Royal, who talked 
with a vivacity, fluency, and precision so uncommon, 
that he attracted particular attention. He proved 
to be the Honourable Thomas Erskine, youngest 
brother to the Earl of Buchan, who has since risen 
into such brilliant reputation at the bar in Westmin- 
ster-hall. 

Fielding being mentioned, Johnson exclaimed^ 
^' he was a blockhead ;" and upon my expressing my 
astonishment at so strange an assertion, he said, 
'' What I mean by his being a blockhead is, that he 
was a barren rascal." Bo swell. ''Will you not 
allow, sir, that he draws very natural pictures of 
human life?" Johnson. "Why, sir, it is of very 
low life. Richardson used to say, that had he not 
known who Fielding was, he should have believed he 
was an ostler. Sir, there is more knowledge of the 
heart in one letter of Richardson's, than in all ' Tom 
Jones.' * I, indeed, never read ' Joseph Andrews.' " 

1 [ Johiuson's severity ftgainst Fielding did not arise from any 
viclousness in his style, but from his loose life, and the profligacy 
of almost all his male characters. ^Vho would venture to read one 
of his novds aloud to modest women ? His novels are male amuse- 
ments, and very amusing they certainly are. Fielduig*s convorsa- 
tion was coarse, and so tinctured with the rank weeds mthe Gardeny 
that it would now b^ thought only fit for a brotheU B.] 
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Erskinb. " Surely, sir, Richardscm is very tedious." 
Johnson. " Why, sir, if you were to read Richardson 
for the st(Hy, your impatience would be so much 
fretted that you would hang yourself. But you must 
read him for the sentiment, and consider the story as 
only ginng occasion to the sentiment." I have al- 
ready given my opinion of Fielding ; but I cannot re- 
frain fi'om repeating here my wonder at Johnson's 
excessive and unaccountable depreciation of one of 
the best writers that England has produced. " Tom 
Jones" has stood the test of publick opinion with 
such success, as to have established its great merit, 
both for the story, the sentiments, and tibe manners, 
and also the varieties of diction, so as to leave no 
doubt of its having an animated truth of execution 
throughout. 

A book of travels, lately published under the title 
of Coriat Junior, and written by Mr. Paterson, ' was 
mentioned. Johnson said, this book was in imita- 
don of Sterne, ^ and not of Coriat, whose name Pa- 
terson had chosen as a whimsical one. ^^ Tom Co- 
riat (said he), was a humorist about the court of 
James the First. He had a mixture of learning, of 
wit, and of buffoonery. He first travelled through 
Europe, and published hi^ travels. He afterwards 
travelled on foot through Asia, and had made many 
remarks ; but he died at Mandoa, and his remarks 
were lost." 

We talked of gaming, and animadvierted on it with 
severity. Johnson. ^' Nay, gentlemen, let us not ag- 
gravate the matter. It is not roguery to play with a 
man who is ignorant of the game, while you are 
master of it, and so win his money ; for he thinks he 

1 Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent for his khowledg^ of books. 

2 Mr. Paterson, in a pamphlet, produced some evidence to 
shew that his work was written before Sterne*s '^Sentimental 
Journey*' appeared. 
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can play better than you, as you think you can pJajr 
better than he; and the superiour skill carries it.*' 
Erskine. '^ He is a fool, but you are not a rogue.** 
Johnson. "That's much about the truth, sir. It 
must be considered, that a man whaonly does what 
every one of the society to which he belongs would 
do, is not a dishonest man. In the republick of 
SjMirta, it was agreed, that stealing was not disho- 
nourable, if not discovered. I do not commend a so- 
ciety where there is an agreement that what would 
not otherwise be fair, shall be fair : but I maintain, 
that an individual of ahy society, who practises what 
is allowed, is not a dishonest man." Boswell. '^ So 
then, sir, you do not think ill of a man who wins 
perhaps, forty thousand pounds in a winter ?" John- 
son. " Sir, I do not call a gamester a dishonest man ; 
but I call him an unsocial man, an unprofitable fnan. 
Gaming is a mode of transferring property without 
producing any intermediate good. Trade gives em- 
ployment to uumbers, and so produces^intermediate 
good." 

Mr. Erskine told us, that wheti he was in the 
island of Minorca, he not only read prayers, but 
preached two sermons to the regiment. He seemed 
to object to the passage in scripture, wh^re we are 
told that the angel of the Lord smote in one night 
forty thousand Assyrians.* "Sir (said Johnson )> 
you should recollect that there was a supernatural 
interposition; they were destroyed by pestilence. 
You are not to suppose that the angel of the Lord 
went about and stabbed each of them with a dagger, 
or knocked them on the head, man by man.** 

After Mr. Erskine was gone, a discussion took 
place, whether the present Earl of Buchan, when 

1 [One hundredjand eighty-five thousand. See Isaiah, xxxvii. 
36, and 2 Kings, xix. 36. M.] 
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Lord CardroBS^ did right to refuse to go Secretary of 
the Embassy to Spain^ when Sir James Gray^ a man 
of inferiour rank^ went Ambassadour. Dr. Johnson 
said^ that perhaps in point of interest he did wrong ; 
but in point of dignity he did well. Sir Alexander 
insisted that he was wrong ; and said that Mr. Pitt 
intended it as an advantageous thing for him. ^^ Why^ 
sir (said Johnson)^ Mr. Pitt might think it an ad- 
vantageous thing for him to make him a vintner^ and 
get him all the Portugal trade: but he would have 
demeaned himself strangely had he accepted of such 
a situation. Sir^ had he gone Secretary while his 
inferiour was Ambassadour^ he would have been a 
traitor to his rank and family.*' 

I talked of the little attachment which subsisted 
between near relations in London. ^^ Sir (said John- 
son), in a country so commercial as ours, where every 
man can do for himself, there is not so much occasion 
for that attachment. No man is thought the worse 
of here, whose brother was hanged. In uncommercial 
countries, many of the branches of a family must de- 
pend on the stock; so, in order to make the head of 
the family take care of them, they are represented as 
connectea with his reputation, that, self-love being 
interested, he may exert himself to promote their in- 
terest. You have first large circles, or clans; as 
commerce increases, the connection is confined to hf- 
milies; by degrees, that too goes ofiT, as having be- 
come unnecessary, and there being few opportunities 
of intercourse. One brother is a merdiant in the 
city, and another is 'an officer in the guards ; how 
little intercourse can these two have I" 

I argued warmly for the old feudal system. Sir 
Alexander opposed it, and talked of the pleasure of 
seeing all men free and independent. Johnson. '' I 
agree with Mr. Boswell, that there %iu«0)e high sa- 
tisfaction in being a feudal Lord ; but we Are to con- 
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sider^ that we ought not to wish to have a number of 
men unhappy for the satisfaction of one." — I main- 
tained that numbers, namely, the vassals or followers, 
were not unhappy; for that there was a reciprocal 
satisfaction between the Lord and them: he being 
kind in his authority over them; they being re- 
spectful and faithful to him. 

On Thursday, April 9^ I called on him to beg he 
would go and cUne with me at the Mitre tavern. He 
had resolved not to dine at all this day, I know not 
for what reason; and I was so unwillmg to be de- 
prived of his company, that I was content to submit 
to suffer a want, which was at first somewhat painful, 
but he soon made me forget it ; and a man is always 
pleased with himself, when he finds his intellectual 
inclinations predominate. 

He observed, that to reason philosophically on the 
nature of prayer, was very unprofitable. 

Talking of ghosts, he said, he knew one friend, 
who was an honest man and a sensible man, who 
told him he had seen a ghost ; old Mr. Edward Cave, 
the printer at St. John's Gate. He said, Mr. Cave 
did not like to talk of it, and seemed to be in great 
horrour whenever it was mentioned. Boswell. 
" Pray, sir, what did he say was the appearance ?" 
Johnson. '^ Why, sir, something of a shadowy being." 

I mentioned witches, and asked him what the}^ 
properly meant. Johnson. '^ Why, sir, thejr properly 
mean those who make use of the aid of evil spirits." 
Boswell. " There is no doubt, sir, a general report 
and belief of their having existed." Johnson. '' You 
have not only the general report and belief, but you 
have many voluntaiy solemn confessions.*' He did 
not affirm any thing positively upon a subject which 
it is the fashion of the times to laugh at as a matter 
of absurd credulity. He only seemed willing, as a 
candid inquirer after truth, however strange and in- 

VOL. II. A A 
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explicablcj to shew that he, understood what might 
be urged for it.* 

On Friday, April 10, I dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe's, where we found Dr. Goldsmith. 

Armorial bearings having been mentioned, John-» 
son said they were as ancient as the siege of Thebes, 
which he proved by a passage in one of the tragedies 
of Euripides.* 

I started the question, whether duelling was con- 
sistent with moral duty. The brave old General 
fired at this^ and said, with a lofty air, " Undoubt* 
edly a man has a right to defend his honour." 
Goldsmith, (turning to me). " I ask you first, sir, 
what would you do if you were aflronted ?" I an- 
swered, I should think it necessary to fight. " Why 
then, (replied Goldsmith), that selves the question/* 
Johnson. *^ No, sir^ it does not solve the question. 
It does not follow, that what a man would do is there- 
fore right." I said, I wished to have it settled, whe- 
ther duelling was contrary to the laws of Christianity. 
Johnson immediately entered on the subject, and 
treated it in a masterly manner ; and so far as I have 
been able to recollect^ liis thoughts were these : '^ Sir, 
as men become in a high degree refined, various 
causes ci offence arise ; which are considered to be of 
such importance^ that life must' be staked to atone fot 
them> though in reality they are not so. A body that 
has received a very fine polish may be easily hurt. 
Before men arrive at this artificial refin^nent, if one 

1 See tllis curious question treated by him with most acute abi- 
lity, '' Joiund of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3d edit p. 33. 

2 [The passage to which Johnson alluded is to be found (as I 
conjecture) in the Phceki8S.^M- H^O. 

Km lepwrttLfxkv irpoo'^yif x. r» X. . 

EHIZMM* ixwv OIKEION n f^trw ir«xet. J. B.-^Q.] 
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tells his neighbour — ^he lies^ his neighbour tells him 
— ^he lies; if one gives his neighbour a blow^ his 
neighbour giv^ him a blow : but in a state of highly 
polished society^ an affront is held to be a serious 
injury. It must> therefore^ be resented^ or rather a 
duel must be fought upon it ; as men have agreed to 
banish from their society one who puts up with an 
affront without fighting a duel. Now^ sir^ it is never 
unlawful to fight in self-defence. - He^ then^ who 
fights a duel^ does not fight from passion against his 
antagonist^ but out of self-defence; to avert the 
stigma of the worlds and to prevent himself from 
being driven out of society. I could wish there was 
not that superfluity of refinement; but while such 
notions prevail^ no. doubt a man may lawfully fight 
a duel." 

Let it be remembered^ that this justification is 
applicable only to the person who receives an afiliront. 
All mankind must condemn the aggressor. 

'The General tpld us^ that when he was a very 
young man^ I think only fifteen^ serving under Prince 
Eugene of Savoy^ he was sitting in a company at 
table with a Prince of Wirtemberg. The Prince took 
up a glass of wine^ and^ by a fillips made some of it 
fly in Oglethoipe's face. Here was a nice dilemma. 
To have challenged him instantly^ might have fixed 
a quarrelsome character upon the young soldier : to 
have taken no notice of it^ might have been considered 
as cowardice. Oglethorpe^ therefore^ keeping his 
eye upon the Prince^ and smiling all the time^ as if 
hie took what his Highness had done in jest^ said, 
*' Mon Prince, — " (I forget the French words he ' 
used, the purport however was), '* That's a good 
joke; but we do it much better in England;" and 
threw a whole glass of wine in the Prince's face. 
An old General who sat by, said, ^* II a Hen/ait, mon 
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Prince, vous tavez co*nmencL" and thus all ended in 
good humour, 

Dr. Johnson said, *^ Pray, General, give us an 
account of the siege of Belgrade." Upon which the 
General, pouring a little wine upon the tahle, de- 
scribed every thing with a wet nnger: " Here we 
were, here were the Turks," &c. &c. Johnson 
listened with the closest attention. 

A question was started, how far people who disagree 
in a capital point can live in friendship together. 
J(^nson said they might. Goldsmith said they could 
Qot, as they had not the idem veUe atque idem nolle 
*— the same likings and the same aversions. Johnson. 
" Why, sir, you must shun the subject as to which 
you disagree. For instance, I can live verV well with 
Burke : I love his knowledge, his genius, his difiusion, 
and affluence of conversation ; but I would not talk 
to him of the Rockingham party." Goldsmith. 
*' But, sir, when people live together who have some- 
thing as to which they disagree, and which they want 
to shun, they will be in the situation mentioned in 
the story of Bluebeard : ^ You may look into all the 
chambers but one.' But we shoula have the greatest 
inclination to look into that chamber, to talk of that 
subject." Johnson (with a loud voice). " Sir, I am 
not saying that you could live in friendship with a 
man from whom you differ as to some point : I am 
only saying that /could do it. You put me in mind 
of Sappho in Ovid." * 

1 [Mr. Bo8well*8 note here being rather short, as taken at the 
time, (with a view perhaps to future revision), John8on*8 remark 
is ohscure, and requires to be a little opened. What he said, 
probably was, '^ You seem to think that two friends, to live wiell 
together, must be in a perfect harmony with each other; that 
each should be to the other, what Sappho boasts she was to her 
iover, and uniformly i^gree in every particular ; but this is by no 
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Goldsmith told us, that he was now busy in writing 
a Natural History; and, that he might have full 
leisure for it;^ he had taken lodgings^ at a farmer's 
house^ near to the six mile-stone, on the Edgeware- 
road, and had carried down his boc^s in two returned 
post-chaises. He said, he believed the farmer's 
family thought him an odd character, similar to that 
in which the Spectator appeared to his landlady and 
her children: he was The Gentleman. Mr. Mickle, 
the translator of " The Lusiad," and I, went to visit 
him at this place a few days afterwards. He was not 
at home ; but having a curiosity to see his apartment, 
we went in, and found curious scraps ei descriptions 
of animals, scrawled upon the wall with a black lead 
pencil. 

The subject of ghosts being introduced, Johnson 
repeated wnat he had told me of a friend of his, an 
honest man, and a man of sense, having asserted to 
him, that be had seen an apparition. Goldsmith 
told us, he was assured by his brother, the Reverend 
Mr. Goldsmith, that he also had seen one. General 
'Oglethorpe told us^ that Prendergast, an officer in 
the Duke of Marlborough's army, had mentioned to 
many of his friends, that he should die on a particular 
day : that upon that day a battle took place with the 
French ; that after it was over, and Prendergast was 
still alive, his brother officers, while they were yet in 
the field, jestingly asked him, where was his pro- 
:.phecy now. Prendergast gravely answered, '' I shall 
^ie, notwithstanding what you see." Soon after- 
wards, there came a shot from a French battery, to 
which the orders for a cessation of arms had not yet 
reached, and he was killed upon the spot. Colonel 

means necessary,^* &c The words of S^ypho alluded to, are:— 
**' omnique A parte placebamy Ovid. Spist Sapp. ad Phaonem. 
L 46. M.] 

A A 5 
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Cec3^ who took possession of his effects^ found in his 
pocket-book the following solemn entry : 

I^Here the date.] " Dreamt>--or ' Sir 

John Friend meets me :" (here the very day on which 
he was killed was mentioned). Prendergast had been 
connected with Sir John Friend, who was executed 
for high treason. General Oglethorpe said, he was 
with Colonel Cecil, when Pope came and inquired 
into the truth of this story, which made a great 
noise at the time, and was then confirmed by the 
Colonel. 

On Saturday, April 11, he appointed me to come 
to him in the evening, when he should be at leisure 
to give me some assistance for the defence of Hastie, 
the schoolmaster of Campbelltown, for whom I was 
to appear in the House of Lords. When I came, I 
found him unwilling to exert himself. I pressed him 
to write down his thoughts upon the subject. He 
said, ^ There's no occasion for my writing. I'll talk 
to you." He was, however, at last prevailed on to 
dictate to me, while I wrote as follows : 

'^ The charge is, that he has used immoderate and 
cruel correction. Correction, in itself, is not cruel ; 
children, being not reasonable, can be governed only 
by fear. To impress this fear is therefore one of the 
first duties of those who have the care of children. 
It is the . duty, of a parent ; and has never been 
thought inconsistent with parental tenderness. It is 
the duty of a master, who is in his highest exaltation 
when he is loco parentis. Yet, as good things be*> 
come evil by excess, correction, by being immoderate, 
may become cruel. But when is correction immo- 

1 Here was a blank, which may be filled up thus: — '^ ivas told 
hy an apparition;^'* — ^the writer being probably uncertain whether 
he was asleep or awake, when his mind was impressed with the 
aol^n presentiment with which the fact afterwards happened so 
wonderfully to correspond. ' 
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derate.^ When it is more frequent or more severe than 
is required ad monendum et docendum, for reformation 
and instruction. No severity is cruel which obstinacy 
makes necessary; for the .greatest cruelty would be, 
to desist, and leave the scholar too careless for in- 
struction, and ^00 much hardened for reproof. Locke, 
m his treatise of Education, mentions a mother, with 
applause, who whipped an infant eight times before 
she had subdued it; for had she stopped at the 
seventh act of correction, her daughter, says he, 
would have been ruined. The degrees of obstinacy 
in young minds are very different : as different must 
be the degrees of persevering severity. A stubborn 
scholar must be corrected till he is subdued. The 
discipline of a school is military. There must be 
either unbounded licence or absolute authority. The 
master, who punishes, not only consults the future 
happiness of him who is the immediate subject of cor« 
re<^ion, but he propagates obedience through the 
whole school; and establishes regularity by exem- 
plary justice. The victorious obstinacy of a single 
boy would make his future endeavours of reformation 
or instruction totally ineffectual. Obstinacy, there- 
fore, must never be victorious. Yet, it is well known, 
that there sometimes occurs a sullen and hardy reso- 
lution, that laughs at all common punishment, and 
bids defiance to all common degrees of pain. Correc- 
tion must be proportioned to occasions. The flexible 
will be reformed by gentle discipline, and the refrac- 
tory must be subdued by harsher methods. The 
degrees of scholastick, as of military punishment, no 
stated rules can ascertain. It must be enforced till 
it overpowers temptation; till stubbornness beconies 
flexible, and perverseness regular. Custom and rea- 
son have, indeed, set some bounds to scholastick 
p^alties. The schoolmaster inflicts no capital pu- 
nishments ; nor enforces his edicts by either death or 
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mutilation. The dvil law has msely detelmined^ 
that a master who strikes at a scholar's eye shpll be 
considered as criminal. But punishments^ however 
severe^ that produce no lasting evil^ may be just and 
reasonable, because they may be necessity. Such 
have been the punishments used by the respondent. 
No scholar has gone from him either blind or lame^ 
or with any of his limbs or powers injured or impaired. 
They were irregular, and he punished them : they 
were obstinate, and he enforced his punishment. But 
however provoked, he never exceeded the limits of 
moderation, for he inflicted nothing beyond present 
pain : and how much of that was required, no man i^ 
so little able to determine as those who have deterr 
mined against him : — ^the parents of the offenders.—- 
It has been said, that he used unprecedented and im- 
proper instruments of correction. . Of this accusation 
the meaning is not very easy to be found. No instru- 
ment of correction is more proper than another, but 
as it is better adapted to produce present pain without 
lasting mischief. Whatever were his instruments, no 
lasting mischief has ensued ; and therefore, however 
unusual, in hands so cautious they were proper. — It 
has been objected, that the respondent admits the 
charge of cruelty, by producing no evidence to confute 
it. Let it be considered, that his scholars are either 
dispersed at large in the world, or continue to inhabit 
the place in wluch they were bred. Those who are 
dispersed cannot be found ; those who remain are th^ 
sons of his prosecutors, and are not likely to support 
a man to wnom their fathers are enemies* If it be 
supposed that the enmity of their fathers proves the 
justness of the charge, it must be considered how 
often experience shews us, that men who are angry on 
one ground will accuse on another ; with how litde 
kindness, in a town of low trade, a man who lives by 
learning is regarded ; and how implicitly, where the 
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inhabitants are not very rich^ a rich man is hearkened 
to and followed. In a place like Campbelltown^ it is 
easy for one of the principal inhabitants to make a 
party. It is easy for that party to heat themselves 
with imaginary grievances. It is easy for them to 
oppress a man poorer than themselves; and natural 
to assert the dignity of riches, by persisting in op- 
pression. The argument which attempts to prove the 
impropriety of restoring him to the school, by alleging 
that he has lost the confidence of the people, is not 
the subject of juridical consideration; for he is to 
suffer, if he must suffer, not for their judgement, but 
for his own actions. It may be convenient for them 
to have another master ; but it is a convenience of 
their own making. It would be likewise convenient 
for him to find another school ; but this convenience 
he cannot obtain. — The question is not what is now 
convenient, but what is generally right. If the people 
of Campbelltown be distressed by the restoration of 
the respondent, they are distressed only by their own 
fault ; by turbul^it passions and unreasonable desires ; 
by tyranny, which law has defeated, and by malice, 
which virtue has surmounted." 

" This, sir, (said he), you are to turn in your 
mind, and make the best use of it you can in youl* 
speecu. 

Of our friend Goldsmith he said, ^^ Sir, he is so 
much • afraid of being unnoticed, that he often talks 
merely lest you should forget that he is in the com- 
pany." BoswBLL. " Yes, he stands forward." John- 
son. " True, sir ; but if a man is to stand forward, 
he should wish to do it not in an awkward posture, 
not in rags, not so as. that he shall only be exposed to 
ridicule." Boswell. ^' For my part, I like very 
well to' hear honest Goldsmith talk away carelessly." 
Johnson. '' Why yes, sir ; but he should not like 
to hear himself." 
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On Tuesday^ April 14^ the decree of the Court of 
Session in the Schoohnaster's cause was reversed in 
the House of Lords, after a very eloquent speech by 
Lord Mansfield, who shewed himself an adept in 
school discipline, but I thought was too rigorous to- 
wards my client. On the evening of the next day I 
supped with Dr. Johnson, at the Crown and Aii<£or 
tavern, in the Strand, in company with Mr. Langton 
and his brother-in-law. Lord Binning. I repeated a 
sentence of Lord Mansfield's speech, of which, by the 
aid of Mr. Longlands, the sohcitor on the other side, 
who obligingly allowed me to compare his note with 
my own, I have a full copy : " My Lords, severity is 
not the way to govern eiUier. boys or men." " Nay 
(said Johnson), it is the way to govern them. I know 
not whether it be the way to mend them." 

I talked of the recent expulsion of six students 
from the University of Oxford, who were methodists, 
and would not desist from publickly praying and 
exhorting. Johnson. ^^ Sir, that expulsion was ex- 
tremely just and proper* What have they to do at 
an University, who are not willing to be taught, but 
will presume to teach ? Where is religion to be learnt, 
but at an University ? Sir, they were examined, and 
found to be mighty ignorant fellows." Boswbll. 
*' But, was it not hard, sir, to expel them, for I am 
told they were good beings ?" Johnson. '^ I believe 
they might be good beings ; but they were not fit to 
be in the University of Oxford. A oow is a very 
good animal in the fi^ld ; but we turn her out of a 
garden." Lord Elibank used to repeat this as an 
illustration uncommonly happy. 

Desirous of calling Johnson forth to talk, and 
exercise his wit^ though I should myself be the object 
of it, I resolutely ventured to undertake the defence 
of convivial indulgence in wine, though he was not 
to-night in the most genial humour. After urging 
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the commatk plausible tc^icks^ I at last had recourse 
to the tnaxim^ in vino Veritas, a man who is well 
warmed with wine will speak truth. Johnson. 
*' Why, sir, that may be an argument for drinking, 
if you suppose men in general to be liars. But, sir, 
1 would not keep company with a fellow, who lies as 
long as he is sober, and wnom you must make drunk 
ift! before you can get a word of truth out of him."* 

^ Mr. Langton told us, he was about to establish 

tif 9i school upon his estate, but it had been suggested to 

k him, that it might have a tendency to make the people 

less industrious. Johnson. '^ No, sir. While learning 
to read and write is a distinction, the few who have 
that distinction may be the less inclined to work ; but 
when every body learns to read and write, it is no 
longer a distinction. A man who has a laced waist-^ 
coiat is too fine a man to work ; but if every body had 
laced waistcoats, we should have people working in 
laced waistcoats. There are no people whatever more 
industrious, none who work more, tilian our manufac^' 
turers ; yet they have all learnt to read and write. 
Sir, you must not neglect doing a thing immediately 
good, from fear of remote 6vil ; — ^froni fear of its being 
abused. A man who has candles may sit up too late, 
which he would not do if he had not candles ; but 
nobody will deny that the art of making candles, by 
which light is continued to us beyond the time that 
the sun gives us light, is a]|valuable art, and ought to 
be preserved." BoswAll. " But, sir, would it not be 
better to follow nature ; and go to bed and rise just 
as nature gives us light or withholds it.^" Johnson* 
'^ No, sir ; f(»r then we should have no kind oi equality 

I Mn. Fiozzi, in her ^< Anecdotes,'* p* 261, has g^ven an erro- 
neons account of this inddent, as of many others. She pretends 
to relate it from recc^ection, as if she hcarsdf had been pMsenti 
when thefactistbitit wadooBunumcatedtoherbyme. I^iehas 
represented it as a personality, and the true point has escaped her. 
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in the partition of our time between sleeping and 
waking. It would be yeiy different in different 
seasons and in different places. In some of the 
northern parts of Scotland how little light is there in 
the depth of winter l" 

We talked of Tacitus^ and I hazarded an o]Mnion, 
that with all his merit for penetration, shrew(&ess of 
judgement, and terseness of expression, he was too 
compact, too much broken into hints, as it were, and 
therefore too difficult to be understood. To my 
great satisfaction Dr. Johnson sanctioned this opini(»i. 
" Tacitus, sir, seems to me rather to have made 
notes for an historical work, than to have written a 
history."' 

At this time it appears from his '^ Prayers and 
Meditations," that he had been more than commonly 
diligent in religious duties, particularly in reading 
the Holy Scriptures. It was Passion Week, that so* 
lemn season wnich the Christian world has apprc^ri* 
ated to the commemoration of the mysteries of our 
redemption, and during which, whatever embers of 
religion are in our breasts, wUl be kindled into pious 
warmth. 

I paid him short visits both on Friday and Satur- 
day, and seeing his large folio Greek Testament be- 
fore him, beheld him with a reverential awe, and 
would not intrude upon his time. While he was 
thus employed to such good purpose, and while his 
friends in their intercourse witn him constantly found 
a vigorous intellect and a lively imagination, it is me- 
lancholy to read in his private register, " My mind is 
unsettled and my memory confused. I have of late 

I It is remarkable that Lord Monboddo, whom, on account of 
his resembling Dr. Johnson in some particulars, Foote called an 
£lzevir edition of him, has, by coincidence, made the very same 
remark. Qrigin and Progress ^ Language^ voL iiL 2d edit. 
p, 219. 
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turned my thoughts with a yeiy useless earnestness 
uppn past incidents. I have yet got no command 
over my thoughts ; an unpleasing incident is almost 
certain to hinder my rest."* What philosopjfiick he- 
roism was it in him to appear with such manly fortitude 
to the world, while he was inwardly so distressed ! 
We may surely believe that the mysterious principle 
of being " made perfect through suffering/' was to be 
strongly exemplified in him. 

On Sunday, April I9, being Eastfer-day, General 
Paoli and I paid him a visit before dinner. We talked 
of the notion that blind persons can distinguish 
colours by the touch. Johnson said, that Professor 
Sanderson mentions his having attempted to do it, 
but that he found he was aiming at an impossibility; 
that to be sure a difference in the surface makes the 
difference of colours ; but that difference is so fine, 
that it is not sensible to the touch. The General 
mentioned jugglers and fraudulent gamesters, who 
could know cards by the touch. Dr. Johnson said, 
'^ the cards used by such persons must be less polished 
than ours commonly are." 

We talked of sounds. The General said, there 
was no beauty in a simple sound, but only in an har- 
monious composition of sounds. I presumed to differ 
from this opinion, and mentioned the sc^t and sweet 
sound of a nne woman's voice. Johnson. '' No, sir, 
if a serpent or a toad uttered it, you would think it 
ugly." BoswELL. " So you would think, sir, were a 
beautiful tune to be uttered by one of those animals." 
Johnson. " No, sir, it would be admired. We have 
seen fine fiddlers whom we liked as little as toads," 
(laughing). 

Talking on the subject of taste in the arts, he said, 
that difference of taste was, in truth, difference e£ 

I Prayers and Meditations, p. 111. 
vol.. II. B A 
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skill. BoswELL. ^'But^ sir^ is there not a quality 
called taste^ which consists merely in perception or in 
liking ? For instance, we find people aifFer much as to 
what is the hest style of English composition. Some 
think Swift's the best; others prefer a fuller and 
grander way of writing." Johnson. " Sir, you must 
first define what you mean by style, before you can 
judge who has a good taste in style, and who has 
a bad. The two classes of persons whom you have 
mentioned don't differ as to good and bad. They 
both agree that Swift has a good neat style ; but one 
loTCS a neat style, another loves a style of more 
splendour. In like manner, one loves a plain coat, 
another loves a laced coat ; but neither will deny that 
each is good in its kind." 

While I remained in London this spring, I was 
with him at several other times, both by himself and 
in company^ I dined with him one day at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, with Lord Elibank, 
Mr. Langton, and Dr. Vansittart of Oxford. With- 
out specifying each particular day, I have preserved 
the foUowmg memorable things. « 

I regretted the reflection in his preface to Shak- 
speare against Garrick, to whom we cannot but 
apply the following passage : '' I collated such copies 
as I could procure, and wished for more, but have not 
found the collector of these rarities very communi- 
cative." I told him, that Garrick had complained to 
me of it, and had vindicated himself by assuring me, 
that Johnson was made welcome to the full use of his 
collection, and that he left the key of it with a ser- 
vant, with orders to have a fire and every convenience 
for him. I found Johnson's notion was, that Garrick 
wanted to be courted for them, and that, on the 
contrary, Garrick should have courted him, and' sent 
him the plays of his own accord. But, indeed, con- 
sidering the slovenly and careless manner in which 
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books were treated by Johnson^ it could not be ex- 
pected that scarce and valuable editions should have 
been lent to him. > 

A gentleman having to some of the usual argu- 
ments for drinking added this : " You know, sir, 
drinking drives away care, and makes us forget what- 
ever is disagreeable. Would not you allow a man 
to drink for that reajson ?" Johnson. " Yes, sir, if 
he sat next i/ou" 

-I expressed a liking for Mr. Francis Osborne's 
works, and asked him what he thought of that writer. 
He answered, " A conceited fellow. Were a man to 
write so now, the boys would throw stones at him." 
He, however, did not alter my opinion of a fsivourite 
authour, to whom I was first directed by his being 
quoted in ^' The Spectator," and in whom I have 
found much shrewd and lively sense, expressed 
indeed in a style somewhat quaint, which, however, 
I do not dislike. His book has an air of originality. 
We figure to ourselves an ancient gentleman talking 
to us. 

When one of his friends endeavoured to maintain 
that a cotmtry gentleman might contrive to pass his 
life very agreeably, " Sir (said he^, you cannot give 
me an instance of any man who is permitted to lay 
out his own time, contriving not to have tedious 
hours." This observation, however, is equally appli- 
cable to gentlemen who live in cities, and are 01 no 
profession. 

He said, " there is no permanent national character; 
it varies according to circumstances. Alexander the 
Great swept India : now the Turks sweep Greece." 

A learned gentleman who in the course of conver- 
sation wished to inform us of this simple fact, that the 
counsel upon the circuit at Shrewsbury were much 
bitten by fleas, took, I suppose^ seven or eight minutes 
in relating it circumstantially. He in a plenitude of 
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phrase told us, that large bales of woollen cloth were 
lodged in the town-haJl ; — that by reason of this, fleas 
nestled there in prodigious numbers ; that the lodg- 
ings of the counsel were near the town-hall ; — ^and 
that those little animals moved from place to place 
with wonderful agility. Johnson sat in gi'eat impa- 
tience till the gentleman had finished his tedious 
narrative, and then burst out (playfully however), 
'^ It is a pity, sir, that you have not seen a lion ; for 
a flea has taken you such a time, that a lion must 
have served you a twelvemonth." * 

He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit 
from Lord Mansfield ; for he was educated in Eng- 
land, " Much, (said he) may be made of a Scotch- 
man, if he be caught young." 

Talking of a modern historian and a modem 
moralist, he said, " There is more thought in the 
moralist than in the historian. There is but a shallow 
stream of thought in history." Boswell. " But 
surely, sir, an historian has reflection." Johnson. 
'^ Why yes, sir ; and so has a cat when she catches 
a mouse for her kitten. But she cannot write like 
**4t****. neither can *********" 

He said, ^^ I am very unwilling to read the manu- 
scripts of authours, and give them my opinion. If 
the authours who apply to me have money, I bid them 
boldly print without a name ; if they have written in 
order to get money, I tell them to go to the book- 
sellers and make the best bargain they can." Bos- 
well. '^ But, sir, if a bookseller should bring you a 
manuscript to look at ?" Johnson. " Why,, sir, I 
would desire the bookseller to take it away." 

I mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long 



1 Mrs. Piozzi, to whom I told diis anecdote, has rdated it, as 
if the gentleman had ^ven ^' the natural history of the mouse.** 
Anecdotes, p. 191. 
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in Spain^ and was unwilling to return to Britain. 
JokNsoN. " Sir, he is attached to some woman." 
BoswELL. " I rather believe, sir, it is the fine climate 
which keeps him there." Johnson. '^ Nay, sir, how 
can you talk so? What is climate to happiness? 
Place me in the heart of Asia, should I not be exiled ? 
Wliat proportion does climate bear to the complex 
system of human life ? You may advise me to go to 
live at Bologna to eat sausages. ^ The sausages there 
are the best in the world ; they loser much by being 
carried." 

On Saturday, May 9> Mr. Dempster and I had 
agreed to dine by ourselves at the British Coffee- 
house» Johnson, on whotn I happened to call in 
the morning, said, he would join us, which he did, 
and we spent a very agreeable day, though I recollect 
but little of what passed. 

He said, ^'Walpole was a minister given by the 
King to the people : Pitt was a minister given by the 
people to the King, — as an adjunct." 

^^ The misfortune of Goldsmith in conversation is 
this: he goes on without knowing how he is to get 
off. His genius is great, but his knowledge is small. 
As they say of a generous man, it is a pity he is not 
rich, we may say of Goldsmith, it is a pity he is. not 
knowing. He would not keep his knowledge to 
himself." 

Before leaving London this year, I consulted him 
upon a question purely of Scotch law. It was held 
of old, and continued for a long period to be an 
eslablished principle in that law, that whoever inter- 
meddled with the effects of a person deceased, without 
the interposition of legal authority to guard against 
embezzlement, should be subjected to pay all the debts 
of the deceased, as having been guilty of what was 
technically called vicious intromission. The Court of 
Session had gradually relaxed the strictness of this 

BB 3 
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principle, where the interference proved had been in- 
consiaerable. In a case' which came before that 
Court the preceding winter, I had laboured to per- 
suade the Judge to return to the ancient law. It was 
my own sincere opinion, that they ought to adhere to 
it ; but I had exhausted all my powers of reasoning 
in yain. Johnson thought as I did ; and in order to 
assist me in my application to the Court for a revision 
and alteration of uie judgement, he dictated to me 
the following argument : 

*' This, we are told, is a law which has its force 
only from the long practice of the Court : and may, 
therefore, be suspended or modified as the Court shall 
think proper. 

'^ Concerning the power of the Court to make or to 
suspend a law, we have no intention to inquire. It is 
sufficient for our purpose that every just law is dic- 
tated by reason ; and that the practice of every legal 
Court IS regulated by equity. It is the quality of 
reason to be invariable and constant ; and of equity, 
to give to one man what, in the same case, is given to 
another. The advantage which humanity derives 
from law is this : that the law gives every man a rule 
of action, and prescribes a mode of conduct which 
shall entitle him to the support and protection of so- 
ciety. That the law may be a rule of action, it is 
necessary that it be known ; it is necessary that it be 
permanent and stable. The law is the measure of civil 
right : but if the measure be changeable, the extent 
of the thing measured never can be settled. 

'^ To permit a law to be modified at discretion, is 
to leave the community without law. It is to with- 
draw the direction of tiiat publick wisdom, by which 
the deficiencies oi private understanding are to be 

] Wilson against Smith and Aimour. 
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supplied. It is to suffer the rash and ignorant to act 
at discretion^ and then to depend for the legality of 
that action on the sentence of the Judge. He that 
is thus governed, lives not by law, but by opinion: 
not by a certain rule to which he can apply his inten- 
tion before he acts, but by an uncei*tain and variable 
opinion, which he can never know but after he has 
committed the act on which that opinion shall be 
passed. He lives by a law, (if a law it be), which he 
nan never know before he has offended it. To this 
case may be justly applied that important principle, 
misera est servitusubijus est aut incognitum auU vagum. 
If Intromission be not criminal till it exceeds a certain 
point, and that point be unsettled, and consequently 
different in different minds, the right of Intromission, 
and the right of the Creditor arising from it, are all 
jura vagOf and, by consequence, are jura incognita; 
and the result can be no other than <a misera servitus, 
an uncertainty concerning the event of action, a ser- 
vile dependence on private opinion. 

" It may be urged, and with great plausibility, 
that there may be Intromission without fraud ; which, 
however true, will by no means justify an occasional 
and arbitrary relaxation of the law. The end of law 
is protection as well as vengeance. Indeed, ven- 
geance is never used but to strengthen protection. 
That society only is well governed, where life is freed 
from danger and from suspicion; where possession 
is so sheltered by salutary prohibitions, that violation 
is prevented more frequently than punished. Such 
a prohibition was this, while it operated with its ori~ 
ginal force. The creditor of the deceased was pot 
only without loss, but without fear. He was not to 
seek a remedy for an injury suffered ; for, injury was 
warded off. 

" As the law has been sometimes administered, it 
lays us open to wounds, because it is imagined to 
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have the power of healing. To punish fraud when 
it is detected, is the proper art of vindictive justice ; 
but to prevent frauds^ and make punishment un- 
necessary, is the great employment of legislative 
wisdom. To permit Intromission, and to punish 
fraud, is to make law no better than a pit^l. To 
tread upon the brink is safe; but to come a step 
farther is destruction. But, surely, it is better to 
enclose the gulf, and hinder all access, than by en- 
couraging us to advance a little, to entice us after- 
wards a little further, and let us perceive our folly 
only by our destruction. 

^' As law supplies the weak with adventitious 
strength, it likewise enlightens the ignorant with 
extrinsick understanding. Law teaches us to know 
when we commit injury, and when we suffer it. It 
fixes certain marks, upon actions, by which we are 
admonished to do or to forbear them. Qui sibibene 
temnerat in Ileitis, says one of the fathers, nunqtiam 
cadet in illicitd. He who never intromits at all, will 
never intromit with fraudulent intentions. 

" The relaxation of the law against vicious intro- 
mission has been very favourably represented by a 
great toaster of jurisprudence,* whose words have 
been exhibited with unnecessary pomp, and seem to 
be considered as irresistibly decisive. The great mo-* 
ment of his authority makes it necessary to examine 
his position. ' Some agd^ ago (says he), before the 
jferocity of the inhabitants of this part of the island 
was subdued, the utmost severity of the dvil law 
was necessary, to restrain individuals from plundering 
each other. Thus, the man who intermeddled irre- 
gularly with the moveables of a person deceased, was 
subjected to all the debts of the deceased without 
limitation. This makes a branch of the law of Scot- 

1 Lord Karnes, in Ids '' Histoiical Law Tnct&" 
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land^ known by the name of vicious intromission; and 
80 rigidly was iliis regulation applied in our Courts 
of Law, that the most trifling moveable abstracted 
maldjkle, subjected the intermeddler to the fore- 
going consequences, which proved in many instances 
a most rigorous punishment. But this severity was 
necessary, in order to subdue the undisciplined nature 
of our people. It is extremely remarkable, that in 
proportion to our improvement in manners, this re- 
gulation has been gradually softened, and applied by 
our sovereign Court with a sparing hand.' 

'^ I find myself under a necessity of observing, that 
this learned and judicious writer has not accurately- 
distinguished the deficiencies and demands of the dif- 
ferent conditions of hiunan life, which, from a degree 
of savageness and independence, in which all laws aire 
vain, passes or may pass, by innumerable gradations, to 
a state of reciprocal" benignity, in which laws shall be 
no longer necessary. Men are first wild and un- 
social, living each man to himself, taking from the 
weak, and losing to the strong. In their first coali- 
tions of society, much of this original savageness is 
retained. Of general happiness, the product of ge- 
neral confidence, there is yet no thought. Men con- 
tinue to prosecute their own advantages by the nearest 
way ; and the utmost severity of the civil law is ne- 
cessary to restrain individuals from phmdering each 
other. The restraints th^ necessary, are restraints 
from ^under, from acts of publick violence, and un- 
disguised oppression. The ferocity of our ancestors, 
as of all other nations, produced not fraud, but rapine. 
They had not yet learned to cheat, and attempted 
only to rob. As manners grow more polished, with 
the knowledge of good, men attain likewise dexterity 
in evil. Open rapine becomes less frequent, and 
violence gives way to ctmning. Those who before 
iDvaded pastures and stormed houses, now begin to 
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eBiich themselves by unequal contracts and fraudu- 
lent intromissions. It is not against the violence of 
ferocity, but the circumventions of deceit, that this 
law was framed ; and I am afraid the increase of com- 
merce, and the incessant struggle for riches which 
commerce excites, give us no prospect of an end 
speedily to be expected of artifice and fraud. It 
therefore seems to be no very conclusive reasonings 
which connects those^two propositions : — ^ the nation 
is become less ferocious, and therefore the laws against 
fraud and covin shall be relaxed^ 

'^ Whatever reason may have influenced the Judges 
{o a relaxation of the law, it was not that the nation 
was grown less fierce ; and, I am a^'aid, it cannot be 
affirmed, that it is grown less fraudulent. 

" Since this law has been represented as rigorously 
and unreasonably penal, it seems not improper to 
consider what are the^ conditions and*- qualities that 
make the justice or propriety of a penal law. 

'^ To biake a. penal law reasonable and just, two 
conditions are necessary, and two proper. It is ne- 
cessary that the law should be adequate to its end ; 
that, if it be observed, it shall prevent the evil against 
which it is directed. It is, secondly, necessary that 
the end of the law be of such importance, as to deserve 
the selurity of a penal sanction. The other conditions 
of a penal law, which though not absolutely necessary, 
are to a very high degree fit, are, that to the mors^ 
violation 01 the law there are many temptations, 
and that of the physical observance there is great 
facility. 

'^ All these conditions apparently concur to justify 
the law which we are now considering. Its end is 
the security of prdperty ; and property very often of 
great value. The method by which it efifects the se- 
curity is efficacious, because it admits, in its original 
rigour, n/r gradations of injury; but keeps guilt and 
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innocence, apart^ by a distinct and definite limitation. 
He that intromits^ is criminal ; he that intromits not^ 
is innocent. Of the two secondary considerations it 
cannot be denied that both are in our favour. The 
temptation to intromit is frequent and strong; so 
strong and so frequent^ as to require the utmost ac^ 
tirity of justice^ and vigilance of caution^ to withstand 
its prevalence ; and the method by which a man may 
entitle himself to legal intromission is so open and so 
facile^ that to neglect it is a proof of fraudulent in- 
tention ; for why should a man omit to do (but for 
reasons which he will not confess)^ that which he can 
do so eiastly^ and that which he knows to foe required* 
by the law ? If temptation were rare, a pend law 
might be deemed unnecessary. If the duty enjoined 
by the law were of difficult |)erformance, omission, 
though it could not be justified, might be pitied. 
But in the present ca8e,jieither equity nor com- 
passion operate against it. A useful, a necessary law 
is broken, not only without a reasonable motive, but 
with all the inducements to obedience th^t can be 
derived from safety and facility. 

*' I therefore return to my original position, that a 
law, to have its effects, must be permanent and stable. 
It may be said, in the language of the schools, i^ex 
noil recipit majus et minus, — ^we may have a law, <w 
we may have no law, but we cannot have half a law. 
We must either have a rule of action, or be permitted 
to act by discretion and by chance. Deyiations from 
the law must be' uniformly punished, or no man can 
be certain when he shall be safe. 

*' That from the rigour of the original institution 
this Court has sometimes departed, cannot be denied. 
But, as it is evident that such deviations, as they 
make law uncertain, make life unsafe, I hope, that of 
departing from it there will now be an end ; that the 
wisdom of our ancestors will be treated with due 
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reverence ; and that connstent and steady decisions 
will furnish the people with a rule of action^ and leave 
fraud and fraudulent intromissions no future hope of 
impunity or escape." 

With such comprehension of mind^ and such clear- 
ness of penetration^ did he thus, treat a subject al- 
together new to him, without any other preparation 
than my having stated to him the arguments which 
had been used on each side of the question. His in- 
tellectual powers appeared with peculiar lustre, when 
tried against those of a writer of such fame as Lord 
Kames, and that too in his Lordship's own depart- 
ment. 

This masterly argument, after being prefaced and 
concluded with some sentences of my own, and gar- 
nished with the usual formularies, was actually printed 
and laid before the Lords of Session, but without sue- 
cess. My respected friend Lord Hailes, however, 
one of thai honourable body, had critical sagacity 
enough to discover a more than ordinary hand in the 
Petition. 1 told him Dr. Johnson had. favoured me 
with his pen. His Lordship, with wonderful acumen, 
pointed out exactly where his composition began, and 
where it ended, fiut that I may do impartial justice, 
and conform to the great rule of Courts, Suum cuique 
tribuitOy I must add, that their Lordships in general, 
though they were pleased to call this ^^ a well-drawn 
paper," preferred the former very inferiour petition 
which I had written; thus confirming the truth of 
an observation made to me by one of their number, in a 
merry mood: " My dear sir, give yourself no trouble 
in the composition of the papers you present to us; 
for, indeed, it is casting pearls before swine." 

I renewed my solicitations that Dr. Johnson would 
this year accomplish his long-intended visit to Scot- 
land. 
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^' TO JAUftES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
'^ 0EAR 8IR^ 

'^ The regret has not been little with which I 
have missed a journey so pregnant with pleasing ex- 
pectations^ as that in which I could promise myself 
not only the gratificatio;i of curiosity^ both rational 
and fanciful^ but the delight of seeing those whom I 
love and esteem. **♦**»**»**. But such has 
been the course of things^ that I could~ not come ; 
and such has been^ I am afraid^ the state of my body^ 
that it would not well hare seconded my inclmation. 
My body^ I thinks grows better^ and I refer my hopes 
to another year ; for I am very sincere in my design 
to pay the visk^ and take the ramble. In the mean 
time^ do not omit any opportunity of keeping up a 
favourable opinion of me m the minds of any of my 
friends. Beattie's book is, I believe, every day more 
liked ; at least, I like it more, as I look more upon it. 

'* 1 am glad if you got credit by your cause, and 
am yet of opinion, that our cause was good, and that 
the determination ought to have been, in your favour. 
Poor Hastie, I think, had but his deserts. 

^^ You promised to get me a little Pindar, you may 
add to it a little Anacreon. 

'* The leisure which I cannot enjoy, it will be a 
pleasure to hear that you employ upon the antiquities 
of the feudal establishment. The whole system of 
ancient tenures is gradually passing away;, and I wish 
to have the knowledge of it preserved adequate and 
complete. For such an institution makes a very im- 
p(Htant part of the histovy of mankind. Do not forget 
a design so worthy of a scholar who studies the law 
of his Country, and of a gentlemap who may naturally 
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be curious to know the ooiiditioii of his own ancestors. 
I am, dear sir^ 

^' Yours with great affeqjtion, 
*' Augoit 31, 1772.'* " Sam. Johnson." 
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<< MT DEAB SIR, Edinburgh, Dec 25, 1772. 

" I WAS much disappointed that you did not 
come to Scotland last autumo. However, I must own 
that your letter prevents me from complaining ; hot 
only because I am sensible that the state of your, 
health was but too good an excuse, but because you 
write in a strain which shews that you have agreeable 
views of the scheme which we have so long proposed. 

" I communicated to Beattie what you said of his 
book in your last letter to me. He writes to me 
thus : * You judge very rightly in supposing that 
Dr. Johnson's favourable opinion of my book must 
give me great delight. Indeed it is impossible for 
me to say how much \ am gratified by it ; for there 
is not a man upon earth whose good opinion I would 
be more ambitious to cultivate. His talents and his 
virtues I reverence nK)re than any word$ can express. 
The extraordinary cirilities (the paternal attentions 
I should rather say), and the many instructions I 
have had the honour to receive from hjm, will to me 
be a perpetual source of pleasure in the recollection,, 

' Dum memor ipse mei^ dum »j:iritu9 hot reget artut.'* 

** * 1 had still some thoughts, while the shmmer 
lasted, of being obliged to go to London on some little- 
butinms; otherwise I should certainly have troubled 
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him with a letter several months ago^ and given some 
vent to my gratitude and admiration. This I intend 
to do^ as soon as I am left a little at leisure. Mean 
time, if you have occasion to write to him, I beg you 
will offer him my most respectful compliments^ and 
assure him of the sincerity of my attachment and tht 
warmth of my gratitude.' 

^^ I am, &C. 

'' James Boswell." 

In VKIS, his only publication was an edition of his 
folio Dictionary, with additions and corrections ; nor 
"did he, so far as is known, furnish any productions of 
his fertile pen to any of his numerous friends or de- 
pendants, except the Preface *^ to his old amanuensis 
Macbean's ^' Dictionary of ancient Geography." His 
Shakspeare, indeed, which had been received with 
high approbation by the publick, and gone through 
several editions, was this year re-published by George 
Steevens, Esq. a gentleman not only deeply skilled in 
ancient learning, and of very extensive reading in 
English literature, especially the early writers, but 
at the same time of acute aiscemment and elegant 
taste. It is almost unnecessary to say, that by his 
great and valuable additions to Dr. Johnson's work, 
he justly obtained considerable reputation: 

*' DivUum im^erium cum Jove Catar hahetJ'* 



I He, however, wrote« or partly wrote, an Epitaph on Mn. 
Be^, wife of his friend John Bell, Esq. brother of the Rev. Dr. 
Bell, Prebendary of WeBtminster, which is printed in his Works. 
It is in EngUsh |)rose, and has so little of his manner, that I did 
not believe he had any hand in it, till I was satisfied of the lact by 
the authority of Mr. BelL v, 
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" TO JAMES BOSWELIo BSQ. 
" DEAR SIR^ ' 

" I HAVE read your kind letter much more than 
the elegant Pindar which it accompanied. I am 
always glad to find myself not forgotten ; and to be 
forgotten by you would give me great uneasiness. 
My northern mends have never been unkind to me : 
I nave from you^ dear sir^ testimonies of affection^ 
which I have not often been able to excite ; and Dr. 
Beattie rates the testimony which I was desirous d 
paying to his merit much higher than I should have 
thought it reasonable to expect. 

" I have heard of your masquerade.* What says 
your synod to such innovations ? I am not studiously 
scrupulous^ nor do I think a masquerade either evil 
in itself^ or very likely to be the occasion of evil ; yet 
as the world thinks it a very licentious relaxation of 
manners^ I would not have been one of the Jirst 
masquers in a country where no masquerade had ever 
been before.' 

" A new edition of my great Dictionary is printed^ 
from a copy which I was persuaded to revise ; but 
having ^maae no preparation^ I was able to do very 
little. Some superfluities I have expimged^ and some 
faults I have corrected, and here and there have 
scattered a remark ; but the main fabrick of the work 
remains as it was. I had looked very little into it 
since I wrote it, and, I think, I found it fiill.as often 
better, as worse, than I expected. 

'' Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarrel ; 
a quarrel, I think, irreconcileable. Dr. Goldsmith 

1 Given by a lady at Edinburgh. 

2 There had been masquerades in Scotland ; but not for a very 
longtime. . - 
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has a new comedy^ which is expected in the spring. 
No name is yet given it. The chief diirersion arises 
from '.a stratagem by which a lover is made to mistake 
his future ^i^er^-in-law's house for an inn. Thi8> 
you see, borders upon £%rce. The dialogue is quick 
and gay^ and the incidents are so prepared as not to 
seem improbable. 

" I am sorry that you lost your cause of Intro-« 
mission^ because I yet think the argumeots on your 
side unanswerable. But you seem, I think, to say 
that you gained reputation even by your defeat; and 
reputation you will daily gain, if you keep Lord 
Auchinleck's precept in your mind, and endeavour to 
consolidate in your mind a firm and regular system of 
law, instead or picking up occasional fragments. 

" My health seems in general to improve ; but J 
have been troubled for many weeks with a vexatious 
catarrh, which is sometimes sufficiently distressful. I 
have not found any great effects from bleeding and 
physick ; and am afraid, that I must expect help 
' from brighter days and softer air. 

^'' Write to me now and then ; and whenever any 
good befalls you, make haste to let me know it, for no 
one will rejoice at it more than, dear sir, 

^^ Your most humble servant, 
•* ^K)ndan, Feb. 22, 1773." " Sam. Johnson." 

'^ You continue to stand very high in the favour 
of Mrs. Thrale." 

While a former edition of my work was passine 
through the press, I was unexpectedly favoured with 
a packet from Philadelphia, from Mr. James Aber- 
crombie, a gentleman of that country, who is pleased 
to honour me with very high praise of my " Xife of 
Dr. Johnson." To have the fame of my illustrious 
friend, and his faithful biographer, echoed from th« 

c c 3 
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New World is extremely flattering ; and my grateful 
acknowledgements shall be wafted across the At- 
lantick. Mr. Abercrombie has politeOy conferred on 
me a considerable additional obligation^ by trans- 
mitting to me copies of two letters from Dr. Johnson 
to American gentlemen. " Gladly, sir (says he), 
would I hare sent you the originals ; but bein^ the 
only relicks of the kind in America, they are con- 
sidered by the possessors of such inestimable value^ 
that no possible consideration would induce them to 
part with them. In some ftitiire publication of yours 
relative to that great and good mad^ they may per- 
haps be thought worthy of insertion." 



" TO MR. B D.^ 

" SIR, 

• " That in the hurry of a sudden departure you 
should yet find leisure to consult my convenience^ is 
a degree of kindness, and an instance of regard^ not 
only beyond my claims^ but above my expectation. 
You are not mistaken in supposing that I set a high 
value on my American friends, and that you shoiidd 
confer a very vaJuable favour upon me by giving me 
an opportunity of keeping myself in their memory. 

" I have taken the liberty of troubling you with a 
packet^ to which I wish a sadfe and speedy conveyance^ 
because I wish a safe and speedy voyage to him that 
conveys it. I am^ sir^ 

" Your most humble servant, 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 

*'*' London, Johnion's-court. 
Fleet-street, March 4, 1773." 



1 This gentleman, >vho now resides in America in a publick 
character of considerable dignity, dcssired that his name might not 
be transcribed at full length. 
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^' TO THE REVEREND MR. WHITE.* 
" DEAR SIR, 

" Your kindness for your 'friends accompanies 
you across the Atlantick. It was long since observed 
by Horace, that no ship could leave care behind: 
you have been attended in your voyage by other 
powers, — ^by benevolence and constancy; and I hope 
care did not often shew her face in their company. 

^^ I received the copy of Rasselas. The impression 
is not magnificent, but it flatters an authour, because 
the printer seems to have expected that it would be 
scattered among the people. The little book has 
been well received, |ind is translated into Italian, 
French, German, and Dutch/ It has now one honour 
more by an American edition. 

" I know not that much has happened since your 
departure that can engage your curiosity. Of all 
publick transactions the whole world is now informed 
by the newspapers. Opposition seems to despond; 
and the dissentei:s, though they have taken advantage 
of unsettled times, and a government much enfeebled, 
seem not likely to gain any immunities. 

'^ Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy in rehearsal at 
Covent-Garden, to which the manager predicts ill 
success. I hope he will be mistaken. I think it 
deserves a very kind reception. 

^^ I shall soon publish a new edition of my large 
Dictionary; I have been persuaded to revise it, and 
have mended some faults, but added little to its use- 
fulness. 

1 Now Doctor White, and Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
.Pennsylvania. During his first visit to England m 1771 9 as a 
. candidate for holy orders, he was several times in company with 
,Dr. Johnson, who expressed a wish to see the edition of Rasselas, 

which Dr. White told him had been printed in America. Dr. 

White, on his return^ immediately sent him a copy. 
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** No book has been published since your departure ^ 
of which much notice is taken. Faction only fills the 
town with pamphlets^ and greater subjects are for- 
^tteuf in the noise of discord. 

^^ Thus have I written, only to tell you how little 
I have to tell. Of myself I can only add, that having 
been afflicted many weeks with a very troublesome 
cough, I am now recovered. 

*' I take the liberty which you give me of troubling 
you "writh a letter, of which you will please to fill up 
the direction. I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

*' J<^son*6-court, Fleet-street, 
London, March 4, 1773." 

On Saturday^ April 3, the day after my arrival in 
London this year, I went to his house late in the 
evening, and sat with Mrs. Williams till he came 
home. I found in the London Chronicle, Dr. Gold- 
smith's apology to the publick for beating Evans, a 
bookseller, on account of a paragraph ^ in a news- 
paper published by him, which Goldsmith thought 
impertinent to him and to a lady of his acquaintance. 
The apology was written so much in Dr. Johnson's 
manner, that both Mrs. Williams and I supposed it 
to be his ; but when he came home, he soon unde- 
ceived us.. When he said to Mrs. Williams, '^ Well, 
Dr. Goldsmith's manifesto has got into your paper ;" 
I asked him if Dr. Goldsmith had written it, with 
an air that made him see I suspected it was his, 
though subscribed by Goldsmith. Johnson. ^' Sir, 

1 [The offence given, was a long abusive letter in the London 
Packet. A particular acooimt of Ihis transaction, and Gold- 
smith's Vindicaction (for such it was, rather than an Apology}, 
may be found in the new Life of that Po^ prefiised to ms Mis- 
cellaneous Works in 4 vols. 8yo. pp. 105 — 108. M*] 
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Dr. Goldsmith would no more hsLve asked me to 
MTite such a thing as that for him^ than he would 
have asked me to feed him with a spoon, or to do any 
thing else that denoted his imheality. I as much 
believe that he wrote it, as if I had seen hiiH do it. 
Sir, had he shown it to any one friend, he would not 
have been allowed to publish it. He has, indeed, 
•done it very well ; but it is a foolish thing well done. 
I suppose he has been so much elated with the suc- 
cess of his new comedy, that he has thought every 
thing that concerned him must be of importance to 
the publick." Boswell. ^' I fancy, sir, this is the first 
time that he has been engaged in such an adventure." 
Johnson. " Why, sir, I believe it is the first time 
he has beat; he may have been beaten before. This, 
sir, is a new plume to him." 

I mentioned Sir John Dalrymple's " Memoirs of 
Great-Britain and Ireland," and his discoveries to the 
prejudice of Lord Russel and Algernon Sydney. 
Johnson. " Why, sir, every body who had just notions 
of government thought them rascals before. It is 
^well that all mankind now see them to be rascals." 
Boswell. ^' But, sir, may not those discoveries be 
true without iheir being rascals ?" Johnson. " Con- 
sider, sir, would any of them have been willing to 
have had it known that they intrigued with France? 
Depend upon it, sir, he who does what he is afraid 
should be known, has something rotten about him. 
This DaJrymple seems to be an honest fellow ; for he 
tells equally what makes against both sides. But 
nothing can be poorer than his mode of writing, it is 
the mere bouncing of a school-boy: Great He ! * but 
greater She ! and such stuff." 

I could not agree with him in this criticism ; for 

1 [A bombastick ode of Oldham's on Ben Jonson begins 
thus : '< Great thou !'* which perhaps his namesake remem* 
bered. M.] 
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though ' Sir John Dalrymple's style is not regularly 
formed in any respect^ and one cannot help smiling 
sometimes at his affected grandiloquence, there is in 
his writing a pointed vivaaty^ and much oi a gentle- 
manly spirit. 

At Mr. Thrale's^ in the evenings he repeated his 
usual paradoxical declamation against action in pub- 
lick speaking. *' Action can hare no effect^ upon 
reasonable minds. It may augmebt noise, but it 
never can enforce argument. If you speak to a dog, 
you use action ; you hold up your hana thus, because 
he is a brute ; and in nroportU as men are removed 
from brutes, action will haVe the less influence upon 
them." Mrs. Thrale. " What then, sir, becomes 
of Demoethenes's saying? * Action, action, action !' " 
Johnson. " Demosthenes, madam, spoke to an as- 
sembly of brutes ; to a barbarous people." 

I thought it extraordinary, that be should deny 
the poiver of rhetorical action upon human nature^ 
when it is proved by innumerable facts in all stages 
of society. Reasonable beings are not solely reason- 
able. They have fiEmcies which may be pleased, 
passions which may be roused. 

Lord Chesterfield being mentioned, Johnson re- 
marked, that almost all of that- celebrated nobleman's 
witty sayings were puns. He, however, allowed the 
merit of good wit to his Lordship's saying ef .Lord 
Tyrawley and himself, when both very old and in- 
firm : " Tyrawley and I have be^i dead these two 
years ; but we don't choose to have it known." 

He talked with approbation of an intended edition 
of " The Spectator," witb notes ; two volumes of 
which had been prepared by a gentleman eminent 
in the literary woorld, and the materials which he 
had collected for the remainder had been transferred 
jto another hand. He observed, that all works which 
describe manners, require notes in sixty or seventy 
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years^ or less ; and told us^ he had communicated[ all 
he knew that could throw light upon " The Spectator." 
He said^ " Addison had made his Sir Andrew Free- 
port a true Whig^ arguing against giving charity to 
beggars, and throwing out other such ungracious 
sentiments; put that he had thought better, and 
made amends by making him found an hospital for 
decayed farmers." i He called for the volume of *' The 
Spectator," in which that account is contained, and 
read it aloud to us. He read so well, that every 
thing acquired additional weight and grace from his 
utterance. 

The conversation having turned on modem imi- 
tations of ancient ballads, and some one having praised 
their simplicity, he treated them with that ridicule 
which he always dispkyed when that subject was 
mentioned. 

He disapproved of introducing scripture phrases 
into secular discourse. This seemed to me a question 
of some difficulty. A scripture expression may be 
used, like a highly classical phrase, to produce an in- 
stantaneous strong impression f and it may be done 
without being at all improper. Yet I own there is 
danger, that applying the language of our sacred book 
to ordinary subjects may tend to lessen our reverence 
for it. ' If therefore it be introduced at all, it should 
be with very great caution. 

On Thursday, April 8, I sat a good part of the 
evening with him, but he was very silent. He said, 
" Burnet's ^ History of his own Times* is very enter- 
taining. . The style, indeed, is mere chit-.chat. I do 
not believe that Burnet intentionally lied; but he 
was so much prejudiced) that he took no pains to find 
out the truth. He was like a man who resolve to 
regulate his time by a certain watch ; but will not 
inquire whether the watch is right or not." 

Though he was not disposed to talk, he was un- 
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willing that I should leave him ; and ^hen I looked 
at my watch^ and told him it was twelve o'clock^ he 
cried, " What's that to you and me ?" and ordered 
Frank to tell Mrs. Williams that we were coming to 
drink tea Mdth her^ which we did. It was settled 
that ^e should go to church together next d^. 

' On the 9th of April, being Good Friday, I break* 
fasted with him on tea and cross-buns ; Doctor Levet, 
as Frank called him making the tea. He carried me 
with him to the church of St. Clement Danes, where 
he had his seat; and his behaviour was, as I had 
imaged to myself, solemnly devout. I never shall 
forget the tremulous earnestness with which he pro- 
nounced the awful petition in the Litany: '^ In the 
hour of death, and at the day of judgement, good 
Lord deliver us." 

We went to church both in the morning and even* 
ing. In the interval between the two services we did 
not dine ; but he read in the Greek New Testament, 
and I turned over several of his books. 

In Archbishop Laud's Diarv, I found the following 
passage, whi6h I read to Dr. Johnson : 

'^ 1623. February 1, Sunday. I stood hj the 
most illustrious Prince Charles,* at dinner. He was 
then very merry, and talked occasionally of many 
things with his attendants. Among other things, he 
said, that if he were necessitated to take any par- 
ticular profession of life, he could not be a lawyer, 
adding nis reasons: * I cannot (saith he), defend a 
bad, nor yield in a good cause/" Johnson. '' Sir, 
this is fiEdse reasoning; because every cause has a bad 
side : and a lawyer is not overcome, though the cause 
which he has endeavoured to. support be determined 
against him." 

I told him that Goldsmith had said to me a fev 

I Afterwards Chacles I.' 
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days before^ ^' As I take ray shoes from the shoe- 
maker^ and my coat from the tailor^ so I take my re- 
ligion from the priest." I regretted this loose way 
of talking. Johnson. '^ Sir^ he knows nothing ; he 
has made up his mind about nothing." 

To my great surprise he asked me to dine with 
him on £aster-day. I never supposed that he had a 
dinner at his house ; for I had not then heard of any 
one of his friends having been entertained at his 
table. He told me^ "l generally have a meat pie 
on Sunday: it is baked at a publick oveu^ which is 
very properly allowed^ because one man can attend 
it ; and thus the advantage is obtained of not keeping 
servants from church to dress dinners." 

April 11^ being Easter-Sunday^ after having at- 
tended divine service at St. Paul's^ I repaired to Dr. 
Johnscm's. I had gratified my curiosity much in 
dining with Jean Jaques Rousseau, while he lived 
in the wilds of Neufchatel : I had as great a curiosity 
to dine with Dr. Samuel Johnson, in the dusky re- 
cess of a court in Fleet-street. I supposed we should 
scarcely have knives and forks, and only some strange^ 
uncoutn, ill-drest dish : but I found every thing in 
very good order. We had no other company but 
Mrs. Williams and a young woman whom 1 did not 
know. As a dinner here was considered as a singular 
phenomenon, and as I was frequently interrogated on 
the subject, my readers may perhaps be desirous 
to know our bill of fiu'e. Foote, I remember, in 
allusion to Francis, the negro, was willing to suppose 
that our repast was black broth. But the fact was, 
that we haa a very good soup, a boiled leg of lamb 
and spinach, a veal pie, and a rice pudding. 

Of Dr. John Campbell, the authour, he said, '' He 
is a very inquisitive and a very able man, and a man 
of good religious principles, though I am afraid he 
has been deficient in practice. Campbell is radically 

VOL. II. DD 
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riglit; and we may hope^ tbat in time there will be 
good practice." 

He owned that he thought Hawkesworth was one 
of his imitators^ but he did not think Goldsmith was* 
Goldsmith^ he said^ had great merit. Boswell* 
'^ But^ sir^ he is miidi indebted to you for his getting 
so high in the publick estimation." Johnson- '' Why, 
sir, he has perhaps got sooner to it by his intimacy 
with me." 

Goldsmith^ though his vanity often excited him to 
occasional competition^ had a very high regard for 
Johnson^ which he had at this time expressed in the 
strongest manner in the Dedication of his Comedy, 
entitled, " She Stoops to Conquer." * 

Johnsoji observed, that there were very few boqks 
printed in Scotland before the Union. He had seen 
a complete collection of them in the possession of the 
Hon. Archibald Campbell, a non-juring bishop.^ I 
wish this collection had been kept entire. Many of 
them are in the library of the Faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh. I told Dr. Johnson that I had some 
intention to write the liie of the beamed and worthy 
Thomas Ruddiman. He said, *' I should take pleasure 
in helping you to do honour to him« But his fare- 
well letter to the Faculty of Advocates, when he re- 
signed the office of their Librarian, should have been 
in Latin." 

I put a question to him upon a fact in common 

1 '^ By inscribing this sligfat performance to you, I do not mean 
so much to compliment ^ou as myself. It may do me some 
honour to inform the pubhck, that I have lived many yeait in in- 
timacy with you. It may serve the interests of mankind also to 
inform them, that the greatest wit may be found in a character, 
without impairing the most unaffected piety." 

2 See an account of this learned and respectal>le gentleman, and 
jkf his carious work on the Middle State ^ ^^ Jsumal of a Ti 
the Hebrides," 3d edit. p. 371* 
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life^ wbich he could not answer^ nor hare I found any 
one else who could. What is the reason that women 
servants^ though obliged to be at the expense of pur-* 
chasing their G^m. xlothes^ have much lower wages 
than men serrants^ to whom a great proportion of 
tliat article is furnished^ and when in ^Eiict our female 
house servants work much harder than the male ?^ 

He told me that he had twelve or fourteen times 
attempted to keep a journal of his life^ but never 
could persevere. He advised me to do it. ^' The 
great thing to be i«oorded (said he)^ is the state of 
your own mind; and you should write down every 
thing that you remember^ for you cannot judge at 
first what is good or bad; and write immediately^ 
while the impression is fresh, for it will not be the 
same a week afterwards." 

I agaiin sdicited him to communicate to me the 
particulars of his early life. He said, ^' You shall 
have them all for two-pence. I hope you shall know 
a great deal more of me before you write my Life." 
He mentioned to me this day many circumstances, 
which I wrote down when I went home, and have in- 
terwoven in the former part of this narrative. 

On Tuesday, April 13, he and Dr. Goldsmith and 
I dined at General Oglethorpe's. Goldsmith ex- 
patiated on the common topick, that the race of our 
people was degen^ated, and that this was owing to 
luxury. Johnson. " Sir, in the first place, L doubt 
the ract. I believe there are as many tall men in 
England now, as ever there were. But, secondly, 
supposing the stature of our people to be diminished, 
that is not owing to luxury; for, sir, consider to how 
very small a proportion of our people luxury can 
reach. Our soldiery, surely, are not luxiurious, who 

1 [There u a greater variety of emplojrments for men than for 
women : therefore the demand raises the price. K.] 
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Hve on ax-penoe a day; and the same remark will 
apply to almost all the other classes. Luxury^ so fiir 
as it reaches the poor, will do good to the race of 
people ; it will strenethen and multiply them. Sir, 
no nation was ever hurt by luxury; for, as I said 
before, it can reach but to a very few. I admit that 
the great increase of commerce and manufactures 
hurts the military spirit of a people ; because it pro- 
duces a competition for something islse than martial 
honours, — a competition for riches. It also hurts 
the bodies of the people ; for you will observe, there 
is no man who works at any particular trade, but you 
may know him from his appearance to do so. One 
part or the other of his body being more used than the 
rest, he is in some degree deformed : but, sir, that is 
not luxury. A tailor sits cross-legged ; but that is 
not luxury." Goldsmith. " Come, you're just going 
to the same place by another road." Johnson. '.^Nay, 
sir, I say that is not luxury. Let us take a walk 
from Charing-cross to White-chapel, through, I 
suppose, the greatest series of shops in the world, 
ivhat is there in any of these shops (if you except 
gin-8hop8), that can Ao any human being any harm ?" 
■Goldsmith. *' Well, sir. Til accept your challenge. 
The very next shop to Northumberland-house is a 
•pickle-shop." Johnson. " Well, sir : do we not know 
that a maid can in one afternoon make pickles suf- 
ficient to serve a whole family for a year ? nay, that 
five pickle-shops can serve all the kingdom ? Besides, 
sir, there is no harm done to any body by the making 
of pickles, or the eating of pickles." 

We drank tea with the ladies; and Goldsmith 
«ung Tony Lumpkin's song in his comedy, '^ She 
JStoops to Conquer," and a very pretty one, to an 
Irish tune,* which he had designed for Miss Hard* 

1 The humooM of Balbunagtiry. 
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oustie; but as Mrs. Bulkeley^ who played t)ie part^ 
could not sing^ it was left out. He afterwards wrote 
ft down for me^ by which means it was preserved^ and 
■now appears amongst his poems. Dr. Johnson^ in 
his way home^ stopped at my lodgings in Piccadilly^ 
and sat with me^ drinking tea a second time^ till a 
late hour. 

I told him that Mrs. Macaulay said^ she wondered 
how he could reconcile his political principles with his 
moral: his notions of inequality and subordination 
with wishing well to the happiness of all mankind^ 
who might live so agreeably^ had they all their 
portions of land^ and none to domineer over another. 
Johnson. '^ Why, sir, I reconcile my principles very 
well, because mankind are happier in a state of in- 
equality and subordination. Were they to be in this 
.pretty state of equality, they would soon degenerate 
into brutes ; — ^they would become Monboddo's nation ; 
«— -their tails would ^ow. Sir, all would be losers, 
were all to work for all : — they would have no intel- 
lectual improvement. All intellectual improvement 
arises from leisure : all leisure arises from one working 
for another." 

Talking of the family of Stuart, he said, '* It 
should seem that the family at present on the throne 
has now established as good a right as the former 
•fionily, by the long consent of the people ; and that 
^o disturb this right might be considered as culpable. 
At the same time I own, ihat it is a very difficult 
question, when considered with respect to the house 
of Stuart. To oUige people to take oaths as to the 
disputed right, is wrong. I know not .whether I 
could take them: but I do not blame those who 
do." So conscientious and so delicate was he upon 
this subject, which has occasioned so much clamour 
against him. 

DD 3 
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Talking' of law eaae», he said^ " The English 
reports^ in general^ are very poor : only the half of 
what has b^n said is taJcen down ; and of that half^ 
much is mistaken. Whereas, in Scotland, the ar- 
guments on each side are deliberately put in writing, 
to be considered by the court. I think a collection 
of your cases upon subjects of importance, with 
the opinions of the Judges upon them, would be 
valuable." 

On Thursday, April 15, I dined with him and 
Dr. Goldsmith at General Paoli's. We found here 
Signor Martinelli, of. Florence, authour of a History 
of England in Italian, printed at London. 

I spoke of Allan Ramsay's ^^ Gentle Shepherd," in 
the Scottish dialect, as the best pastoral that had ever 
been i^ritten; not only abounding with beautiful 
rural imagery, and just and pleasing sentiments, but 
being a real picture of manners; and I offered to 
teach Dr. Johnson to understand it. " No, sir, (said 
. he), I won't learn it. You shall ret^n your supe- 
riority by my liot knowing it." 

This brought on a ^question whether one man is 
lessened by another's acquiring an equal degree of 
knowledge with him. Johnson asserted the affirmative. 
I maintained that the position might be true in those 
kinds of knowledge which produce wisdom, power, 
and force, so as to enable one man to have the govern- 
ment of others ; but that a man is not in any degree 
lessened by others knowing as well as he wnat ends 
in mere pleasure :— eating fine fruits, drinking deli- 
cious wines, reading exquisite poetry. 

The General observed, that Martinelli was a Whig. 
J[oHNSON. ^^ I am sorry for it. It shews the spirit of 
the times: he. is obliged to temporise.'' Boswell. 
'' I rather think, sir, that Toryism prevails in this 
rei^n." Johnson. " I know not why. you should 
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think so,^if. You see your friend Lord Lyttelton^ a 
nobleman^ is obliged in his History to write the most 
vulgar Whiggism." 

An animated debate t^ok place whether Martinelli 
should continue his History of £ngland to the present 
day. Goldsmith. " To be sure he should." John- 
son. ^' No, sir; he would give great offence. He 
would have to tell of almost all the living great what 
they do not wish told." Goldsmith. '^ It may, per- 
haps, be necessary for a native to be more cautious ; 
but a foreigner who comes among us without preju- 
dice, may be considered as holding the place of a 
Judge, and may -speak his mind freely." Johnson. 
^ Sir, a foreigner, when he sends a worE from the 
press, ought to be on his guard against catching the 
errour and mistaken enthusiasm of the people among 
whom he happens to be." Goldsmith. ^^ Sir, he 
wants only to sell his history, and to tell truth ; one 
an honest, the other a laudable motive." Johnson. 
*^ Sir, they are both laudable motives. It is laudable 
in a man to wish to live by his labours ; ibut he should 
write so as he may live by them, not so as he may be 
Jcnocked on the head. I would advise him to be at 
Calais before he publishes his history of the present 
age. A foreigner who attaches himself to a political 
party in this country, is in the worst state that can be 
imagined : he is looked upon as a mere intermeddler. 
A native may do it from interest." Boswell. ^' Or 
principle." Goldsmith. '^ There are people who tell 
a hundred political lies every day, and are not hurt 
by it. Surely, then, one may tell truth with safety." 
Johnson. " Why, sir, in the first place, he who tells 
a buii^^d lies has disarmed the force of his lies. But 
besides, a man had rather have a hundred lies told 
jof him, than one truth which he does not wish should 
he told." GoLDiSMiTH. '' For my part, I'd tell truth, 
and shame the devil." Johnson. " Yes, sir; but the 
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devil ^11 be angry. I wish to Bfaame the deTil as 
mudi afi you do, but I should choose to be out of jt^e 
reach of his claws/* Goldsmith. '^ His claws can 
do you no harm, when you have the shield of truth." 

It having been observed that there was little hospi- 
tality in London ; Johnson. *^ Nay, sir, any man who 
has a name, or who has the power of pleasing, will be 
very generally invited in London. The man, Sterne, 
I have been told, 'has had engagements for three 
months.'* Goldsmith. ^' And a very dull fellow." . 
Johnson. *' Why, no, sir." 

Martinelli told us, tihat for several years he lived 
much with Charles Townshend, and that he ventured 
to tell him he was a bad joker. Johnson. '^ Why, 
sir, thus much I can say upon the subject. One day 
he and a few -more agreed to go and dine in th!e 
country, and eadi of them was to bring a friend in his 
carriage with him. Charles Townshend asked Fitz* 
herbert to go with him, but told him, 'You must find 
somebody to bring you back : I can only carry you 
there.' Fitzherbert did not much like this arrange- 
ment. He, however, consented, observing sarcas- 
tically, ' It will do very well^ for then the same jokes 
will serve you in returning as in going.' " 

An eminent publick character being mentioned ; 
—Johnson, ^'t remember being present when he 
shewed himself to bQ so corrupted, or at least some- 
thing so different from what I t^ink right, as to 
maintain, that a member of parliament should go 
along with his party right or wrong. Now, sir, this 
is so remote from native virtue, from sdbohutick 
virtue, that a good man must have undergone a great 
change before he can reconcile himself to such a 
doctrine. It is maintaining that you may lie to the 
publick; for you lie when you call that right which 
you think wrong, or the reverse. A friend of onrs, 
who is too much an echo of that gentleman, observed^ 
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that a man who does not stick uniformly to a party^ is 
only waiting to be bought. Why then^ said I^ he is 
only waiting to be what that gentleman is already." 

We talked of the King's coming to see Goldsmith's 
new play. — ^' I wish he would^" said Goldsmith ; 
adding^ however, with an affected indifference, '^ Not 
that it would do me the least good." Johnson. 
** Well then, sir, let us say it would do him good, 
(laughing). No, sir, this affectation will not pass ;— 
it is mighty idle. In such a state as ours, who would 
not wish to please the Chief Magistrate ?" Gold- 
smith. " I do wish to please him. * I remember a line 
in Dryden, 

^ And 6very poet is the monarch's fiiend.' 

It ought to be reversed." Johnson. "Nay, there 
are finer lines in Dryden on this subject : 

' For colleges on bounteous Kings depend, 
And never rebel was to arts a Mend.* " 

General Paoli observed, that successful rebels might. 
Martinelli. " Happy rebellions.*' Goldsmith. ^ 
^^ We have no such phrase." General Paoli. 
** But have you not the thing?** Goldsmith. 
" Yes ; all our happy revolutions. They have hurt 
our constitution, and will hurt it, till we mend it by 
another happy revolution." — I never before disco- 
vered that my friend Goldsmith had so much of the 
old prejudice in him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldsmith's new play, 
said, ^' // a fait un compliment tres grdciettx d une 
certaine grande dame;" meaning a Duchess of the 
first rank. 

I expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith intended 
it, in order that I might hear the truth from himself. 
It, perhaps, was not quite fair to endeavour to bring 
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him to a ooofeasioii^ as he might not wish to avow 
pontivcly his taking part against the Court. He 
smiled and hesitated. The Gmeral at onoe relieved 
him> by thb beautiful image : '* Monsieur Goldsmith 
est cotnme la mevy qui jette des perles et beauooup 
d'autres belles chores, sans s'en ajapercevoir." Gold- 
smith. '* Trh bien dit, et tres eiegamment" 

A person was mentioned^ who it was said oould 
take aown in sh(H*t hand the speeches in parliament 
with perfect exactness. Johnson. " Sir, it is im- 
possiiJe. I remember one Angela who came to me to 
write for him a Preface or Dedication to a book upon 
short hand^ and he professed to write as fast as a man 
could speak. In order, to try him^ I took down a 
book^ and read while he wrote ; and I &voured him> 
for I read more deliberately than usual. I had pro- 
ceeded but a very little way^ when he begged I would 
desist, for he could not follow me." Hearing now 
for the first time of this Pre&ce or Dedication, I said^ 
" What an expense, sir, do you put us to in baying 
books, to which you have written Pre&oes or Dedi- 
cations." Johnson. '^ Why I have dedicated to 
the Boyal Family all round ; that is to say, to the 
last geiiefa;tioii of the Royal Family." Goldsmith. 
'^ And perhaps, sir, not one sentence of wit in a whole 
Dedication." Johnson. ** Perhaps not, sir." Bos«> 
WELL. " What then is the reason f(»* applying to a 
particular person to do that whieh any one may do as 
wdl?" Johnson. ^^Why, sir, one maniias greater 
readiness at doing it than another." 

i spoke of Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, as being a very 
ieamed man, and in particular an eminent Grecian. 
Johnson. " I am not sure of that. His friends give 
him out as such, but I know not who of his friends 
are able to judge of it." Ctoldsmith. " He is what 
is much better : he is a worthy humane mim." John- 
son. ** Nay, sir, that is not to the purpose dT our ar- 
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gument: that will as much prore that he can play 
upon the "fiddle as Well as Giardini^ as that he is 
an eminent Grecism." Goldsmith. " Tie greatest 
musical performers have but small emoluments. Giar-* 
dini^ I am told^ does not get above seven hundred 
a year." Johnson. " That is indeed but little for a 
man to get^ who does best that which so many endea- 
vour to do. There is nothings I thinks in which the 
power of art is shewn so much as in playing on the 
fiddle. In all other things we can do something at 
first. AAy man will forge a bar of iron, if you give 
him a hammer ; not so well as a smith, but tolerably. 
A man will saw a piece of wood, and make a box,*^ 
though a clumsy one ; but give him a fiddle and a 
fiddle-stick, and he can do nothing." 

- On Monday, April 19> he called on me with Mrs- 
Williams, in Mr. Strahan's coach, and carried me out 
to dine with Mr. Elphinston, at his Academy at Ken- 
sington. A printer having acquired a fortune suf- 
ficient to keep his coach, was a good topick for the 
credit of literature. Mrs. Williams said, that another 

Printer, Mr. Hamilton, had not waited so long as Mr. 
trahan, but had kept his coach several years sooner. 
Johnson. '* He was in the right. Life is short. 
The sooner that a man begins to en^oy his wealth, 
the better." 

Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book that was much 
admired, and asked Dr. Johnson if he had read it. 
Johnson. " I have looked into it." " What (said 
Elphinston), have you not read it through }'' Johnson, 
ofiended at being thus pressed, and so obliged to own 
his cursory mode of readings answered tartly, *^ No, 
sir ; - do you read books through ?" 
' He this day again defended duelling, and put his 
argument upon what I have ever thought the most 
solid basis ,- that if publick war be dlowed to be con* 
sistent with morality, private wdr must be equally so. 
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Indeed we may observe what strained argtunents are 
used to reconcile war with the Christian religion. 
But^ in tnf opinion^ it is exceeding clear that duel- 
ling having better reasons for its barbarous violence, 
is more justifiable than war, in which thousands go 
forth without any cause of personal quarrel, and mas- 
sacre each other. 

On Wednesday, April 21,1 dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale's. A gentleman attacked Garrick for being 
rain. Johnson. " No wonder, sir, that he is vain; 
a man who is perpetually flattered in every mode that 
can be conceived. So many bellows have blown the 
fire, that one wonders he is not by this time become 
a cinder." Boswell. " And such bellows too. Lord 
Mansfield with his cheeks like to burst : Lord Chat- 
ham like an .^lus. I have read such nqtes from 
them to him, as were enough to turn his head.'* 
Johnson. '^ True. When he whom every body 
else flatters, flatters me, I then am truly happy.* V 
Mrs. Thrale. '' The sentiment i« in Congreve, I 
think.*' Johnson. " Yes, madam, in ^ The Way of 
the World :* 

^ If there's delight in love, 'tis when I see 
That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me.* 

No, sir, I should not be surprised though Garrick 
chained the ocean and lashed the winds.** Boswell. 
'^ Should it not be, sir, lashed the ocean and chained 
the winds .>** Johnson. '^ No, sir; recollect the 
original: 

' In Corum atque Eurum soUtus s<gv%re jhgeHit 
Barharui, JEolio nunquam hoc in carcere pastor^ 
Iptum compedibus qui vinxerat Euno8%g<eum^ ** 

This does very well, when both the winds and 
the sea are personified, and mentioned by their my- 
thological names, as in Juvenal ; but when they are 
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mentioned in plain language^ the application of the 
epithets suggested by me is the most obvious; and 
accordingly my friend himself^ in his imitation of the 
passage which describes Xerxes, has 

^' The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind."* 

The modes of living in different countries, and the 
various views with which men travel in ouest of new 
scenes, having been talked of, a learned gentleman 
who holds a considerable office in the law, expatiated 
on the happiness of a savage life ; and mentioned an 
instance of an officer who had actually lived for some 
time in the wilds of America, of whom, when in that 
state, he quoted this reflection with an air of admira- 
tion, as if it had been deeply philosophical: ^< Here 
am I, free and unrestrained, amidst the rude magni- 
ficence of Nature, with this Indian woman by my side, 
and this giin, with which I can procure food when I 
want it : what more can be desired for human happi- 
ness?" It did not require much sagacity to foresee 
that such a sentiment would not be permitted to pass 
without due animadversion. Johnson. " Do not 
allow yourself, sir, to be imposed upon by such gross 
absurdity. It is sad stuff; it is brutish. If a bull 
could speak, he might as well exclaim,7-^Here am I 
with this cow and this grass ; what being can enjoy 
greater felicity ?" 

We talked of the melancholy end of a gentleman 
who had destroyed himself. Johnson. ^^ It was 
owing to imaginary difficulties in his affairs, which, 
had he talked of with any friend, would soon have 
vanished." Boswell. *' Do you think, sir, that all 
who commit suicide are mad?" Johnson. " Sir, 

1 [So also Butler, Hudibras, P. II. c. L v. 845. 

'' A Persian Emperor whipt his grannam, 
' The ««a, his mother Venus came on!" M.] 
VOL. ir. EE 
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they are often not uniTersally disordered in their in^ 

teUects, but one passion presses so upon them^ that 

they yiehi to it, and oonunit suicide, as a passionate 

man will stab another." He added, '' I hare often 

thought, that after a man has taken the resolution to 

kill himself, it is not courage in him to do any thing, 

however desperate, because he has nothing to fear." 

Goldsmith. *' I don't see that." Johnson. "Nay, 

but, my dear sir, why shoidd not you see what ev&ry 

one else sees?" Goldsmith. '' It is for fear of 

something that he has resolved to kill himself: and 

will not that timid di^[)08ition restrain him ?" John« 

SON. '^ It does not signify that the fear of something 

made him resolve ; .it is upon the state of his mind, 

after the resolution is taken, that I argue. Suppose 

a man either from fear, 6r pride, or conscience, or 

whatever motive, has resolved to kill himself; when 

once the resolution is taken, he has nothing to fear. 

He may then go and take the King of Prussia by the 

nose, at the head of his army. He cannot fear the 

rack, who is resolved to kill himself. When Eustace 

Budgel was walking down to the Thames, determined 

to cLrown himself, he might, if he pleased, without 

. any apprehension of danger, have turned aside, and 

first set fire to St. James's pala^.'* 

On Tuesday, April 27, Mr. Beauclerk and I called 
on him in the morning. As we walked up Johnson* s- 
court, I said, " 1 have a veneration for this court ;'* 
and was glad to find that Beauclerk had the same 
reverential enthusiasm. We found him alone. We 
talked of Mr. Andrew Stuart's elegant and plausible 
Letters to Lord Mansfield : a copy of which had bieeQ 
sent by the authour to Dr* Johnson. Johnson. 
*' They have not answered the end. They have not 
been talked of; I have never heard of them. This 
is owing to their not being sold. People seldom read 
a book which is given to them ; and few are given. 
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The way to spread a work is to sell it at a low price. 
No man will send to buy a thing that costs eren six- 
pence^ without an intention to read it." Bo swell. 
^' May it not be doubted^ sir^ whether it be proper to 
publish letters^ arraigning the ultimate decision of an 
important cause by the supreme judicature of the 
nation ?" Johnson. *' No, sir, I do not think it was 
wrong to publish these letters. If they are thought 
to do harm, why not answer them ? But they will do 
no harm : if Mr. Douglas be indeed the son of Lady 
Jane, he cannot be hurt : if he be not her son, and 
yet has the great estate of the family of Douglas, he 
may well submit to have a pamphlet against him by 
Andrew Stuart. Sir, I think such a publication does 
good, as it does good to shew us the possibilities of 
human life. And, sir, you will not say that the 
Douglas cause was a cause of easy decision, when it 
divided your Court as much as it could do, to be de« 
termined at all. When your Judges are seven and 
seven, the casting vote of the President must be given 
on one side or other ; iio matter, for my argument, 
on which ; one or the other must be taken ; as when 
I am to move, there is no matter which leg I move 
first. And then, sir, it was otherwise determined 
here. No, sir, a m(n% dubious determination of any 
question cannot be imagined."^ 

He said, ^' Goldsmith should not be for ever at- 
tempting to shine in conversation : he has not temper 

1 I regretted that Dr. Johnson never took the trouble to studv a 
question which interested nations. He would not even reaa a 
pamphlet which I wrote upon it, entitled *' The essence of the 
Douglas Cause;" which, I have reason to flatter myself, had 
considerable effect in favour of Mr. Douglas : of whose legitimate 
filiation I was then, and am still, firmly convinced. Let me add, 
that no hd can be more respectably ascertained, than by the 
judgement of the most august tribunal in the world; a judgement 
in which Lord Mansfield and Lord Camden united in 17^^ and 
from which only five of a numerous body entered a protest 
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for it^ he is 80 much mortified when he iBuls. ' Sir^ a 
game of jokes is composed partly of skill, partly of 
chance ; a man may be beat at times by one who has 
not the tenth part of his wit. Now Goldsmith's 
putting himself against another, is like a man laying 
a hundred to one who cannot spare the hundred. It 
is not worth a man's while. A man should not lay a 
hundred to one, unless he can easily spare it, though 
he has a hundred chances for him : he can get but a 
guinea, and he may lose a hundred. Goldsmith is in 
■this state. When he contends, if he gets the better, 
it is a very little addition to a man of his literary re- 
putation : if he does not get the better, he is miser- 
ably vexed." 

Johnson's own superlative powers of wit set him 
above any risk of such uneasiness. Garrick had re- 
marked to me of him, a few days before, *' Rabelais 
and all other wits are nothing compared with him. 
You may be diverted by them; but Johnson gives 
you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter out of you, 
whether you will or no.'* 

Goldsmith, however, was often very fortunate in 
his witty contests, even when he entered the lists 
with Johnson himself. Sir Joshua Re3^olds was in 
company with them one day, when Goldsmith said, 
that he thought he could write a good fable, men- 
tioned the simplicity which that kind of composition 
requires, and observed, that in most fables the animals 
introduced seldom talk in character. ^' For instance, 
(said he), the fable of the little fishes, who saw birds 
fly over their heads, and envying them,' petitioned 
Jupiter to be changed into birds. The skill (conti- 
nued he), consists in making them talk like little 
fishes." While he indulged himself in this fanciful 
reverie, he observed Johnson shaking his sides, and 
laughing. Upon which he smartly proceeded, " Why, 
Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as you seem to think ; 
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for if you were to make little fishes talk^ they would 
talk liKe whales." 

Johnson^ though remarkable for his great ^variety 
of composition^ never exercised his talents in fafole, 
except we allow his beautiful tale published in Mrs. 
Williams's Miscellanies to foe of that species. I have^ 
however^ found among his manuscript collections the 
following sketch of one : 

" Glow-worm ' lying in the garden saw a candle 
in a neighbouring palace^ — and complained of the 
littleness of his own light ; — another observed — ^wait 
a little ; — soon dark^— have outlasted voAA Z^ani/2 
of thjBse glaring lights which are only brighter as they 
haste to nothing.*' 

On Thursday^ April 29> I dined with him at 
General Oglethorpe's, where were Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Thraie« 
I was very desirous to get Dr. Johnson absolutely 
fixed in his resolution to go with me to the Hebrides 
this year ; and I told him that I had received a letter 
from Dr. Robertson the historian, upon the subject, 
with which he was much pleased, and now talked in 
such a manner of his long intended tour, that I was 
satisfied he meant to fulfil his engagement. 

The custom of eating dogs at Otaheite b^ng. 
mentioned. Goldsmith observed, that this was also a 
custom in China; that a dog-butcher is as common 
there as any other butcher ; and that when he walks 
abroad all the dogs fidl on him. Johnson. '^ That 
is not owing to his killing dogs, sir. I remember a 
butcher at Lichfield, whom a dog that was in the 
house where I lived, always attacked. It is the smell 
of carnage which provokes this, let the animals he 



1 [It has already been observed, that one of his first Essays was 
a Latin poem on a ^ow-worm ; but whether it be any where 
extant, has not been ascertained. M.] 
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has killed be what they may." Goldsmith-' " Yes, 
there is a general abhorrence in animals at the signs 
of massacre. . If you put a tub full of blood into a 
stable^ the horses are like to go mad." Johnson. 
" I doubt that." Goldsmith. '' Nay, sir, it is a fact 
well authenticated." Thrale. " You had better 
prove it before you put it into your book on natural 
history. You may do it in my stable if you will." 
Johnson. '^ Nay, sir, I would not have him prove it. 
If he is content to take his information from others, 
he may get through his book with little trouble, and 
without much endangering his reputation. But if 
he makes experiments for so comprehensive a book as 
his, there would be no end to them; his erroneous 
assertions would then fall upon himself; and he 
might be l^lamed for not having made experiments as 
to every particular." 

The character of Mallet having been introduced, 
and spoken of slightingly by Goldsmith ; Johnson. 
*^Why, sir. Mallet had talents enough to keep his 
literary reputation alive as long as he himself lived ; 
and that, let me tell you, is a good deal." Gold- 
smith. ^^But I cannot agree that it was so. His 
literary reputation was dead long before his natural 
death. I consider an authour's literary reputation to 
be alive only while his name will insure a good price 
for his copy from the booksellers. I will get you (to 
Johnson) a hundred guineas for any thing wnatever 
that you shall write, if you put your name to it."' 

Dr. Goldsmith's new play, "She Stoops to Con- 
quer," being mentioned ; Johnson. ^^ I know of no 
comedy for many years that has so much exhilarated 
an audience, that has answered so much the great end 
of comedy — ^making an audience merry." 

Goldsmith having said, that Garrick's compliment 
to the Queen, which he introduced into the play of 
" The Chances," which he had altered and revised this 
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year, was mean and gross flattery; — Johnson. '^ Why, 
sir, I would not ivrite, I would not give solemnly 
under my hand, a character beyond what I thought 
really true ; but a speech on the stage, let it flatter 
ever so extravagantly, is formular. It has always 
been formular to flatter. Kings and Queens; so much 
so, that even in our church-service we have 'our 
most religious King,' used indiscriminately, whoever 
is King. Nay, they even flatter themselves; — ^we 
have been graciously {leased to grant.'— 'No modern 
flattery, however, is so gross as that of the Augustan 
age, where the Emperour was deified. 'Prcesens 
Divus hahebitur Augustus.' And as to meanness 
(rising into warmth), how is it mean in a player, 
— a showman, — a fellow who exhibits himself for a ^ 
shilling, to flatter his Queen? The attempt, indeed, 
was dangerous; for if it had missed, what became of 
Garrick, and what became of the Queen? As Sir 
William Temple says of a great General, it is necessary 
not only that his designs be formed in a masterly 
manner, but that they should be attended with suc- 
cess. Sir, it is right, at a time when the Royal Fa- 
mily is not generally liked, to let it be seen that the 
people like at least one of them." Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. '^I do not perceive why the profession of a 
player should be despised ; for the great and ultimate 
end of all the employments of mankind is to produce 
amusement. Garrick produces more amusement than 
any body." Boswell. *' You say. Dr. Johnson, that 
Garrick exhibits himself for a shilling. In this re- 
spect he is only on a footing with a lawyer who 
exhibits himself for his fee, and even will maintain 
any nonsense or absurdity, if the case require it. 
Garrick refuses a play or a part which he does not 
like: a lawyer never refuses." Johnson. ''Why, 
sir, what does this prove ? only that a lawyer is worse. 
Boswell is now like Jack in ' The Tale of a Tub,' who. 
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when he is puzzled by an argument^ hangs himself. 
He thinks I shall cut him down^ but I'll let him 
hang/' (latighing vociferously). Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. " Mr. Boswell thinks that the profession of 
a lawyer being unquestionably honourable^ if he can 
shew the profession of a player to be more honourable^ 
he proves his argument." 

On Friday, April SO, I dined with him at Mr. 
Beauclerk's, where were Lord Charlemont, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and -some^more members of the Literary 
Club, whom he had obligingly invited to meet me, 
as I tras this evening to be l^loted for as candidate 
for admission into that distinguished society. Johnson 
had done me the honour to propose me, and Beauclerk 
was very zealous for me. 

Groldsmith being mentioned; Johnson. " It is 
amazing how little Goldsmith knows. He seldom 
comes where he is not more ignorant than any one 
else." Sir Joshua Reynolds. "Yet there is no 
man whose company is more liked." Johnson. *' To 
be sure, sir. When people find a man of the most 
distinguished abilities as a writer, their inferiour 
while he is with them, it must be highly gratifying 
to them. What Goldsmith comically says of himself 
is very true, — ^he always gets the better when he 
argues alone ; meaning, that he is master of a subject 
in his study, and can write well upon it ; but when 
he comes into company, grows confused, and unable 
to talk. Take him as a poet, his ^Traveller' is a 
very fine performance ; ay, and so is his ^ Deserted 
Village,' were it not sometimes too much the echo 
of his * Ti'aveller.' Whether, indeed, we take him 
86 a poet, — as a comick Mrriter,— or as an historian, 
he stands in the first class." Boswell. " An histo- 
rian ! My dear sir, you surely will not rank his com- 
pilation of the Roman History with the works of 
ether historians of this age ?" Johnson. '' Why, 
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who are before him?" Boswell. ''Hume,— Ro- 
bertsoDj — Lord Lyttelton." Johnson. (His antipathy 
to the Scotch beginning to rise). '' I have not read 
Hume ; but^ doubtless. Goldsmith's History is better 
than the wrbiage of Robertson, or the loppery of 
Dalrymple." Boswell. "Will you not admit the 
superiority of Robertson, in whose History we find 
such penetration — such painting ?" Johnson. '' Sir, 
.you must consider how that penetration and that 
painting are employed. It is not history, it is ima- 
gination. He who describes what, he never saw, 
draws from fancy. Robertson paints minds as Sir 
Joshua paints faces in a history-piece : he imagines 
an heroick countenance. You must look upon 
Robertson's work as romance, and try it by that 
standard. History it is not. Besides, sir, it is the 
great excellence of a writer to put into his book as 
much as his book will hold. Goldsmith has done 
this in his History. Now Robertson might have put 
twice, as much into his book. Robertson is. like a 
man who has packed gold in wool : the wool takes 
up more room than the gold. No, sir; I ^ways 
thought Robertson would be crushed by his own 
weight, — would be buried under his own ornaments. 
Goldsmith tells you shortly all you want to know : 
Robertson detains you a great deal too long. No 
man will read Robertson's cumbrous detail a second 
time; but Goldsmith's plain narrative will please 
again and again. I would say to Robertson what an 
old tutor of a college said to one of his pupils : ' Read 
over your compositions, and wherever you meet 
with a passage which you think is particularly fine, 
fitrike it out.' Goldsmith's abridgement is better 
than that of Lucius Florus or Eutropius ; and I will 
venture to say, that if you compare him with Vertot, 
in the same places of the Roman History, you will 
find that he excels Vertot. Sir, he has the art of 
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compiling^ and of saying every thing he has to say 
io a pleasing manner. He is now writing a Natural 
History^ and will make it as entertaining as a Persian 
Tale." ' 

I cannot dismiss the present topick without ob- 
serving, that it is probable that Dr. Johnson, who 
owned that he often " talked for victory," rather 
urged plausible objections to Dr. Robertson's excellent 
historical, works, m the ardoiu* of contest, than ex- 
pressed his real and decided opinion ; for it is not easy 
to suppose, that he should so widely differ from the 
rest ofthe literary world. 

Johnson. " I remember once being with Goldsmith 
in Westminster-abbey. While we surveyed the Poets' 
Comer, I said to him, 

* FortUan et nottrupi nomen mttceUtur istU.^^ 

When we got to Temple-bar he stopped me, pointed 
to the heads upon it, and slily whispered me, . 

* Forritan ctnottrum nomen mUcebitur istis.' "* 

Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. '^ His 
' Pilgrim's Progress* has great merit, both for in- 
vention, imagination, and the conduct of the story; 
and it has had the best evidence of its merit, the 
general and continued approbation of mankind. Few 
books, I believe, have had a more extensive sale. It 
is remarkable, that it begins very much like the poem 
of Dante; yet there was no translation of Dante 
when Bunyan wrote. There is reason to think that 
he had read Spenser.'/ 

A proposition which had been agitated, that mo- 
numents to eminent persons should, for the time to 
come, be erected in St. Paul's church as well as in 

1 Ovid, de Art. Amand. i. iii. \, 13. 

2 In allusion to Dr. Johnson^s supposed political principles, and, 
perhaps his oH'n. 
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Westminster-abbey^ was mentioned ; and it was asked, 
who should be honoured by having his monument 
first erected there. Somebody suggested Pope. 
Johnson. '^ Why, sir, as Pope was a Roman Catbolick^ 
I would not hare his to be first. I think Milton's 
rather should hare the precedence.^ I think more 
highly of him now than I did at twenty. There is 
more thinking in him and in Butler, than in any of 
our poets." 

Some of the company expressed a wonder why the 
authour of so excellent a book as ^' The Whole Duty 
of Man" should conceal himself.* Johnson. *^, There 
may be different reasons assigned for this, any one of 
which would be very sufficient. He may have been 
a clergyman, and may have thought that his religious 
counsels would have less weight when known to come 
from a man whose profession was Theology. He in2i.y 
have been a man whose practice was not suitable to 
his principles, so that his character might injure the 
efiect of his book, which he had written in a season 
of penitence. Oi* he may have been a man of rigid 
self-denial,' so that he would have no reward for his 
pious labours while in this world, but refer it all to a 
future state." 

The gentlemen went away to their club, and I was 
left at Beauclerk's till the fate of my election should 
be announced to me. I sat in a state of anxiety 
which even the charming conversation of Lady Di 
Beauclerk could not entirely dissipate. In a short 

1 Here is another instance of his high admiration of Milton as 
a Poet, notwithstanding his' just abhorrence of that sour Repub- 
lican's political principles. His candour and discriminatbn are 
equally conspicuous. Let us hear no more of his ^^ injustice to 
Milton." 

2 [In a manuscript in the Bodleian Library several drcura- 
stances are stated, which stron^y incline me to believe that I>e» 
Accepted Frewen, Archbishop of York, was (he authour of lfa|t 
work. M.] 
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time I received the agreeable intelligence that I was 
chosen. I hastened to the place of meetings and was 
introduced to such a society as can seldom be found. 
Mr. Edmund Burke^ whom I then saw for the first 
time> and whose splendid talents had long made me 
ardently wish for his acquaintance ; Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Jones, and the company with whom I had dined. 
Upon my entrance, Johnson placed himself behind a 
chair, on which he leaned as on a desk or pulpit, and 
with humorous formality gave me a Charge, pointing 
out the conduct expected firom me as a good member 
of this club. 

Goldsmith produced, some very absurd verses which 
had been publickly reeitcd to an audience for money. 
Johnson. " I can match this nonsense. There was 
a poem called ^ Eugenio,' which came out some years 
ago, and concludes thus : 

* And now, ye trifling, self-assuming elves, 
Brimful of pride, of nothing, of yourselves, 
Survey Eugenio, view him o*er and oVr, 
Then sink into yourselves, and be no more.* * 



1 Dr. Johnson's memory here was not perfectly accurate: 
^f. Eugenio** does not conclude thus. There are eig^t more lines 
after the last of those quoted by, him ; and the passage which he 
meant to recite is as follows : 

*^ Say now ye fluttering, poor assuming elves. 
Stark full of pride, of folly, of — ^yourselves; 
Say where*s me wretch of all your impious cr^w 
Who dares confront his character to view? 
Behold Eugenio, view him o*er and o*er. 
Then sink into yourselves, and be no more^* 



»» 



3f r. Reed informs me that the Authour of Eugenio, Thomas 
Bcechi a Wine Merchant at Wrexham in DenbighiSure, soon after 
its publication, viz. 17th iVIay, 1737) cut his own throat; and that 
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Nay, Dryden, in his poem on the Royal Society, has ' 
these lines : 

^ Then we upon our globe^s last veige shall go, 
And see the ocean leaning on the sky; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 
And on the lunar world securely pry.' ^ 

Talking of pnns, Johnson, who had a great con- 
tempt for that species of wit, deigned to allow that 
there was one good pun in " Menagiana," I think on 
the word corps, ^ 

Much pleasant conversation ps^d, which Johnson 
reUshed with great good humour. But his conversa- 
tion alone, or what led to it, or was interwoven with 
it, is the business of this work. 

On Saturday, May 1, we dined by ourselves at our 
old rendezvous, the Mitre tavern. He was placid, 

it appears by Swift*s Works, that the poem had been shewn to 
him, and received some of hi» corrections. Johnson had read 
^ Eugenio'^ on his first coming to town, for we see it mentioned 
in one of his letters to Mr. Gave, which has been inserted in this 
work. 

I I formerly thought that I had perhs^ mistaken the word, 
and imagined it to-be Corps, fh>m its similarity of sound to the 
real one. For aa accurate and shrewd unknown eentleman, to 
whom I am indebted for some remarks on my work, observes on 
this passage—^' Q. if not on the word. Fort 9 A vociferous French 
preacher said of Bourdaloue, ' H preche ,/br^ hien^ etmoihienfort* 
— Menagiana. See also Anecdotes Litteraires, Article, Bourda^ 
loue." But my ingenious and obliging correspondent, Mr. Aber- 
crombie of Philadelphia, has pointed out to me the following 
passage in ^' Menagiana;** which renders the preceding conjecture 
unnecessary, and confirms my original statement: 

'' Mad"^ de Bourdonne, Chanoinesse de Remiremont, venoit 
d*entendre un disoours plein de feu et d*esprit, mais fort peu solide, 
et tres irregulier. Une de ses amies, qui y prenoit interet pour 
I'orateur, lui dit en sortant, *• £h bien, Mad"*^ que vous semble-t-il 
de ce que vous venez d'entendre ? Qu'il y a d'esprit ?* — ' II y a tant,* 
repondit Mad"* de Bourdonne, ' que je n'y ai pas vu de cor^sJ* '* 
Menagiana, tome ii. p. 64. Amst^. 1713. 

VOL. II. p F 
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but not much disposed to talk. He observed^ that 
** The Irish mix better with ^he Engli^ than the 
Scotch do ; their language is nearer to English ; as 
a proof of which, they succeed very well as players, 
which Scotchmen do not. Then, sir, they have not 
that extreme nationality which we find in the Scotch. 
I will do you, Boswell, the justice to say, that you 
are the most uj^scottified of your countrymen. You 
are almost the only mstance of a Scotchman that I 
have known, who did not at every other sentence 
bring in some other Scotchman." 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I introduced a 
question which has been much agitated in the Church 
of Scotland, whether the claim of lay-patrons to pre- 
sent ministers to parishes be well founded ; and sup- 
posing it to be well founded, whether it ought to be 
exercised without the concurrence of the people? 
That Church is composed of a series of judicatures : 
a Presbytery, — a Synod, and finally, a General As^ 
sembly before all of which, this matter may be con- 
tended: and in some cases the Presbytery having 
refused to induct or settle, as they call it, the person 
presented by the patron, it has been found necessary 
to appeal to the General Assembly. He said, I might 
see the subject well treated in the '^ Defence of 
Pluralities;" and although he thought that a patron 
should exercise his right with tenderness to the in- 
clinations of the people of a parish, he was very clear 
as to his right. Then supposing the question to be 
pleaded before the Genersu Assembly, ne dictated to 
me what follows : 

'^ Against the right of patrons is commonly op- 
posed, by the inferiour judicatures, the plea of con- 
science. Their conscience tells them, that the people 
ought to choose. their pastor; their conscience tells 
them thai they ought not to impose upon a congre- 
gation a minister ungrateful and unacceptable to his 
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aaditors. Conscience is nothing more than a convic- 
tion, felt by ourselves of something to be done^ or 
something to be avoided ; and in questions of simple 
unperplexed morality^ conscience is very often a guide 
that may be trusted. But before conscience can de- 
termine^ the siate of the question is supposed to' be 
completely kn^wn. In questions of law^ or of fact^ 
conscience is^^ry often confounded with opinion. 
No man*s coi^ence can tell him the right of another 
man ; they nMst be known by rational investigation 
or historical jlquiry. Opinion^ which he that holds 
it 'may call hiS conscience^ may teach some men that 
religion would be promoted^ and quiet preserved, by 
granting to the people universally the choice of their 
ministers. But it is a conscience very ill informed 
that violates the rights of one man, for the con- 
yenience of another. Religion cannot be promoted by 
injustice : and it was never yet found that a popular 
election was very quietly transacted. 

'^ That justice would be violated by transferring to 
the people the right of patronage, is apparent to all 
who know whence that right had its original. The 
right of patronage' was not at first a privilege torn by 
power from unresisting poverty. It is not an authority 
at first usurped in times of ignorance, and established 
only by succession and by precedents. It is not a grant 
capriciously made from a higher tyrant to a lower. 
It is a right dearly purchased by tne first possessors, 
and justly inherited by those that succeeded them. 
When .Christianity was established ip this island, a 
regular mode of publick' worship was prescribed. 
Publick worship requires a publick place ; and the 
proprietors of lands, as they were converted, built 
churches for their families and their vassals. For the 
maintenance of ministers, they settled a certain por- 
tion of their lands; and a mstrict, through which 
each minister was required to extend his care, was. 
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by that circumscription, constituted 4 parish. This 
is a position so generally received in England, that 
the extent of a manor and of a parish are regularly 
received for each other. The churches which the 
proprietor's of lands had thus built and thus endowed, 
they justly thought themselves entitled to provide 
with ministers ; and where the episc(^al government 
prevails, the Bishop has no power to reject a man 
nominated by the patron, but for some crime that 
might exclude him from the priesthood. For the 
endowment of the church being the gift of the land- 
lord, he was consequently at liberty to give it according 
to his choice, to any man capable of performing the 
lioly offices. The people did not choose him, because 
the people did not pay him. 

" We hear it sometimes urged, that this original 
right is passed out of memory, and is obliterated and 
obscured.by many translations of property and changes 
of government ; that scarce any church is now in the 
hands of the heii*s of the builders ; and that the pre- 
sent persons have entered subsequently upon the pn^ 
tended rights by a thousand aocidentsJ and unknown 
causes. Much of this, perhaps, is true. But how is 
the right of patronage extinguished? If the right 
followed the lands, it is possessed by the same equity 
by which the lands are possessed. It is, in effect, 
part of the manor, and protected by the same laws 
with every other privilege. Let us suppose an estate 
forfeited by treason, and granted by the Crown to a 
new family. With the lands were forfeited all the 
rights appendant to those lands ; by the same power 
that grants the lands, the rights also are granted. 
The right lost to the patron falls not to the people, 
but is either retained by the Crown, or, what to the 
neople is the ^ame thing, is by the Crown given away. 
Let it change hands ever so often, it is possessed by 
him that Teceives it with the same right as it was 
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conveyed. It may> indeed^ likie all our possessions^ 
be forcibly seized or fraudulently obtained. But no 
injury is still done to the people ; for what they never , 
had; ^^^y ^^^^ never lost. Caius may usurp the 
right of Titius> but neither Caiu^ nor Titius injure 
the people ; and no man's conscience^ however tender 
or however active^ can propipt him to restore what 
may be proved to have been never taken away. Sup- 
posing; what I think cannot be proved^ that a popular 
election of ministers were to be desired^ our desires 
«re not the measure of equity. It were to be desired 
that power should be only in the hands of the merci- 
ful; and riches in the possession of the generous ; but 
the law must leave both riches and power where it 
finds them: and must often leave nches with the 
covetous^ and power with the cruel. Convenience 
^ may be a rule in little things^ where no other rule 
has been established. But as the great end of 
government is to give every man his own^ no incon- 
venience is greater than that of making right un- 
certain. Nor is any man more an enemy to publick 
peace^ than he who fills weak heads with imaginary 
claims^ and breaks the series of civil subordination^ 
by inciting the lower classes of mankind to encroach 
upon the higher. 

^' Having thus shewn that the right of patronage^ 
being originally purchased^ may be legally transferred^ 
aad that it is now in the hanas of lawful possessors^ 
at least as certainly as any other right; — ^we have 
left to the advocates of the people no other plea than 
that of convenience. Let us, therefore, now consider 
what the people would really gain by a general abo- 
lition of the right of patronage. What is most to 
be desired by such a change is, that the country, 
should be supplied with better ministers. But why 
should we suppose that the parish will make a wiser 
choice thap the patron ? If we suppose mankind ac- 

F F 3 
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tuated by interest, the patron is more likely to diooee 
with caution, because he will suffer more l^ choosiD^ 
wrong. By the deficiencies of his minister, or by his 
idoes, he is equally offended with the rest of the con- 
gregation ; but he will have this reason more to lament 
them, that they will be imputed to his absurdity or 
corruption. Tne qualifications of a minister are well 
known to be learning and piety. Of his learning the 
patron is probably the only judge in the parish ; and 
of his piety not less a judge than others ; and is more 
likely to inquire minutely and diligently before he 
gives a presentation, than one of the parochial rabble, 
who can give nothing but a vote. It may be urged, 
that though the parish might not choose better mi- 
nisters, they woiud at least choose ministers whom 
they like better, and who would therefore officiate 
with ffreater efficacy. That ignorance and perverse- 
ness should always obtain what they like, was never 
considered as the end of government ; of which it is 
the great and standing hertt^t, that the wise see for 
the simple, and the regular act for the capricious. 
But that this argument supposes the peoj^e capable 
of judging^ and resolute to act according to their best 
judgements, though this be sufficiently absurd, it is 
npt all its absurdity. It supposes not only wisdom, 
but unanimity in those, who upon no other occasions 
are unanimous or wise. If by some strange con- 
currence all the voices of a parish should unite in the 
choice of any single man, though I could not charge 
the patron with injustice for presenting a minister^ I 
should censure him as unkina and injudicious. But, 
it is evident, that as in all other popular elections 
there will be contrariety of judgement and acrimony 
of passion^ a parish upon every vacancy would break 
into factions, and the contest for the cnoice of a mi- 
nister would set neighbours at variance, and bring 
dLscord into families. The minister would be taught 
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all the arts of a candidate^ would flatter some^ and 
bribe others ; and the electors^ sis in all other cases^ 
would call for holidays and ale^ and break the heads 
of each other during the jollity of the canvass. The 
time muflt^ however^ come at last^ when one of the 
factions must prevail^ and one of the ministers get 
possession of the church. X3n what terms does he 
enter upon his ministry but those, of enmitv with half 
his parish ? By what prudence or what diligence can 
he hope to conciliate the affections of that party by 
whose defeat he has obtained his living ? Every man 
who voted against him will enter the churcji with 
hanging head and downcast eyes^ afraid to encounter 
that neighbour by whose vote and influence he has. 
been overpowered. He will hate his neighbour for 
opposing him^ and his minister for having prospered 
by the opposition ; and as he will never see him but 
with pain, he will never see him but with hatred. Of 
a minister presented by the patron, the parish has 
seldom any thing worse to say than that they do not 
know him. Of a minister chosen by a popular con- 
test, all those who do not favour him have nursed up 
in their bosoms principles of hatred and reasons of 
rejection. Anger is excited principally by pride. 
The pride of a common man is very little exasperated 
by the supposed usurpation of an acknowledged 
superiour. He bears only his little share of a general 
evil, and suffers in common with the whole parish : 
but when the contest is between equals, the defeat 
has many aggravations; and he that is defeated by 
his next neighbour, is seldom satisfied without some 
revenge; and it is hard to say what bitterness of 
malignity would prevail in a parish where these 
Sections should happen to be frequent, and the 
enmity of opposition should be re-kmdled before it 
had cooled." 
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ThcAigh I present to my readers Dr. Jolinson's 
masterly thoughts on the subject^ I think it proper 
to declare^ that notwithstanding I am myself a lay- 
patron^ I do not entirely subscribe to his opinion. 

On Friday^ May 7> I breakfasted with him at Mr. 
Thrale's in the Borough. While we were alone^ I 
endeavoured as well as I could to apologise for a lady 
who had been divorced from her husl^d by act of 
Parliament I said, that he had used her very ill, 
had behaved brutally to her, and that she could not 
continue to live with him without having her delicacy 
contaminated; that all affection for him was .thus 
destroyed ; that the essence of conjugal union being 
gone, there remained only a cold form, a mere dvil 
obligation; that she was in the prime of life, with 
qualities to produce happiness ; that these ou^t not 
to be lost ; and that the gentleman on whose account 
she was divorced had gained her heart while thus un- 
happily situated. Seduced, perhaps, by the charms 
of the lady in question, I thus attempted to palliate 
what I was sensible could not be justified; for when 
I had finished my harangue, my venerable friend gave 
me a proper check : ^^ My dear sir, never accustom 
your mind to mingle virtue and vice. The woman's 
a whore, and there's an end on't." 

He described the father of one of his friends thus: 
^^ Sir, he was so exuberant a talker at publick meet-- 
ings, that the gentiemen of his county were afraid 
of him. No business could be done for his dedama^ 
tion." 

He did not give me full credit when I mentioned 
that I had carried on a short conversation by signs 
with some Esquimaux, who were then in London, 
particularly with one of them who was a priest. He 
thought I could not make them understand me. No 
man was more incredulous as to particular facts, which 
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were at all extraordinary: and tlierefoi^ no man was 
more scrupulously inquisitive^ in order to discover 
the truth. 

I dined with him this day at the house of my 
friends^ Messieurs Edward and Charles Dilly^ hook- 
sellers in the Poultry: there^were present, their elder 
hrother Mr. Dilly of Bedfordshire, Dr. Goldsmith, 
Mr. Langton, Mr. Claxton, Reverend Dr. Mayo, a 
dissenting minister, the Reverend Mr. Toplady, and . 
my friend the Reverend Mr. Temple. 

Hawkesworth's compilation of the voyages to the 
South Sea heing mentioned ; — ^Johnson. ^^ Sir, if 
you talk of it as a subject of commerce, it will be 
gainful ; if as a book that is to increase human know- 
ledge, I believe there will not be much of that. 
Hawkesworth can tell only what the voyagers have 
told him ; and they have found very little, only one 
new animal, I think." Boswell. " But many in- 
sects, sir." Johnson. " Why, sir, as to insects, Ray 
reckons of British insects twenty thousand species. 
They might have staid at home and discovered enough 
in that way." 

Talking of birds, J mentioned Mr. Daines Barring- 
ton's ingenious Essay against the received notion of 
their migration. Johnson. ^' I think we have as 
good evidence for the migration of woodcocks as can 
te desired. We find they disappear at a certain time 
of the year, and appear again at a certain time of the 
year ; and some of them, when weary in their flight, 
have been known to alight on the rigging of ships far 
out at sea." One of the company observed, that 
there had been instances of some of them found in 
summer in Essex. Johnson. " Sir, that strengthens 
our argtunent. Excepiio probat regulam. Some 
being found shews, that, if all remained, many would 
be found. A few sick or lame ones may be found." 
Goldsmith. '^ There is a partial migration of the 
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^wallows; the stronger ones migrate^ the others 
do not." 

BoswELL. ^^ I am well assured that the people of 
Otaheite who have the bread tree^ the fruit of which 
serres them for breads laughed heartily when they 
were informed of the tedious process necessary with 
us to have bread ; — plowing^ sowings harrowing^ reap- 
ing^ threshings grinding^ baking." Johnson. " Why^ 
sir, all ignorant savages will laugh when they are told 
of the advantages of civilized life. Were you to tell 
men who live without houses^ how we pile brick upon 
bricks and rafter upon rafter^ and that after a house 
is raised to a certain height^ a man tumbles off 
a scaffolds aJ^d breaks his neck; he would laugh 
heartily at our folly in building; but it does not 
follow that men are better without houses. No, sir, 
(holding up a slice of a good loaf )s this is better than 
the bread tree." 

He repeated an argument^ which is to be found in 
his " Rambler^" against the notion that the brute 
creation is endowed with the faculty of reason: 
" birds build by instinct ; they never improve ; they 
build their first nest as well as any (me they ever 
build." Goldsmith. " Yet we see if you take away 
a bird's nest with the eggs in it^ she will make a 
slighter nest and lay again." Johnson. " Sir, that 
is because at first she has full time^ and makes her nest 
deliberately. In the case you mention she is pressed 
to lays suod must therefore make her nest quickly^ 
and consequently it will be slight." Goldsmith. 
" The nidificatioh of birds is what is least known in 
natural history^ though one of the most curious 
things in it." 

I introduced the subject of toleration. Johnson. 
" Every society has a right to preserve publick peace 
and oraers and therefore has a good right to prohibit 
the propagation of opinions which have a dangerous 
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tendenqr. To say the magistrate has this right, is 
using an inadequate word : it is the society for which 
the magistrate is agent. He may he morally or 
theologically wrong in restraining the propagation of 
opinions which he thinks dangerous, hut he is po- 
litically right." Mayo. " I am of opinion, sir, that 
every man is entitled to liberty of conscience in 
religion ; and that the magistrate cannot restrain that 
right." Johnson. '^ Sir, I agree with you. Every 
man has a right to liberty of conscience, and with 
that the magistrate cannot interfere. People coh« 
found liberty of thinking with liberty of talking ; nay, 
with liberty of preaching. Every man has a physical 
right to think as he pleases; for it cannot be dis- 
covered how he thinks. He has not a moral right, 
for he ought to inform himself, and think justly. 
But, sir, no member of a society has a right to teach 
any doctrine contrary to what the society holds to be 
true. The magistrate, I say, may be wrong in what 
he thinks : but while he thinks himself right, he may 
and ought to enforce what he thinks." Mayo. " Then, 
sir, we are to remain always in errour, and truth never 
can prevail; and the magistrate was right in perse- 
cuting the first Christians.'' Johnson. " Sir, the 
only method by which .religious truth can be esta^ 
folished is by martyrdom. The magistrate has a right 
to enforce what he thinks ; and he who is conscious of 
the truth has a right to suffer. I am airaid there is 
no other way of ascertaining the truth, but by perse* 
cution on the one hand and enduring it on the 
other." Goldsmith. " But how is a man to act, sir } 
Though firmly convinced of the truth of his doctrine, 
may he not think it wrong to expose himself to per.* 
secution ? Has he a right to do so ? Is it not, as it 
were, committing voluntary suicide?" Johnson. 
'^ Sir, as to voluntary suicide,, as you call it, there are 
twenty thousand men in an army who will go with- 
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out scruple to be shot at, and mount a breach for 
iiFe-pence a day." Goldsmith. *' But have thejr a 
moral right to do this?" Johnson. " Nay, sir, if 
you will not take the unirersal opinion of mankind, I 
hare nothing to say. If mankind cannot defend 
their own way of thinking, I cannot defend it. Sir, 
if a man is in doubt whether it would be better for 
him to expose himself to martyrdom or not, he should 
not do it. He must be convinced that he has a de-« 
legation from heaven." Goldsmith. " I would con- 
sider whether there is the greater chance of good or 
evil upon the whole. If , I see a man who has fallen 
ixtto a well, I would wish to help him out; but if 
there is a greater probability that he shall pull me 
in, than that I shall pull him out, I would not 
attempt it. So were I to go to Turkey, I might 
wish to convert the Grand Signor to the Christian 
faith ; but when I considered H;hat I should probably 
be put to death without effectuating my purpose in 
any degree, I should keep myself quiet.' Johnson. 
^'Sir, you must consider that we have perfect and 
imperfect obligations. Perfect obligations, which are 
generally not to do something, are^ clear and positive ; 
as, ' thou shalt not kill.* But charity, for mstance, 
is not definable by limits. It is a auty to give to 
the poor; but no man can say how much another 
should give to the poor, or when a man has given too 
little to save his soul. In the same manner it is a 
duty to instruct the ignorant, and of consequence to 
convert infidels to Christianity ; but no man in the 
common course of things is obliged to carry this to 
such a degree as to incur the danger of martyrdom, 
as no man is obliged to strip himself to the luiirt in 
order to give charity. I have said, that a man must 
be persuaded that he has a particular delegation from 
heaven." Goldsmith. " How is this to be known ? 
Our first reformers, who were burnt for not believing 
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bread and wine to be Christ'' — JojB^son^ (inter- 
rupting him). ^^ Sir, they were not burnt for not be*- 
lieving bread and wine to be Christ,^ but for insult- 
ing those who did believe it. And, sir, when the 
first reformers began, they did not intend to be 
mart3rred: as many of them ran away as< could.'* 
BoswELL. " But, sir, there was your countryman, 
Elwal, who you told me challenged King George with 
his black-guards, and his red-guards.'' Johnson. 
^' My countrirman, Elwal, sir, should have been put in 
the stocks : a proper pulpit for him ; and he'd have had 
a numerous audience. A man who preaches in the 
stocks wilL always have hearers enough." Boswell. 
" But Elwal thought himself in the right." Johnson. 
*'We are not providing for mad people; there are 
pla<;es for them in the neighbourhood." (meaning 
Moorfields). Mayo. " But, sir, is it not very hard 
that I should not be allowed to teach my children 
what I really believe to be the truth?" Johnson. 
'' Why, sir, you might contrive to teach your children 
extra scandalum; but, sir, the magistrate, if he 
knows it, has a right to restrain you. Suppose you 
teach your children to be thieves ?" Mayo. " This 
is making a joke of the subject." Johnson. ^\ Nay, 
sir, take it thus : — that you teach them the commu- 
nity of goods ; for which there are as many plausible 
arguments as for most erroneous doctrines. You 
teach them that all things at first were in common, 
and that no man had a right to any thing but as he 
laid his hands upon it ; and that thi» still is, or ought 
to be, the rule -amongst mankind. Here, sir, you sap 
a great principle in society, — ^property. And don t 
you thiuK the magistrate would have a right to pre- 
vent you ? Or, suppose you should teach your children 
the notion of the Adamites, and they should run naked 
into the streets, would not the magistrate have a 
right to flog *em into their doublets ?" Mayo. " I 

VOL. II. G o 
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tl^ink the magistrate has no ri^t to interfere till 
there is some orert act." Boswell. ^' So, sir, 
thouffh he sees an enemy to the state charging a 
blunderbuss, he is not to interfere till it is fired off!" 
Mayo. '^ He must be sure of its direction against 
the state." Johnson. ^^ The magistrate is to judge 
of that. — He has no right to restrain your thinking, 
because the evil centers in yourself. If a man were 
sitting at this table, and chopping off his fingers, the 
magistrate, as guardian of the community, has no 
authority to restrain him, however he might do it 
from kindness as a parent.-— <Though, ind^, upon 
more consideration, 1 think he may; as it is probable, 
that he who is chopping off his own fingers, may soon 
proceed to chop off those of other people. If I think 
It right to steal Mr. Billy's plate, I am a bad man ; 
but he can say nothing to me. If I make an open 
declaration that I think so, he will keep me out oi his 
house. If I put forth my hand, I dhall be sent to 
Newgate. This is the gradation of thinking, preach- 
ing, and acting : if a man thinks erroneously, he may 
Iceep his thoughts to himself, and nobody will trouble 
him : if he preaches erroneous doctrine, society may 
expel him ; if he acts in ccmsequence of it, the law 
takes place, and he is hanged.'* Mayo. '^ But, sir, 
ought not Christians to have liberty of conscience ?" 
Johnson. " I have already told you so, sir. Ytm 
are coming back to where you were." Bokwell. 
'^ Dr. Mayo is always taking a return post*chaise, 
and going the stage over again. He has it at half 
price." JOHNSON. '^ Dr. Mayo, like other champions 
for unlimited toleration, has ^t a set of words. ^ 



^ 1 Dr. Majors calm temper and steady perseverance rendered 
him an admirable subject for the exercise orDr. Johnsoci*s power- 
ful alNlities. He never flinched: but, after reiterated blows, 
mnained seemingly unmoved as at the first The sdnti Uations of 
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Sir^ it IS no matter^ politically^ whether the magi- 
strate be right or wrong. Suppose a dub were to be 
formed^ to obink confusion to King George the Thirds 
and a happy restoration to Charles the Third; this 
would be very bad with respect to the State; but 
every member of that dub must either conform to 
its rules^ or be turned otit of it. Old Baxter^ I 
remember^ maintains^ that the magistrate should 
' tderate all things that are tolerable.' This is no 
good definition of toleration upon any prindple ; but 
it shews that he thought some tnings were not 
tolerable." Toflady. '^ Sir^ you have untwisted this 
difficult subject with great dexterity.** 

During this argument^ GoldsmiUi sat in restless 
agitation^ from a wish to get in and shine. Finding 
himself exduded^ he had taken his hat to go away^ 
but remained f6r some time with it in his hand^ like 
a gamester^ who at the dose of a long night, lingers 
for a little while, to see if he can have a fitvounUe 
qpeninff to finish with success. Once when he was 
beginnmg to speak, he found himself overpowered by 
the loud voice of Johnson, who was at the opposite 
end of the table, and did not perceive Groldsmith's 
attempt. Thus disappointed of his wish to obtain 
the attention of the company. Goldsmith in a passion 
threw down his hat, looking angrily at Johnson, and 
exclaiming in a bitter tone, " Take t^.'* When 
Toplaidy was going to speak, Johnson uttered some 
sound, whidi led Goldsmith to think that he was 
beginning again, and taking the words from Toplady. 
Upon which, he seized this opportunity of venting 
his own envy and spleen, under the pretext of sup- 
porting another person : '^ Sir (said he to Johnson), 
the gentleman has heard you patiently for an hour : 

Johnson's genius flashed every time he was struck, without his 
receiving any injury* Hence he obtained the epithet of The 
LiTEaARY Anvil. 
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pra^ allmr us how to hear liim." Johnson^ (sternly). 
^' S\T, I was not interrupting the gentleman. I was 
only giring him a signal of my attention. Sir^ you 
are impertinent." Goldsmith made no reiply^ but 
continued in the company for some time. 

A gentleman present ventured to ask Dr. Johnson 
if there was not a material difference as to toleration 
of Opinions which lead to action^ and opinions merely 
speculative; for instance, would it be wrong in the 
magistrate to tolerate those who preach against the 
doctrine of the Trinity? Johnson was highly 
offended, and said, ^' I wonder, sir, how a gentleman 
of your piety can introduce this subject in a mixe4. 
eompaay." He told me afterwards, that the impro- 

Criety was, that perhaps some of the company might 
ave talked on tne subject in such terms as might 
have shocked him ; or he might have been forced to 
appear in their eyes a narrow-minded man. The 
gentleman, with submissive d^erenoe, said, he had 
only hinted at the question from a desire to hear Dr. 
Johnson's <minion upon it. Johkson. ^^ Why then, 
sir, I think that permitting men to preach any opi. 
nion contrary to the doctrine of the established church, 
tondsy in a certain degree, to lessen the authority of 
the church, and consequently, to lessen the influence t»f 
religion." " It may be considered (said the gentle- 
man), whether it would not be politick to tolerate in 
such a cane." Johnson. ^' Sir, we have been talking 
of risht: this is another question. I think it is not 
politick to tolerate in such a case." 

Though he did not think it fit that so awful a 
subject should be introduced in a mixed company, 
and therefore at this time waved the thecdogical 
questign ; yet his own orthodox belief in the sacred 
mystery of the Trinity is evinced beyond doubt, 
by the following passage in his private devotions; 
'^ O I^RDy hear my prayer, for Jssus Christs 
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sake; to whom with thee and the Holy Ghost^ 
three persons and one God^ be all honour and glory> 
world without end. Amen."* 

BoswELL. " Pray, Mr. DiUy, how does Dr. Le- 
land's History of Ireland sell ?" Johnson, (bursting 
forth with a generous indignation). '^ The Irish are 
in a most unnatural state ; for we see there the mi- 
nority prerailing over the majority. There is no 
instance, even in the ten persecutions, of such severity 
as that which the Protestants of Ireland have exer- 
cised against the Catholicks. Did we well them we 
have conquered them, it would be abore board: to 
punish them by confiscation and other penalties, as 
rebels, was monstrous injustice. King William was 
not their lawful sovereign : he had not been acknow- 
ledged by the Parliament of Ireland, when they 
appeared in arms against him." 

I here suggested something ^vourable of the 
Roman Catholidcs. Toplao y. " Does not their in- 
vocation of saints suppose omnipresence in the saints ?** 
Johnson. '^ No, sir; it supposes only pluri-presence ; 
and when spirits are divested of matter, it seems pro- 
bable that they should see with more extent than 
when in an embodied state. There is, therefore, no 
approach to an invasion of any of the divine attri- 
butes in the invocation of saints. But I think it is 
will worship, and presumption. I see no command 
for it, and therefore think it is safer not to prac- 
tise it." 

He and Mr. Lapgton and I went together to the 
Club, where we found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and 
some other members, and amongst them our friend 
Goldsmith, who sat silently brooding over Johnson's 
reprimand to him after dinner. Johnson perceived 
this, and said aside to soine of us, '^ I'll malce Gold- 

l Prayers and Meditations, p. 40. 

Go3 
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smith forgive me ;" and then called to him in a loud 
voice, " Dr. Goldsmith, — something passed to-day 
where you and I dined ; I ask your paraon." Grold- 
smith answered placidly, " It must be much from you, 
sir, that I take^ ill." And so at once the difference 
was over, and they were on as easy terms as ever, and 
Goldsmith rattled away as usual. 

In our way to the club to-night, when I regretted 
that Goldsmith would, upon every occasion, endeavour 
to shine, by which he often exposed himself, Mr. 
Langton observed^ that he was not like Addison, who 
was content with the feme of his writings, and did 
not aim also at excellency in conversation, for which 
he found himself unfit ; and that he said to a lady who 
complained of his having talked little in company, 
'* Madam, I have but nine-pence in ready money, but 
I can draw for a thousand pounds.'* I observed, that 
Goldsmith had a great deal of gold in his cabinet, 
but, not content with that, was always taking out his 
purse. Johnson. "Yes, sir, and that so often an 
empty purse!" 

Golasmith*s incessant desire of being conspicuous in 
company, was th^ occasion of his sometimes appearing 
to such disadvantage as one should hardly have ^up- 
posed possible in a man of his genius. When his 
literary reputation had risen deservedly high, and his 
society was much courted, he became very jealous of 
the extraordinary attention which was every where 
paid to Johnson. One evening, in a circle of wits, 
he found fault with me for talking of Johnson as 
entitled to the honour of unquestionable superiority. 
^' Sir (said he), you are for making a monarchy of 
what should be a republick." 

He was still more mortified, when talking in a 
company with fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered' 
himself, to the admiration of all who were present ; 
a German who sat next him, and perceived Johnson 
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rolling himself, as if about to speak^ suddenly stopped 
him, saying, " Stay, stay, — Toctor Shonson is going 
to say something.'* This was, no doubt, very pro- 
voking, especially to one so irritable as Goldsmith, 
who frequently mentioned it with strong expressions 
(jf indignation. 

It may also be observed, that Goldsmith was some- 
times content to be treated with an easy familiarity, 
but upon occasions would be consequential and im- 
portant. An instance of this occurred in a small 
particular. Johnson had a way of contracting the 
names of his friends : as Beauclerk, Beau ; Boswell, 
Bozzy; Langton, Lanky; Murphy, Mur; Sheridan, 
Sherry. I remember one day, when Tom Davies 
was telling that Dr. Johnson said, *^ We are all in 
labour for a name to (xoldt/*s play," Goldsmith seemed 
displeased that such a liberty should be taken with 
his name, and said, " I have often desired him not to 
call me Goldy.'' Tom was remarkably attentive to 
the most minute circumstance about Johnson. I re- 
collect his telling me once, on my arrival in London, 
*' Sir, our great friend has made an improvement on 
Ills appellation of old Mr. Sheridan. He calls him 
now skerry derry" 

'^ TO THE REVEREND MR. BAGSHAW, AT BROMLEY. ^ 
*' SIR, 

" I RETURN you my sincere tlianks for your 
additions to my Dictiquary; but the new edition has 

1 The Reverend Thomas Bagshaw, M. A. who died on November 
20, 17^7) in the sevenfy-seventh year of his age, Chaplain of 
Bromley College, in Kent, and Rector of SouthBeet He had 
resigned the cure of Bromley Parish some time before his death. 
For this, and another letter from Dr. Johnson in 1784, to the 
same truly respectable man, I am indebted to Dr. John Loveday, 
of the Commons, a son of the late learned and pious John Loveday, 
Esq. of Caversham in Berkshire, who obligingly transcribed them 
for me fjrom the originals in his possession^ This worthy gentle- 
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been puUijshed some time^ and therefore I cannot 
now make use of them. Whether I shall ever revise 
it more^ I know not. If many readers had been as 
judicious^ as diligent^ and as communicative as your- 
self^ my work had been better. The world must at 
present take it as it is. I am^ sir^ 
" Your most obliged 

'* And most humble servant^ 
« May 8, 1773." " Sam. Johhson." 

On Sunday> May 8> I dined with Johnson at Mr. 
Langton's with Dr. Beattie and some other company. 
He descanted on the subject of Literary Property. 
" There seems (said he)^ to be in authours a stronger 
right of property than that by occupancy; a metaphy- 
sical rights a right, as it were, of creation^ whidi 
should &om its nature be perpetual ; but the consent 
of nations is against it ; and indeed reason and the 
interests of learning are against it ; for were it to be 
perpetual, no book, however useful, could be univer- 
sally diffused amongst mankind, should the proprietor 
take it into his head to restrain its circulation. No 
book could have the advantage of being edited with 
notes, however necessary to its elucidation, should 
the proprietor perversely oppose it. For the general 
good of the world, therefore, whatever valuable work 
has once been created by an authour, and issued out 
by him, should be understood as no longer in his 
power, but as belonging to the publick ; at the same 
time the authour is entitled to an adequate reward. 

man, having retired from buaness, now lives in Waxwickshiie. 
The world has been lately obliged to him as the Editor of the late 
Rev. Dr. Townson's excellent work, modestly entitled '^ A Dis- 
course on the Evangelical History, from the Interment to the 
Ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;*' to which is 
prefixed, a truly interesting and pleasing account of the authour, , 
by the Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton. 
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This he should have by an exdusire right to his 
work for a considerable number of years." 

He attacked Lord Monboddo's strange speculation 
on the primitive sta.te of human nature ; observing^ 
'^ Sir^ it is all conjecture about a thing useless, even 
were it known to be true. Knowledge of all kinds is 
good. Conjecture^ as to things useful, is good ; but 
conjecture as to what it would be useless to know, 
such as whether men went upon all four, is very 
idle." 

On Monday, May 9> as I was to set out on my 
return to Scotland next morning, I was desirous to 
see as much of Dr. Johnson as I could. But I first 
called on Goldsmith to take leave of him. The 
jealousy and envy which, though possessed of many 
most amiable qualities, he frankly avowed, broke out 
violently at this interview. Upon another occasion, 
when Goldsmith confessed himself to be of an envious 
disposition, I contended with Johnson that we ou^ht 
not to be angry with him, he was so candid in ownmg 
it, " Nay, sir (said Johnson), we must be angry 
that a man has such a superabundknce of an odious 
quality, that he cannot keep it within his own breast, 
but it boils over." In my opinion, however. Gold- 
smith had not more of it than other people have, but 
only talked of it freely. 

He now seemed very angry that Johnson was going 
to be a traveller ; said " he would be a dead weight 
for me to carry, and that I should never be able to lug 
him along through the Highlands and Hebrides." 
Nor would he patiently allow me to enlarge upon 
Jdmson's wonderful abilities ; but exclaimed, '' Is he 
like Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent ?'* 
" But (said I), Johnson is the Hercules who strangled 
serpents in his cradle." 

I dined with Dr. Johnson at General Paoli's. He 
was obliged, by indisposition, to leave the company 
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early; be appointed me^ howerer, to meet kim in the 
erening at Mr. (now Sir Robert) Chambers^s in the 
Temple^ where he accordingly came^ though he con- 
tinued to be very ill. Chambers^ as is common on 
such occasions^ prescribed various remedies to him. 
Johnson^ (fretted by pain). " Pr'ythee don't tease 
me. Stay till I am well^ and then you shall tell me 
how to cure myself." He grew better^ and talked 
with a noble enthusiasm of keeping up the representa- 
tion of respectable £unilies. His zeal on this subject 
was a circumstance in his character exceedingly re- 
markable^ when it is considered that he himself hac^. 
no pretensions to blood. I heard him once say^ ** I 
have great merit in being zealous for subordination 
and the honours of birth ; for I can hardly tell who 
was my ^andfather." He maintained the dignity 
and propriety of male succession^ in opposition to the 
opimon of one of our friends, who had that day em- 
ployed Mr. Chambers to draw his wiU, devising his 
estate to his three sisters, in preference to a remote 
heir male. Johnson called them ^^ three dtmxiies,'' 
and said, with as high a spirit as the boldest Baron in 
the most perfect days of the feudal system, ^^ An an- 
cient estate should always go to males. It is mighty 
foolish to let a stranger have it because he marries 
your daughter, and takes your name. As for an 
estate newly acquired by trade, you may give it, if 
you will, to the dog Torvser, and let hun keep his 
own name.** 

I have known him at times exceedingly diverted at 
what seemed to others a very small sport. He now 
laughed immoderately, without any reason that we 
could perceive, at our friend's making his will ; called 
him the testator, and added, ^^ I dare say, he thinks 
he has done a mighty thing. He won't stay till he 
gets home to his seat in the coimtry, to produce this 
wonderfrd deed : he'll call up the landlord of the first 
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inn on the road; and, after a suitable preface upon 
mortality and the uncertainty of life, will tell him that 
lie should not delay making his will ; and here, sir, 
will he say, is my will, which I have just made, with 
the assistance of one of the ablest lawyers in the 
kingdom ; and he wdll read it to him, (laughing all 
the time). He believes he has made this will ; but 
he did not make it : you. Chambers, made it for him. 
I trust you have haa more conscience than to make 
him say, 'being of sound understanding;' ha, ha, 
ha! I hope he has left me a legacy. Td have hi» 
will turned into verse, Hke a ballad." 

In this playful manner did he run on, exulting in 
hi» own pleasantry, which certainly was not such as 
might be expected from the authour of " The Ram- 
bler," but which is here preserved, that my readera 
may be acquainted even with the slightest occasional 
characteristicks of so eminent a man. 

Mr. Chambers did not by any means relish this 
jocularity upon a matter of which car* magna fuit, 
and seemed impatient till he got rid of us. Johnson 
cooM not stop his merriment, but continued it all 
the way till he got without the Temple-gate. He 
then burst into such a fit of laughter, that he ap- 
peared to be, almost in a convulsion ; and^ in order to 
support himself, laid held of one of the posts at the 
side of the foot pavement, and sent forth peals so loud, 
that in the silence of the night his voice seemed to 
resound from Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch. 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the awful, me* 
lancholy, and venerable Johnson, happened well to 
counteract the feelings of sadness which I used to 
experience when parting with him for a considerable 
time. I accompanied him to his Aoor, where he gave 
me his blessing. 

He records of himself this year, " Between Easter 
and Whitsuntide,, having always considered that time 
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as propitious to study^ I attempted to learn the Lo^vr 
Dutch language."' It is to be observed^ that he 
here admits an opinion of the human mind being in^ 
fluenced by seasons, which he ridicules in his writings^ 
His progress, he says, was interrupted by a fever^ 
^' which, by the imprudent use of a small print, lefifc 
an inflammation in his useful eye." We cannot but 
admire his spirit, when we know, that amidst a com- 
plication of bodily and mental distress, he was still 
animated with the desire of intellectual improvement.^ 
Various notes of his studies appear on different days^ 
in his manuscript diary of this year ; such as, " in^ 
choavi lectionem Pentc(feuchi — Finivi lectionem Con/l 
Fab, Burdonum,''^Legi primum actum Troadum. — 
Legi Dissertationem Clerici postremam de Pent,-r-^ 
of Clark's Sermons, — L, ApoUonii pugnam Betri-^ 
ciam,'^L. centum versus Homeri,"^ lue^ this serVe 
as a specimen, of what accessions of literature he was 
perpetually infusing into his mind, while he charged 
nimself with idleness. 

This year died Mrs. Salusbury (mother of Mrs. 
Thrale), a lady whom he appears to have esteemed 
much, and whose memory he honoured with an 
Epitaph.' 

In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the S^th of 
May, I ]>ressed him to persevere in his resolution to 
make this year the projected visit to the Hebrides, 
of which he and I nad talked for many years, and 
which I was confident would aiford us much enter- 
tainment. 

1 Pnyen and Meditadons, p. 129. 

2 [Not six months before his death, he wished me to teach him 
the Scale of Musick : — ^' Dr. Burney, teach me at least the 
alphabet of your Umguage." B.1 

3 Mrs. Piozzi's Ajiecdotes of Johnson, p. 131. 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 



" DEAR SIR, 



ec 



When your letter came to me, I was so 
darlcened by an inflammation in my eye that I could 
not, for some time read it. I can now write without 
trouble, and can read large prints. My eye is gra- 
dually growing stronger ; and I hope will be able to 
take some delight in the survey of a Caledonian loch. 

" Chambers is going a Judge, with six thousand a 
year, to Bengal. He and I shall come down together 
as fiEur as Newcastle, and thence I shall easily get to 
Edinburgh. Let me know the exact time when your 
Courts intermit. • I must conform a little to Cham- 
ber's occasions, and he must conform a little to mine. 
The time which you shall fix, must be the common 
point to which we will come as near as we can. 
Except this eye, I am very well. 

" fieattie is so caressed, and invited, and treated, 
and liked, and flattered, by the great, that I can see 
nothing of him. I am in great hope that he will be 
well provided for, and then we will live upon him at 
the Marischal College, without pity or modesty. 

'* — left the town without taking leave of 

me, and is gone in deep dudgeon to . . Is 

not this very childish ? Where is now my legacy.^ 

" I hope tour dear lady and her dear baby are 
both well. I shall see them too when I come ; and I 
have that opinion of your choice, as to suspect that 
when I have seen Mrs. Boswell, I shall be less willing 
to go away. I am, dear sir, 

'^ Your aflectionate humble servant, 

" Samu Johnson." 

^^ Johnaon's-ooart, Fleet-ttieet, 
July 6, 1773." 

'^ Write to me as soon as you can. Chambers is 
■ow at Oxford." 

IfOL. II. H H . 
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I again wrote to him, infonning him that the Court 
of Session rose on the twelfth of August, hoping to 
see him before that time, and expressing, perhaps in 
too extravagant terms, my admiration of him, and 
my expectation oi pleasure from our intended tour. 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
*^ DEAR SIR, 

'^ I SHALL set out from London on Friday the 
sixth of this month, and purpose not to loiter much 
by the way. Which day I shall be at Edinburgh, I 
cannot exactly tell. I suppose I must drire to an 
inn, and send a porter to find you. 

'^ I am afraid Beattie will not be at his College 
soon enough for us, and I shall be sorry to miss him ; 
but there is no staying for the concurrence of all 
conveniences. We will do as well as we can. I am> 
sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
"Augusts, 1773.'* " Sam. Johnson/* 



TO THE SAME. 
'" DEAR SIR, 

'* Not being at Mr. Thrale's when your letter 
came, I had written the inclosed paper ana sealed it ; 
bringing it hitiier for a frank, I found yours. If any 
thing could repress my ardour, it would be fiuch a 
letter as yours. To disappoint a friend is unpleasing ; 
and he that fonns expectations like yours, must be 
disappointed. Think only when you see me, that you 
see a man who loves you, and is proud and glad that 
you love him. I am, sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate, 
« August 3, 1773." '^ Sam. Johnson.'' 
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TO THE SAME. 

'' DEAR SIR, Newcastle, Aug. 11, 1773. 

^^ I CAME hither last nighty and hope^ but do not 
absolutely promise to be in Edinburgh on Saturday. 
Beattie will not come so soon. I am^ sir^ 

*^ Your most humble servant, 

^^ Sam. Johnson." 

^' My compliments to your lady." 

TO THE SAME. 

*' Mr. Johnson sends his compliments to Mr. 
Boswell, being just arrived at Boyd's." 

" Saturday night." 

His stay in Scotland was from the 18th of August^ 
on which day he arrived, till the 22d of November, 
when he set out on his return to London ; and I be- 
believe ninety-four days were never passed by any 
man in a more vigorous exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwick upon Tweed to 
Edinburgh, where he remained a few days, and then 
went by St. Andrew, Aberdeen, Inverness, and Fort 
Augustus, to the Hebrides, to visit which was the 
principal object he had in view. He visited the isles 
of Sky, Rasay, Cd, Mull, Inchkenneth, and Icolmkill. 
He travelled through Argyleshire by Inverary, and 
from thence by Lochlomona and Dunbarton to Glas- 
gow, then by Loudon to Auchinleck in Ayrshire, the 
seat of my ^unily, and then by Hamilton, back to 
Edinburgh, where he again spent some time. He 
thus saw the four Universities of Scotland, its three 
principal .cities, and as much of the Highland and in- 
sular life as was sufficient for his philosophical con- 
templation. I had the pleasure of accompanying him 
during the whole of his journey. He was respect- 
fully entertained by the great, the learned, and the 
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elegant^ wherever he went : nor was he less delighted 
with the hospitality which he experienced in humbler 
life. 

His various adventures^ and the force and vivacity 
of his mind^ as exercised during this peregrination^ 
upon innumerable topicks^ have been faithfully, and 
to the best of my abilities, displayed in my ^^ Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides/' to which, as the publick 
has been pleased to honour it by a very extensive cir- 
culation, I beg leave to refer^ as to a separate and re- 
markable portion of his life,* which may be there seen 
in detail, and which exhibits as strilang a •view of 
his powers in conversation, as his works do of his ex- 
cellence in writing. Nor can I deny to myself the 
very flattering gratification of inserting here the cha- 
racter which my friend Mr. Courtenay has been 
ple^d to give ot that work : 

** With Rejmolds' pencil, vivid, bold, and trae, 
So fervent BosweU gives him to our view : 
In every trait we see his mind expand ; 
The master rises by the pupil*s hand ; 
We love the writer, praise his happy vein, 
Graced with the naivete of the sage Montaigne. 
Hence not alone are brighter parts displayed, 
But e*en the specks of character pourtray^d : 
We see the Rambler with fastidious smile 
Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-dad isle ; 
But when th' heroick tale of Florals* charms, 
I>eck*d in a kilt, he wields a chieftain*8 arms : 

1 [The authour was not a small gainer by this extraordinary 
Journey; for Dr. Johnson thus writes to Mrs. Thrale^ Nov. 3, 
1773 : ^^ BosweU will praise my resolution and perseverance, and 
I shall in return cdebrate his good humour and perpetual cheer- 
fulness. He has better faculties than I had imagined ; more just- . 
ness of discernment, and more fecundity of images. It is veiy 
convenient to travel with him ; for there is no house where he 
is not received with kindness and respect" Let 90, to Mrs. 
Thiale. M.] ' 

2 " The celebrated Flora Macdonald." See BosweU's Tour. 
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The tuneful piper sounds a martial strain, 

And Samud sings, ' The King shall have his ain.^ '^ 

During his stay at Edinburgh^ after his return 
from the Hebrides, he was at great pains to obtain 
information concerning Scotland ; and it will appear 
from his subsequent letters, that he was not less 
solicitous for intelligence on this subject after his re- 
turn to London. 

" TO JAMES BOS WELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

^^ I CAME, home last night, without any incom- 
modity, danger, or weariness, and am ready to begin 
a new journey. I shall go to Oxford on Monday. I 
know Mrs. Boswell wished me well to go ; * her 
wishes have not been disappointed. Mrs. Williams 
has received Sir A.'s letter.* 

^^ Make my compliments to all those to whom my 
compliments may be welcome. 

" Let the box * be sent as soon as it can, and let 
me know when to expect it. 

*^ Inquire, if you can, the order of the Clans : 

1 In Ihis he shewed a very acute penetration. My wife paid 
Mm the most assiduous and respectful attention, while he was 
our guest; so that I wonder how he discovered her wishing for his 
departure. The truth is, that his irregular hours and uncouth 
habits, such as turning the candles with their heads downwards, 
when they did not bum bright enough, and letting the wax drop 
upon the carpet, could not but be disagreeable to a lady. Besides, 
she had not diat high admiration of him which was felt by most of 
those who knew lum ; and what was very natural to a female 
mind, she thought he had too much influence over her husband. 
She once, in a little warmth, made, with more point than justice, 
this remark upon that subject: '' I have seen many a bear led by 
a man ; but I never before saw a man led by a bear.'* 

2 Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Professors at Aberdeen. 

3 This was a box containing a number of curious diings whicM 
be had jucked up in Scotland, particularly some horn spoons. 

HH 3 
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Macdonaid is firsts Maclean second ; further I cannot 
go. Quicken Dr. Webster.' I am^ sir, 

" Yours affectionately> 
" Nov. 27, 1773." '' Sam. Johnson/' 



" MR. BOSWEtL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

*« Edinbuigh, Dec 2, 1773. 

'^ You shall have what information I can pro- 
cure as to the order of the Clans. A gentleman of 
the name of Grant tells me, that there is no settled 
order among them; and he says, that the Mac- 
donalds were not placed upon the right of the army 
at Culloden; the Stuarts were. I shall, however, 
examine witnesses of every name that I can find here. 
Dr. Webster shall be quickened too. I like your 
little memorandums; tney are symptoms of your 
beinff in earnest with your book of northern travels. 
^^ lour box shall be sent next week by sea. You 
will find in it some pieces of the broom bush, which 
you saw growing on the old castle of Auchinleck. 
The wood has a curious appearance when sawn across. 
You may either have a little writing-standish made 
of it, or get it formed into boards for a treatise on 
witchcraft, by way of a suitable binding." 



'^ MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSoN. 

« Edinburgh, Dec 18, 1773. 
****** 

" You promised me an inscription for a print to 
be taken from an historical picture of Mary Queen of 
Scots being forced to resign her crown, which Mr. 

1 The Reverend Dr. Alexander Webster, one of the ministen 
of Edinburgh, a man of distinguished abilities, who had promiaed 
him information concerning the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
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Hamilton at Rome has painted for me. The two fol- 
lomng have been sent to me : 

^ Maria Scotorum Regina meRori seculo digndy jut regUim 
civUnu teditioHs invita resignat,* 

' Cive* ieditioii Mariam Scotorum Reginam sese munert ah^ 
dicare invitam cogunV j 

" Be so good as to read the passage in Robertson, 

and see if you cannot give me a better inscription. I 

must have it both in Latin and English ; so if you 

should not gfve me another Latin one, you will. at 

least choose the best of these two, and send a traii^^ 

lationofit." - i-.j- 

****** 

His humane forgiving disposition 'was put to a 
pretty strong test on his return to London, by a 
liberty which Mr. Thomas Davies had taken with 
him in his absence, which wks, to publish two volumes 
entitled, '' Miscellaneous and fugitive Pieces," which 
he advertised in the newspapers^ " By the Autho^r 
of the Rambler." In this collection, several of Dr. 
Johnson's acknowledged writings, several of his ano- 
nytnous performances, and some which he had written 
for others, were inserted; but there were also some 
in which he had no <x)nGern whatever. He was at 
first very angry, as he had good reason to be. But, 
upon consideration of his poor friend's nairow cir- 
cumstances, and that he had only a little profit in 
view, and meant no harm, he soon relented, and con- 
tinued his kindness to him as formerly. 

Ill the course of his self-examination with retrospect 
to this ye^ar, he seems to have been much dejected ; 
for he says, January I, 1774, " This year has passed 
with so little improvement, that I doubt whether 
I have not rather impaired than increased my learn- 
ing:"' and yet we have seen how he read, and we 
know how he talked during that period. 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 129. 
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He waft mm seriously engaged in writing an account 
of our travels in the Hebrides^ in consequence of 
which I had the pleasure of a more frequent cor- 
respondence with him. 

^^TO ,JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ* 

*^ My operations have been hindered by a cough ; 
at least I flatter myself, that if my cough had not 
oome, I should have been further advanced. But I 
Imrw had no intelMgence from Dr. W - ■ , [Web- 
ster^ nor from the Excise-office, nor from you. No 
account of the little borough.* Nothing of'^the Erse 
language. I have yet heard nothing of my box. 

" You must maKe haste and gather me all you 
can, and do it quickly, or I will and shall do with- 
out it. 

'^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell 
ker that I do not love her the less for wishing me 
away* I gave her trouble enough, and shall be glad, 
in recompense, to give her any pleasure. 

'* I would send some porter into the Hebrides, if I 
kaew which way it could be got to my kind friends 
there. Inquire, and let me Imow. 

'^* Make my compliments to all the Doctors of 
Edinburgh, and to all my friends, fixmi one end of 
Scotland to the other. 

" Write to me, and send me what intelligence you 
can : and if any thing is too bulky for the post, let 
me have it by the carrier. I do not like trusting 
winds and waves* I am, dear sir, 

" Your most, &c. 
** Jan. 29, 1774.'* " Sam. Johnson." 

1 The ancient Buigh of Piestu^, in Ayrshire. 
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TO THE SAME. 
'^ DEAR SIR^ 

'^ In a day or two after I had written the last 
discontented letter^ I received my box, which was 
very welcome. But still I must entreat you to hasten 
Dr. Webster, and continue to pick up what you can 
that may be useful. 

" Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning; you 
know his errand. He was not unwelcome. 

'^ Tell Mrs. Boswell that my good intentions to- 
wards her still continue. I should be glad to do any 
thing that would either benefit or please her. 

'^ Chambers is not yet gone, but so hurried, or so 
negligent, or so proud, that I rarely see him. I have 
indeed, for some weeks past, been very ill of a cold 
and cough, and have been at Mrs. Thrale's, that I 
might be taken care of. I am much better ; nova 
redeunt in prcelia vires ; but I am yet tender, and 
-easily disordered. How happy it was that neither of 
us were ill in the Hebrides. 

'^ The question of Literary Property is this day 
before the Lords. Murphy drew up the AppeUants' 
case, that is, the plea against the per^tual right. I 
have not seen it, nor heard the decision. I would 
not have the right perpetual. 

'^ I will write to you as any thing occurs, and do 
you send me something about my Scottish friends. 
1 have very great kindness for them. Let me know 
likewise how fees come in, and when we are to see 
you. I am, sir, 

'^ Yours affectionately, 
« London, FA. 7, 1774." " Sam. Johnson." 



He at this time wrote the following letters to Mr. 
Steevens, his able associate in editing Shakspeare : 
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'' TO GEORGE STEEVENS^ £S(2. IN HAMPSTEAD. 
'^ SIB, 

<f Ir I am asked when I hare seen Mr. Steevens, 
you know vhat answer I must give ; if I am asked 
when I shall see him^ I wish you would tell me what 
to say. 

'^ If you have ^ Lesley's History of Scotland,' or 
any other book about Scotland, except Boetius and 
Buchanan, it will be <a kindness if you s^d them to, 

SIP, 

'* Your humble serrant, 
«' rdl>. 7, 1774.'' ** Sam. Johnson/' 



TO THE SAME. 



**8IB, 



'' We are thinking to augment our club, and I 
am desirous of nominating you, if you care to stand 
the ballot, and can attend on Friday nights at least 
twice in five weeks: less than this is too little, and 
rather more will be e^mected. Be pleased to let me 
know before Friday. I am, sir, 

• '' Your most^ &c. 
« Feb. 21, 1774." " Sam. Johnson." 

TO THE SAME. 
**«IR, 

" Last night you became a member of the 

club ; if you call on me on Friday, I will introduce 

you. A gentleman, proposed after you, was rejected. 

*' I thank you for Neander, but wish he were not 

so fine. I will take care of him. I am, sir, 

'^ Your humble servant, 
^ Maich 5, 1774." '' Sam. Johnson." 
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^^ TO JAMES BO^WELL^ ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

'^ Dr. Webster's informations were much less 
exact and much less determinate than I expected: 
they are, indeed, much less positive than, if ne can 
trust his own book' which he laid before me, he is 
able to gire. But I believe it will always be found, 
that he who calls much for information will adyaacs 
his work but slowly. 

" I am, however, obliged to you, dear sir, for your 
endeavours to help me, and hope, that between us 
something will some time be done, if not on this on 
some occai»on. 

" Chambers is either married, or almost married, 
to Miss Wilton, a girl sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, 
whom he has, with his lawyer's tongue, persuaded to 
take her chance with him in the East. 

''We have added to the club, Charles Fox, Sir 
Charles Bunbury,.Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Steevens. 

"Return my thanks to Dr. Webster. Tell Dr. 
Robertson I have not much to reply to his censure of 
my negligence ; and tell Dr. Blaw, that since he has 
written hither what I said to him, we must now con- 
^d^r ourselves as even, forgive one another, and 
begin again. I care not how soon, for he is a very 
pleasing man- Pay my complinients to all my Mends, 
and remind Lord Elibank of his promise to give me 
all his works. 

'' I hope Mrs. Boswell and little Miss are well.—. 
When shall I see them again } She is a sweet lady^ 

1 A manuscript account drawn by Dr. Webster of all the pa- 
rishes in Scotland, ascertaining their length, breadth, number of 
inhalntants, and distinguishing Protestants and Roman Catholicks. 
This book had been transmit&i to government, and Dr. Johnson 
saw a coji^y of it in Dr. Webster** possession* 
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only she was so glad to see me go^ that I have almost 
a mind to come again^ that she may again have the 
same pleasure. 

'^ Inquire if it he practicahle to send a small pre- 
sent of a cask of porter to Dunvegan^ Rasay^ and 
«Col. I would not wish to he thought forgetiiil of 
civilities. I am> sir, 

^* Your humhle servant, 
' *' Sam. Johnson/' 



" Mardi 5, 1747. 
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